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FOREWORD 


I tak^ up pEH for ihti foreword with the fear of one who 
know^ ihtit be cannot do Justice to hij svbjeei^ and the trern- 
hlinjc of otie who wotdd not^for a goad detiL set daun ivords 
unpleasw)t to the eye of him who WTOJt' "Green Motisioiisf 
'"'The Fttrpie Landf** and a/i those other books which have 
meant SO much to me. Far of all Hvfng mufiors—now that 
Tafstoi iutv goue^I coidd leost dispense With Hudsonn 
Why da I lore his writing soF I think because he £f, of Ihbtg 
writers that I read* the rarest spirtt, and has the clearest gift 
of conveying to me the nature of that spiriL Writers are to their 
readers little ne^v worlds to be explored; and each Irareikr in 
the realms of literature must ne^s hare n faroarite hunting 
ground^ which, in ids good will—or perhaps merely in his ego¬ 
ism—be would whh others to share with Aim. 

The great and abiding misfortunes of most of us viriters are 
two/oid: are, as worhh^ rather common tramping ground 

for our readers, rather tame territory; and as guides and 
dragomans thereto He are too super/icfal, iackfng dear imi- 
macy of expression; in fact —guide or dragonmn^we 
ciimm ktfoik Into the real secrets^ or them the spirit, 
of the ia/id^ 

Now Hudson^ whether in a pare romance like this *'Grcctt 
MattsioilSt* or in that romantic piece of realism^ *'The Pur- 
fie ImtuI" or in books like "Idle Day^ Paragonfaf "Ajbot 
ift Fngiand" ** The fjimf^s End,*' Adventures Among Birds,'"* 
"A SbephertTs Life" and ali hfs other nomadte records of com- 
munings with mcn^ blrds^ beasts,, and Nature^ has a supreme 
gift af disclosing not only the things he sees but the spirit of 
his vision. Withoul Opparenr effort he takes you with him into 
a rare, free^ natural n-arlilj and always you Ore refreshed,, 
stimuiated, ettlargedy by going there. 
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He is of cottrse a distingmshed mtumlisU probably the most 
acut€y broad-minded^ and understanding observer of Nature^ 
living. And this, in an age of specialism, which loves to put 
men into pigeon-holes and label them, has been a misfortune 
to the reading public, who seeing the label Naturalist, pass on 
and take down the nearest novel, Hudson has indeed the gifts 
and knowledge of a Naturalist, but that is a mere fraction of 
his value and interest, A really great writer such as this is no 
more to be circumscribed by a single word than America by 
the part of it called New York, The expert knowledge which 
Hudson has of Nature gives to all his work backbone and sure¬ 
ly of fibre, and to his sense of beauty an intimate actuality. 
But his real eminence and exiraordlnary attraction lie in his 
spirit and philosophy. We feel from his writings that he is 
nearer to Nature than other men, and yet more truly civilised. 
The competitive, towny culture, the queer-up-to-date com¬ 
mercial knowingness with which we are so busy coating our¬ 
selves, simply will not stick to him. A passage in his Hamp¬ 
shire Days^' describes him better than / can: *-The blue sky, 
the brown soil beneath, the grass, the trees, the animals, the 
wind, and rain, and stars are never strange to me; for I am in 
and of and am one with them; and my flesh and the soil are 
one, and the heat in my blood and in the sunshine are one, and 
the winds and the tempests and my passions are one, Ifeel the 
^strangeness* only with regard to my fellow men, especially in 
towns, where they exist in conditions unnatural to me, but con¬ 
genial to them,In such moments we sometimes feel a kin¬ 
ship with, and are strangely drawn to, the dead, who were not 
as these; the long, long dead, the mm who knew not life in 
towns, and felt no strangeness in sun and wind and ram** This 
unspoiled unity with Nature pervades all his writings; they are 
remote from the fret and dust and pettiness of town life; they 
are large, direct, free. It is not quite simplkity, for the mind 
of this writer is subtle and fastidious, sensitive to each motion 
of natural and human life; but his sensitiveness is somehow 
different from, also mimical to, that of us others, who sit inr 
doors and dip our pens in shades of feeling, Hudson*s fancy is 
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akin to the flight of birds that are his special loves—it never 
seems to have entered a housey but since birth to have been 
roaming the airy in rain ojid suny or visiting the trees and the 
grass. I not only disbelieve utterlyy but intensely dislikey the 
doctrine of metempsychosisy whichy if I understand it arighty 
seems the negation of the creative impulsey an apotheosis of 
staleness—nothing quite new in the worldy never anything 
quite new—not even the soul of a baby; and so I am not pre¬ 
pared to entertain the whim that a bird was one of his remote 
incarnations; stilly in sweep of wingy quickness of eyCy and 
natural sweet strength of song he is not unlike a super-bird— 
which is a horrid image. 

And that reminds me: This, after ally is a foreword to 
^'Green Afansions^^—the romance of the bird-girl Rima—a 
story actual yet fantastiCy which immortaliseSy / thinky as pas¬ 
sionate a love of all beautiful things as ever was in the heart of 
man. Somewhere Hudson says: ^'‘The sense of the beautiful is 
God's best gift to the human soul.** So it is; and to pass that 
gift on to otherSy in such measure as herein is expressedy must 
surely have been happiness to him who wrote ^*Green Man¬ 
sions.** In form and spirit the book is uniquey a simple romantic 
narrative transmuted by sheer glow of beauty into a prose 
poem. Without ever departing from its quality of a talOy it 
symbolises the yearning of the hurrum soul for the attainment 
of perfect love and beauty in this life—that impossible per¬ 
fection which we must all learn to see fall from its high tree 
and be consumed in the flameSy as was Rima the bird-girly but 
whose fine white ashes we gather that they may be mingled at 
last with our owUy when we too have been refined by the fire 
of death*s resignation. The book is soaked through and through 
with a strange beauty. I will not go on singing its praiseSy or 
trying to make it understoody because I have other words to 
say of its author. 

Do we realize how far our town life and culture have got 
away from things that really matter; how instead of making 
civilisation our handmaid to freedom we have set her heel on 
our neckSy and under it bite all the time? Hudsony whether he 
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k Pf not, (S now fhe chf^/stunda/d-beafer of tuiother 
fnith, Tfim he spoke m “ J7;c Purpfo Land*'; '*Ah^ yes^ m arc 
otl vainly seeking after happiness £q the wrong iiwy* It h'oS 
With us once tnid ours^ btrt despised it^for k was only the 
oid eammon happiness which Nature gives to att her chiidren^ 
and KV went awwy from k in search of ani/ther grander kind 
of kappiness which So me dreamer—Bacon or ano ther — as- 
sured us we should find had only fa contjucr NaturCr fnd 

out her secrets^ make her our obedient shve^ then the Earth 
n*nidd he Edcn^ and every tnm Admt <uid every woman Eve, 
We are stfk marching hravety on^ conquering Nature, bui 
weary and sad we are getting i The otdpy In life and galeiy of 
heart have vanished^ though iiT do sometimes pause for a few 
monients in our long forced march to watch the lohours of 
some pale meehametan, seeking after perpetual motion, and 
Indulge in a Iktiet dry, cackling laugh at his espe/isc.'*' And 
again: '*Far here the reUgfon that languishes in crowded dties 
or stcah shamefaced to hide itself in dim churcheSrJfourisites 
greatiyf JHiing the soul with a solemn py* Face in face with 
Nature on (he vast hills at eventide^ who docs not fed himself 
near to the Unseen^ 

"'Out of tm heart God siiaJJ mot pa55 
His linage staimpi^d is on evciy 

Ail Hudson^s books breathe this spirit of revolt against our 
new enslayement by towns and machinery^ and are true OascS 
in an Age so dreadjidly resigned to the '*paie mechanicianj' 

But Hudson is not^ as T&istof was, a conscious prophet: his 
spirit is freer, more wilfidf whknsiral—almost perverse—and 
far more steeped in tove ofteaury. If you caJied him a prophet 
he would stamp his foot at you—as he wHt at me if he reads 
these words: but hfs voice is prophaic^for ali thm^ crying In 
a yviidcrncss, out of which^ of (he call, will spnng up rases here 
and there^ and the sweet-smcJling grass, I would that every 
mon, and cfuld in England were made to read him; and 

F would that you in America would take him to hearty tie Lt a 
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toniCj a deep refreshing drink, with a strange and wonderful 
flavour; he is a mine of new interests, and ways of thought in¬ 
stinctively right. As a simple narrator he is well-nigh unsur¬ 
passed; as a stylist he has few, if any, living equals. And in all 
his work there is an indefinable freedom from any thought of 
after-benefit—even from the desire that we should read him. 
He puts down what he sees and feels, out of sheer love of the 
thing seen and the emotion felt; the smell of the lamp has not 
touched a single page that he ever wrote. That alone is a marvel 
to us who know that to write well, even to write clearly, is a 
woundy business, long to learn, hard to learn, and no gift of 
the angels. Style should not obtrude between a writer and his 
reader; it should be servant, not master. To use words so true 
and simple, that they oppose no obstacle to the flow of thought 
and feeling from mind to mind, and yet by Juxtaposition of 
word-sounds set up in the recipient continuing emotion or 
gratification—this is the essence of style; and Hudson's writ- 
ing has preeminently this double quality. From almost any 
page of his books an example might be taken. Here is one no 
better than a thousand others, a description of two little girls 
on a beach: ''They were dressed in black frocks and scarlet 
blouses, which set off their beautiful small dark faces; their 
eyes sparkled like black diamonds, and their loose hair was a 
wonder to see, a black mist or cloud about their heads and 
necks composed of threads fine as gossamer, blacker than jet 
and shining like spun glass-—hair that looked as if no comb or 
brush could ever tame its beautiful wildness. And in spirit they 
were what they seemed; such a wild, joyous, frolicsome spirit, 
with such grace and fleetness, one does not look for in human 
beings, but only in birds or in some small bird-like volatile 
mammal—a squirrel or a spider-monkey of the tropical forest, 
or the chinchilla of the desolate mountain slopes; the swiftest, 
wildest, loveliest, most airy and most vocal of small beasties." 
Or this, as the quintessence of a sly remark: "After that 
Manuel got on to his horse and rode away. It was black and 
rainy, but he had never needed moon or lantern to find what 
he sought by night, whether his own house, or a fat cow—also 
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kis owtt, pffhaps.^* So one might go on quoting felicity forever 
from this writer. He seems to touch every String with fresh and 
uniokedfingers; and the Secret of hii power lies, I sUSpect, in 
the fact that his wordv: “^Life beitig more than all else to me 
*, flpc littcriy true-, 

I ih mt on his hvC simple folk ami sinipie 

thmf:s, his championship of the weak, ofid the revok i^amsi 
the cagings and cruelties of fife^ whether to men or birds or 
beasts, that springs out of him as (f against hfs wilt; because, 
having spoken of him OS one with a vital philosophy or faith 
I don*t to draw red herrings across the jmin trail pf hiS 
worth to the mrid. liis work is a vijion of natural beauty and 
of human life as it might bCq quickened and sweetened by dte 
sun and the wind md the rain^ and by fcll&w'shlp with all the 
other forms of ife^tlte truest vision nnw being given to us^ 
who are iricirf in n'on/ of it than any generation has ever been. 
A very great writer; md^to my thinking^kc most voluabte 
our Age possesses. 

John Galsworthy 

Sepiember, 1915 

Manaton: D£:voii 
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PROLOGUE. 

IS a cause of very great regret to me that this task has 
taken so much longer a time than I had expected for its 
completion. It is now many months—over a year, in fact 

_since I wrote to Georgetown announcing my intention 

of publishing, in a very few months, the whole truth about 
Mr. Abel. Hardly less could have been looked for from his 
nearest friend, and I had hoped that the discussion in the 
newspapers would have ceased, at all events, until the ap¬ 
pearance of the promised book. It has not been so; and at 
this distance from Guiana I was not aware of how much 
conjectural matter was being printed week by week m the 
local press, some of which must have been painful reading to 
Mr. Abel’s friends. A darkened chamber, the existence of 
which had never been suspected in that famihar house in 
Main Street, furnished only with an ebony stand on which 
stood a cinerary um, its surface ornament^ with flower and 
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leaf and Uinro. and ^vinding through It all the figure of a 
serpent an iascription, too. of seven short words which no 
one could understand or rightly interpretj and finally, the 
disposal of the poysferions aslies—that w'as all there was 
relaiiag to an untold chapter hi a man's life for unaginatJon 
to worh on* Let us hope that now, at Inst, the romance- 
weaving will come to an end. It was, however, hut oatuni:! 
that the keenest curiosity should have been excited; not only 
because of that peetdiaT and Lodescribable charm of the imin, 
which all rccognbed and which won all hearts, but also bo- 
caiisc of that hidden chaptef—that sojourn in the desert, 
about which he preserved silence. It was felt in a vague way 
by his indmiitcs that lie had met with unusual experiences 
which had profoundly affecLcd him and changed Ihe course 
of his life. To mc alone was the truth known, and I must now 
teUp briefly as possible, how my great friendship and close 
intimacy with him came about 
When, in JSfi?, ! arrived in Georgetown to lake up an 
appointment in a public ofiioe^ I found Mt Abel an old resi- 
deni therCp a man of means and a favourite m society* Yet 
he was an alien, a Yenczuclait ODC of that turbulent people 
on our border whom the colanisis have aiwuys looked on as 
their natural enemies. The story told to me was that about 
twelve years before that lime he had mrived at Georgetown 
from some remote district in the interior; that he had jour¬ 
neyed aloM on foot across half the continent to the coast, 
and had Bixst appeared among thciu. a young stroDger^ pen¬ 
niless, in rags, wasted almo^ to a skeleton by fever and 
misery of nil kinds, his face blackened by long exposure to 
sun aud wind. Friendless* with but little English, it was a 
hard struggle for him to Live; but be managed soinchow. and 
eventually ieiicrs from Oiracas in fanned him that a consid- 
emble property of which be had been deprived wus once 
more ha own, and he was abo invited to return 10 his cpun- 
try to take his part in the government of the republic. But 
Mr. Abel, though young, had already outlived pohiical pa^ 
sioii.s and aspirailons, and, apparcDtly, even the lovO of his 
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country; at all events, he elected to stay where he was—his 
enemies, he would say smilingly, were his best friends—and 
one of the first uses he made of his fortune was to buy that 
house in Main Street which was afterwards like a home to me. 

I must state here that my friend's full name was Abel 
Guevez de Argensola, but in his early days in Georgetown 
he was caUed by his Christian name only, and later he wished 
to be known simply as “Mr. Abel.” 

I had no sooner made his acquaintance than I ceased to 
wonder at the esteem and even affection with which he, 2 
Venezuelan, was regarded in this British colony. All knew 
and liked him, and the reason of it was the personal charm 
of the man, his kindly disposition, his manner with w'omen, 
which pleased them and excited no man’s jealousy—not even 
the old hot-tempered planter’s, with a very young and pretty 
and light-headed wife—his love of little children, of all wild 
creatures, of nature, and of whatsoever was furthest removed 
from the common material interests and concerns of a purely 
commercial community. The things which excited other 
men—politics, sport, and the price of crystals—^were outside 
of his thoughts, and when men had done with them for a 
season, when like the tempest they had “blown their fill” in 
office and club-room and house and wanted a change, it was 
a relief to turn to Mr. Abel and get him to discourse of his 
world—the world of nature and of the spirit. 

It was, all felt, a good thing to have a Mr. Abel in George¬ 
town. That it was indeed good for me I quickly discovered. 

I had certainly not expect^ to meet in such a place with any 
person to share my tastes—that love of poetry which has 
been the chief passion and delight of my life; but such an one 
I had found in Mr. Abel. It surprised me that he, suckled on 
the literature of Spain, and a reader of only ten or twelve 
years of English literature, possessed a knowledge of our 
modem poetry as intimate as my own, and a love of it 
equally great. This feeling brought us together, and made us 
two—the nervous olive-skinned Hispano-American of the 
tropics and the phlegmatic blue-eyed Saxon of the cold 


, 3 Qrth—one in spirit and more than brotScn. M^uy yfm the 
daylight hour^. we ^pent tog,etHer Miid ^^drcd the sua with 
many, pO^ counting, the precious evcfiings in that 
rentfuJ house of hh where f was un almost daily guest. 1 had 
cot looked foe such happiness; nor^ be often suid^ had he. A 
result of tills Ictimiicy was that the vague idea concerning 
his bidden past, thiit some unusual L-xpurloctre had pro» 
foundJy aflecied him and perhaps changed the whole course 
of his 1ifci did not dimuibih, but, on the contra ry, became 
accentuated^ and was often in my mind. The change in him 
was almost painful to witness whenever our wandering talk 
touched on the subject of the abarfgines, and of the know!- 
ed^ he had acquired of their character and languages when 
living or travcUing among tlurm; all Lhat made his eonversa^ 
tion most engaging—the lively^ curious mind, the wit, the 
gaiety of spirit tinged with a tender mdnucholy—appeared 
to fade out of ii\ even the c?cprcs5ion of hSu face would 
eban^, becoming hard aad set, and he would deal you out 
facts in a dry mcehatiica! way tiA if reading them in n book. 
Jt grieved me to note this, but 1 dropped no hint of such a 
feeling, arid would Dcver have spoken uboul it hut for a qiiOT'^ 
ml which came at last to mate the one brief solitary break 
in that close friendship of years. I got into a bud. state of 
health, and Abel was not only much coccemed about it, but 
annoyed* as if I had not treated Mm well by being ill, and be 
would even say that 1 could get well if [ wished io^ I did not 
take this seriously* but one morning, when calling to see me 
at the office, he attacked me in a. way that made me down¬ 
right Qtigry with him. He told me that indolence and the use 
of stimulants was the cause Of my bad health. He spoke in a 
mocking way, with a piEtcnce of not quite meaning it, hut 
the feeling could not be wholly disguised. Siucig by Ms re^ 
proiLchcs, 1 blurted otiL that he had no right to talk to me, 
even in fun, in such a way. Yes, he said, gcttiiig serious, he 
had ilic best right—*thai of our friendship. He would be no 
friend If he kept his peace about such a matter. Then, 
in my liosie, I retorted that to me the friendship between us 
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did not seem so perfect and complete as it did to him. One 
condition of friendship is that the partners in it should be 
known to each other. He had had my whole life and mind 
open to him, to read it as in a book. His life was a closed 
and clasped volume to me. 

His face darkened, and after a few moments’ silent reflec¬ 
tion he got up and left me with a cold good-bye, and without 
that hand-grasp which had been customary between us. 

After his departure I had the feeling that a great loss, a 
great calamity, had befallen me, but I was still smarting at 
his too candid criticism, all the more because in my heart I 
acknowledged its truth. And that night, lying awake, I re¬ 
pented of the cruel retort I had made, and resolved to ask 
his forgiveness and leave it to him to determine the question 
of our future relations. But he was beforehand with me, and 
with the morning came a letter begging my forgiveness and 
asking me to go that evening to dine with him. 

We were alone, and during dinner and afterwards, \vhen 
W'e sat smoking and sipping black coflfee in the verandah, we 
were imusually quiet, even to gravity, which caused the two 
white-clad servants that w'aitcd on us—the brown-faced 
subtle-eyed old Hindoo butler and an almost blue-black 
young Guiana Negro—to direct many furtive glances at 
their master’s face. They were accustomed to see him in a 
more genial mood when he had a friend to dine. To me the 
change in his manner was not surprising; from the moment 
of seeing him I had divined that he had determined to open 
the shut and clasped volume of which I had spoken—that 
the time had now come for him to speak. 


w 
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CHAPTER I. JVow that we are cool, he said, and 
regret that we hurt each other, I am not sorry that it hap¬ 
pened. I deserved your reproach; a hundred times I have 
wished to tell you the whole story of my travels and adven¬ 
tures among the savages, and one of the reasons which pre¬ 
vented me was the fear that it would have an unfortunate 
effect on our friendship. That was precious, and I desired 
above everything to keep it. But I must think no more about 
that now. I must think only of how I am to tell you my story. 
I will begin at a time when I was twenty-three. It was early 
in life to be in the thick of politics, and in trouble to the 
extent of having to fly my country to save my liberty, perhaps 
my life. 

Every nation, someone remarks, has the government it 
deserves, and Venezuela certainly has the one it deserves and 
that suits it best. We call it a repubhc, not only because it is 
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noL bill abio bccmj£< 0 thLri^ must {I Eame; and tti 
have a good oamCt or a fane danie^, is very convciiienE—C$p^ 
cialiy when you A^ Jmt to borrony money. If the Venezuckn^ 
thinly distribaicd over od area of half a mOIiod square niiles^ 
mostly illiterate pwjsanij. half-breeds, and indigenes, wem 
educ^ied, inicUigCDt Jdcn, Tcaloiia only for the public wcal^ 
it would be possible for them to have a real republic. They 
have instead a govern men t by cliques^ temper^ by revolu¬ 
tion; and a very good government it is, in hannony with 
the phy^cal conditions of the country and the national tcut- 
perament. Now it happens that the educated mefl» reprownt- 
ing your higjier classes, are so few that there are not many 
persons unconnected by ties of blood or mamagp with 
prominciU ineaibcrs of the palilieal groups 10 which they 
belong. By ibis you wiH SCO how easy and almost inevitable 
It is that we she aid beeome accustomed lo look on consplr- 
acy and revolt against the regnant pary/—die men of another 
clique—as only in the natural order of thingan In the event of 
failuTo such ouibradi^ ate punished, but rJacy arc not ro* 
garded as immoral. On the contrary^ men of the highest 
iniclligenct: and virtue nmong us w seen takiTig a leading 
part in these adven t urcii. Whetlier such a conditicn of tilings 
is iotrlasically wrong or not, or would be wrong in some 
circumstances and is noi wong» because itievitablc* in 
Other^t 1 cannot pretend to dcodc; and all diis tifesomc pro^ 
lusion is only to enable you to understand how I—a young 
man nf unblemished eharacter, not a soldier by proressioi4 
not ambitious of political distinctiDn* wealthy for that 
country, popular in society, a lover of social pleasures^ of 
books, of nature— actuated, ns 1 believed, by the higlicst 
motives, allowed myself to be drnwn very readily by friends 
and relatioua into a conspiracy to Overtlirow the |Oveninieiit 
of the momenh the object of replacing jt by more 

worthy men—ourselves, to wit. 

Dur udvenLuju failed becau^ the authorities got wind of 
A. affair and malters were predpitated. Qur leaders at the 
moment imppeued to be scattered over the country—some 
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were abroiiid; and a few hoL-hcaded men of the parly^ who 
were Id Camoas just then, and probabty feared arresip struck 
a rash blow; die Prtniideut was attacked in the street and 
wounded. But the attackers were sciTcd* and some of them 
shot on tlie following day. Wlwa the news reached me I was 
at a distance frcifn the oapital, staying witli a friend on an 
estate he c r^aed on the River Quebrada Honda, in the State 
of Guarico^ nomc fifleea to twenty miles from the towm of 
Z a rn ?!^ . My friend, an officer in the army, was a leader m the 
coiufpiraey; and as I was the only son of a man who had 
been greatly hated by the Minister of War, it became neces¬ 
sary for us llOlh to fly for our liv^. Tn ( he circumj^taneos we 
could noi look to be pardonedp cYcn OH the score of youth. 

Our first decision w^as to escape to the sea-coast; but os ^ 
the risk of a journey to La Guayra, or any other port of 
embarkation on the north side of the country, seemed too 
great, w^e made our way in a contmry direction to the 
Orinoco, and downstream to Angostura. NoWp when vve bad 
reached this conaparad^xty safe hreaihing-place— safe, at all 
events for the momeni—I changed my mind about leaving 
or attempting to leave the country. Since boyhood I had 
taken a very peculiar interKt in that vast and almost uncA- 
plorcd (emtory wc possess south of the Orioocoj with its 
countJess unmapped rivers and trackless forests; and m its 
savage inhabilantSp with tbeif ancient customs and chanictcr, 
unadulterated by contact with Europeans. To visit this priiu^ 
itivo wilderness bad been a cherished dnuini; and I had to 
some extent even prepared mjwlf for such an adventure by 
mastering more than nne of the Indiaii dlalocts of the north- 
eru States of Vcueruela. And now, finding myself on the 
south side of our great livetp with unlimited lime at my dis¬ 
posal, 1 deteitnmcd to gratify ibis wish. My companion took 
hix departure towards the coast, while I sd about making 
preporaiious and hunting up lufortmition from tho|{i who 
had travelled in the interior to trade with the savages. I 
dded eventually to go back upstreani> mid penetrate to ihe 
iaicrior in the western part of Gtiayana, and the AomoniaH 
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territory bordering on Colombia and Brazil, and to return 
to Angostura in about six months’ time. I had no fear of 
being arrested in the semi-independent, and in most part 
savage region, as the Guayana authorities concerned them¬ 
selves little enough about the political upheavals at Caracas. 
Tlie first five or six months I spent in Guayana, after leaving 
the city of refuge, were eventful enough to satisfy a mod¬ 
erately adventurous spirit. A complaisant Government em¬ 
ploye at Angostura had provided me with a passport, in 
which it was set down (for few to read) that my object in 
visiting the interior was to collect information concerning 
the native tribes, the vegetable products of the country, and 
other knowledge which would be of advantage to the Repub¬ 
lic; and the authorities were requested to afford me protec¬ 
tion and assist me in my pursuits. 

I ascended the Orinoco, making occasional expeditions to 
the small Christian settlements in the neighbourhood of the 
right bank, also to the Indian villages; and travelling in this 
way, seeing and learning much, in about three months I 
reached the River Meta, During this period I amused myself 
by keeping a journal, a record of personal adventures, im¬ 
pressions of the country and people, both semi-civilised and 
savage; and as my journal grew, I began to think that on my 
return at some future time to Caracas, it might prove useful 
and interesting to the public, and also procure me fame; 
which thought proved pleasurable and a great incentive, so 
that I began to observe things more narrowly and to study 
expression. But the book was not to be. From the mouth of 
the Meta I journeyed on, intending to visit the settlement of 
Atahapo, where the great River Guaviare, with other rivers, 
empty themselves into the Orinoco. But I was not destined 
to reach it, for at the small settlement of Manapuri I fell ill 
of a low fever; and here ended the first half-year of my 
wanderings, about which no more need be told, 

A more miserable place than Manapuri for a man to be 
ill of a low fever in could not well be imagined. The settle¬ 
ment, composed of mean hovels, with a few large structures 
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of mad, or plasicrod wattle, thuichod wiili palm leaves^ was 
sumaunded by water* marsh, oad fortsi, the breeding-place 
of myriads of croaking frog> and of ctemds of mosi^uitocst; 
even to one In perfect health existence in such a pbee ivoold 
been a burden. The inhabitants rnustered about eighty 
or nineiy, mostly Indians of that degenerote class frequently 
Id be met vdth in smalt tiading outposts. The savages of 
Gnayana are great drinkm, but not dnmkards in our ^ense, 
^nce their fermented liquors contain so tittJe alcahol that 
inordinate quantities must he swallowed to produce Intoxi- 
cation; in the settlements they preftr the tivliiie man's mon: 
potent poisons* ^vith the result that in a small place Ltka 
Manapuri one can scse enacted* as on a stage, the last act in 
the grttit American tragedy. To be succeeded, doubtless, by 
other and possibly greater Lragcdics, My thoughts at that 
period of suffering w-ere pessimistic in the extreme. Some¬ 
times, when the almost continuous min held up for half a 
day, I would manage to creep out a short distance; but I was 
almost past making any exertion, scarcely caring to live, and 
taking absolutely no interest in the news from Caracas, 
Which leachod meat long intervals* Attbe end of twoniontliiii 
feeling a slight improvement m itiy hoilrh* and with it a re- 
turning Lntcrest in life and its aHairs, it occurred to me to get 
out my diniy and wiite a brief account of my sojourn at 
Martapuri. 1 had placed it for safety in a small deal box, leal 
to me for the purpose by a Venezuelan trader, an old resident 
ai the scttlemeni, by Dome Pantaleon—eallcd by all Don 
Punta—one who openly kept half a dozen Indiaii wives in 
his house, and was noted for bis dishonesty and giral* hut 
who had proved himself a good friend to me. The box was 
iu a curucr of the wretched palm-thatched hovel I inhabited; 
but on taking it out 1 discovered that for several w^ceks the 
rain hod been dripping on it, and that the innnuscript was 
reduced to a sodden pidp. ! flung it upon the floor with a 
curse, and threw myself bock da my bod with a groan. In 
that deapanding state I was found by my friend Pan La, who 
WES constant in his visits at all bours; and, when In answer 
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to Iits aitsJcys inquiries 1 poinied lo tie pulpy moss on the 
iniid nciur, Ije Lunied h over wlLli his foot^ and Llicn, bursting 
into a loud laugh 1 kicked it out^ rcmurkiag tbst he had mis* 
Likeo die object for some unknown reptile that had crawled 
ia out of the min. He aiTccU'd to be astunizilicd tliiLt 1 should 
regret its loss^ ll all a true iiarrativep he exclaimed; if I 
wished to write a book for the stay-at-homes to readp I could 
cssily invent a thousand lies far marc cntcituining than any 
red experiences. He had come to me* he said* to propose 
sojiietiiiag. He had lived twenty years at tlmt plucL\ and had 
got aceuslnTncd to the climate* but it would not do for me 
to remain any longer if 1 wished to live. 1 must go away at 
Once to a diiTcrent conalry^to die mountaiosp where it was 
open aud dry. “And if you want qiiiniac when you are there*" 
he concluded* "smell the w^nd when li blows from the south- 
westp Olid you win kihole It into youj siystem^ fr^'^h from the 
forest/' When T remarked despondingJy that in my conditiou 
it tt'oufd be impossible to quit Manapunp he went on to say 
tbxLi El small pmy of Indians was now In ilic settlcnieni; that 
I hey had comCt not only to tradSp^ but to visit one of their 
own tribe* who was Ws wifcp purchased some years ago from 
her father. ‘‘And tlie money she cost me 1 have never re* 
^ticd ID this dny*^’ said hCp "for she is a good wife—not 
jealousp" he add«l* with a curse on all the others. Tliese 
liidinns came oil the W'uy from the Quenevetn mountains, 
and were of tlie Mnquiritari tribe^ He^ Fanta* and. better 
still* his good wife, would inicmi ihem on my behalf* and 
fox a suitable reward they would take me by slow, easy 
itages to their own country* where I would be tirated well 
and recover my health* 

Tills proposal* iiflcr I had considered it well, produced so 
good an cRcct on me* that I not only gave u gEad consent* 
but, on the follow ing day* I was able to get nboiil and begin 
the preparulions for my Journey willi some spirit. 

In ahoin eight days I bade go^-hye to my generous friend 
Fantn* whom I regarded* uAer having seen much of him* as 
a kind of savage beast that bad sprung on me* not to rend, 
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but to rescue from dcjilh; for we know iliat even cruel savage 
brutes and evil men have at times sweet, bcncHeent impulses, 
during which they net ia a way cuntraiy to their nutuics, like 
passive agents of snmc higher power. It was a. continual pain 
to travel in ray weak condition, and the patience of my Lidi- 
sns was severely tiiacd i but they did not Ibisake me; and, at 
last, the cnlire distance, which I conjoctuiicd to be about 
sixty-flve leagues, w'as accompliiihed; and at the end I was 
actually stronger and better in every way tl ifm at the start. 
From this time my progress toward complete recovery was 
rapid. The air, with or without any medicinal virtue blown 
rrum the cinchona trees in the far-olT Andean forest, was 
tonic; and when 1 took my walks on the hillside above the 
ludJaa village, or Liter, when able to Climb to the summits, 
the world as seen rrom those wild Queiicvcta mountains had 
a largeness and varictl glory of scenery peculiarly refreshing 
and delightful to the soul. 

With the Ma(|uitiLari tribe T passed some weeks, and the 
sweet aenscitions of lelurning health made me happy for a 
time; but such sensatioiLi scldoni outlast convalescence. 

I Wfls no sooner well again than 1 began to feel a restless spirit 
stirring in me, 'I'ho monotony of savage life in this place be* 
came intolerable. After my long listless period the reaction 
hadoDnic,nnd Twished on lyforaciion, ad venture—no matter 
huvv dangerous; and for new scenes, new laces, new dialects. 

In the end t conceived the idea of going on to the Casitjuiarc 
river, where J would Hud a few small settlnncnts, and per¬ 
haps obtain help from the authorities there which would 
enable me to reach the Rio Negro. For it was now in my 
mind to follow Uiat river to tlie Amazons, and so down to 
Para and the Atlantic coast. 

Leaving ilic Queueveta range, f started with two of the 
Indians as guitka and travelling companionr; but their 
Journey ended only half-way to the river I wished to reach; 
and they left me with some friendly savages living on the 
Chunapay, a tributaiy of the Cunucuniana which flows to 
the Orinoco. Here I had no choice but to wait until an oppOf" 
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tufiity of atUtulixng m3^ir Lo sumt: p^ty af fnivcTlinj^ Indi¬ 
ans, £orns sosirb-we^T, shGutd arrive; for by this time J liad 
expended tlie wboEc of oiy sniaH capital in ortmiuenLa and 
calico brought frern Mamapurit so that 1 could no longer 
purchase any man's service. And perhaps it will be ns well 
to state at this point just what I possessed. For some Liinc 
I had worn nothing but snndaJs to protect my feet; my gar¬ 
ments consisted of a single soit^ aod one fliumeL sliirt, wtucli 
I washed frciiuentlyT going sihirtlcss W'hilc it wxm dry^Ing. 
FoEiLinatdy I had an ex;oo]Jent blu« cloth clonks durable and 
handsome^ given to me by a friend at Angostiim^ w^bose 
prophecy on prescnLlog that it w^ould outlast very 
nearly game tmeu Jt screed as a covering by night, and to 
keep a man warm and comforLable when iraveilidg in cold 
and wet wenUicr no belter garment was ever made. 1 had a 
revolver and metal cartridge box in my broad leather belt, 
also a good hunUng-knire with slroug buckhom handle and 
a heavy blade abeui nine inches long. In the pocket of my 
cloak I had a pretty silver tbdcr-box, and a match-box—to 
be meniioned agaiii La thl^ narrallve—and one or two other 
irifLiog objcctii: these I was determined to ke^p iiDiil they 
could he kept no longer* 

During the tcdicys IntervaJ of waitmg on the Chunapay 
J was told a nattering tale by the village IndianSi, which 
csTnti^lly caused mo to abandon the proposed journey to 
the Rio Negro. These IddhuLs worn necklets, like nearly ail 
the Guay ana savages; hut one, I observed, possessed a 
necklet laniike tbai of the others, which greatly aroused my 
curiosity, iL was made of thirteen gold plateSj irregular id 
ftirni, about as broad as a mou^s diumbnaiL, and linked 
together with hbres. 1 was allowed to esamine it, and had 
nc doubt that the pieces were of pure gold, beaten flat by 
the savages. When questioued about it they said it was 
origidoHy obtained froiti the Indians of Fambiiari, end Para- 
hunri, Lluy further said, was a idOimtaJnous country west of 
the Orinoco. Eveiy nma and woman in that plaoe^ they 
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assured me, had such a necklet. This report inflamed my 
mind to such a degree that I could not rest by night or day 
for dreaming golden dreams, and considering how to get to 
that rich district, unknown to civilised men. The Indians 
gravely shook their heads when I tried to persuade them to 
take me. They were far enough from the Orinoco, and 
Parahuari was ten, perhaps fifteen, days’journey further on— 
a country unknown to them, where they had no relations. 

In spite of difl5culties and delays, however, and not with¬ 
out pain and some perilous adventures, I succeeded at last 
in reaching the upper Orinoco, and, eventually, in crossing 
to the other side. With my life in my hand I struggled on 
westward through an unknown difficult country, from Indian 
village to village, where at any moment I might have been 
murdered with impunity for the sake of my few belongings. 
It is hard for me to speak a good word for the Guayana 
savages; but I must now say that of them, that they not only 
did me no harm w'hen I was at their mercy during this long 
journey, but they gave me shelter in their villages, and fed 
me when I was hungry, and helped me on my way when I 
could make no return. You must not, however, run away 
with the idea that there is any sweetness in their disposition, 
any humane or benevolent instincts such as are found among 
the-civilised nations: far from it. I regard them now, and, 
fortunately for me, I regarded them then, when, as I have 
said, I was at their mercy, as beasts of prey, plus a cunning 
or low kind of intelligence vastly greater than that of the 
brute; and, for only morality, that respect for the rights of 
other members of the same family, or tribe, without which 
even the rudest communities cannot hold together. How, 
then, could I do this thing, and dwell and travel freely, 
without receiving harm, among tribes that have no peace 
with and no kindly feelings towards the stranger, in a dis¬ 
trict where the white man is rarely or never seen? Because I 
knew them so well. Without that knowledge, always av^- 
able, and an extreme facility in acquiring new dialects, which 
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had increased by practice until it was almost like intuition, 
I should have fared badly after leaving the Maquiritari tribe. 
As it was, I had two or three very narrow escapes. 

To return from this digression. I looked at last on the 
famous Parahuari mountains, which, I was greatly surprised 
to find, were after all nothing but hills, and not very high 
ones. TTus, however, did not impress me. The very fact that 
Parahuari possessed no imposing feature in its sceneiy 
seemed rather to prove that it must be rich in gold: how else 
could its name and the fame of its treasures be familiar to 
people dwelling so far away as the Cunucumana? 

But there was no gold. I searched througli the whole 
range, which was about seven leagues long, and visited the 
villages, where I talked much with the Indians, interrogating 
them, and they had no necklets of gold, nor gold in any form; 
nor had they ever heard of its presence in Parahuari, nor in 
any other place known to them. 

The very last village where I spoke on the subject of my 
quest, albeit now without hope, was about a league from 
the western extremity of the range, in the midst of a high 
broken country of forest and savannah and many swift 
streams; near one of these, called the Curicay, the village 
stood, among low scattered trees—a large building, in which 
all the people, numbering eighteen, passed most of their 
time when not hunting, with two smaller buildings attached 
to it. The head, or chief, Runi by name, was about fifty 
years old, a taciturn, finely formed, and somewhat dignified 
savage, who was either of a sullen disposition or not well 
pleased at the intrusion of a white man. And for a time I 
made no attempt to conciliate him. What profit was there 
in it at all? Even that light mask, which I had worn so long 
and with such good effect, incommoded me now: I would 
cast it aside and be myself—-silent and sullen as my bar¬ 
barous host. If any malignant purpose was taking form in 
his mind, let it, and let him do his W'orst; for when failure 
first stares a man in the face it has so dark and repellent a 
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Ipok not anything that can be added can mate him morij 

iniserablCp nor has he any appirheitiHion. For weeks I bad 
been ifcarching with eager, feverisb eyes in cvcjy vjJIage^ tn 
eveiy roci^ crevice, in evtry noisy inoimtoin strcinnlct, for 
tlie gliueiing yelJow duat T hud trnvefJed far to bndi And 
noivall my beautiful dreams—nil Uie pleasure and power to 
be—had vanislied like a mere mimge an the savunnah at 

It was a day of despair which 1 spent in this phiec, sitting 
all day indoors, ftir it rainirtg hnrd^ immersed in my owTi 
gloomy tbou^ts, pretending to do^e in my sent, and out of 
the narrow slits of my half-closed eyes seeing the uthenid also 
sitting or moving abont, like shadows or people in a dream; 
and I cared nothing about them, and wished not to seem 
friendly, even for the sake of the food they mSghl offer me 
by-and-by* 

Towards evening the rtiin ceased; and rising up I went out 
a short distance to the neighbouring stream:, where 1 sat on 
a stone, and casting off my sandals, ]a\cd my bruised feet in 
Uie euol running water. The western hiilf of the sty was bitio 
again with that tender Jucfd blue seen after rain, but the 
leaves still glittnmd with waterri and the wet trunkj$ I poked 
almost bbek under the green Ibliage. The rnjts loveliness of 
the scone touehed and lightened my lieart. Away back in the 
east the hills of I^rahuari, with the level Bun full on them* 
loomed with a strange glory against the giey miny clouds 
drawing off on that Hide, and their new my^Eic beauty almost 
made me forget bow these same tdlls had wearied, and bun, 
^nd mocked mcp On that side, also Co tlie north and south* 
there WPS open forest, but tn the west a different prospect 
niet the eye. Beyond the stream and ihe strip of verdure that 
fringed it, and the tew scaltcrud dwarf trees growing near its 
banks, spread a brown savannah sloping upwards to a long, ^ 
tow^ rocky ridge, beyond which rose a great solitary blUr or 
rather mountain^ conical in form, and clothed in fart^t al- 
niost to the summiL This was the mouataiu Ytaioa^ the cliief 
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landmaric in that district As the sun went down over Ihc 
beyond tho savonnahp the whole W4:jitem sky changed 
to a ddiKitc rosc-colotar that had the appearance of rose-, 
coloured smoke blov^Ti there by some fa.r-off wind, nnd left 
suspended^ thin, brilliant veil sho^ving through it ^ 
dtstant sky beyond^ blue and ethereal. Flocks of birds, a kind 
of troupial, were flying past me overhead^ flock succeeding 
flock, on their way to tiicif fOOSting-place, uttering as they 
flew a elenr, beli-like cliirpi and there was something 
ethereal too m those drops of mefodioua sound, wl^h felJ 
into my heart like raindrops faUIog into a pool to mi^ ihdr 
fresh heavenly water with ihe water of earllu 
Doubtless into the turbid tara of my heart saime saered 
drops had fallen—from the pacing birds, frOin that crimson 
disc which had now dropped 1 m:1ow the horiion, the dark-’ 
ening hills, the rose and blue of inflntte hea%-etip from the 
whole visible circle; and I felt purifled and had a strange 
sense and appmhenjtion of a ?iecmt iimueenuc and spirituality 
lit nature- a prescience of some bouni, incalctilably distant 
perhaps,^ to which we rue oJI moving; of a time when the 
heavenly laiii shall have washed us clenn from all spot and 
blemish. This tmejtpected peace which I bad found now 
^mtd to me of iiihniLely greater value than that yellow 
metal I had missed finding, withal! its possibillticsi My wish 
now was to re^t for a season at this spot, so remote and lovely 
slid peaceful, where 1 laid c.^peTicnE:ed such tiiiiujtial fedingsip 
and such a blessed disihusionmenf. 

This was the end of my second period in Guayana; the 
first had been filled with tbit dream of a book to win me 
fame in my country* perhaps even in Europe: the sscondp 
from the time of leaving the Queneveta moiuitainsp with the 
dream of boundless wealth—the old dream of gold in this 
region that ha5 drawn so many minds sinoe the days of 
Alonzo PmXrro. But to retnuJit 1 must propitiate Runi^ sit- 
ling silent with gloomy bmwfi over there indexers; and he did 
not appear to me like one that might be won with words* 
however flattering. It was clear to me that the time had come 
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to part with my one remaining valuable trinket—the tinder- 
box of chased silver. 

I returned to the house, and going in seated myself on a 
log by the fire, just opposite to my grim host, who was 
smoking and appeared not to have moved since I left him . I 
made myself a cigarette, then drew out the tinder-box, with 
its tot and steel attached to it by means of two small silver 
chains. His eyes brightened a little as they curiously watched 
my movements, and he pointed without speaking to the 
Rowing coals of fire at my feet. I shook my head, and strik¬ 
ing the steel, sent out a brilliant spray of sparks, then blew 
on the tinder and lit my cigarette. This done, instead of 
returning the box to my pocket I passed the chain through 
the buttonhole of my cloak and let it dangle on my breast 
as an ornament. When the cigarette was smoked I cleared 
my throat in the orthodox manner, and fixed my eyes on 
Rum, who, on his part, made a slight movement to indicate 
that he was ready to listen to what I had to say. 

My speech was long, lasting at least half an hour, delivered 
in a profound silence; it was chiefly occupied with an account 
of my wanderings in Guayana; and being little more than a 
catalogue of names of all the places I had visited, and the 
tribes and chief or head men with whom I had come in con- 
toct, I was able to speak continuously, and so to hide my 
ignorance of a dialect which was stfll new to me. The 
Guayana savage judges a man for his staying powers. To 
stand as motionless as a bronze statue for one or two hours 
watching for a bird; to sit or lie still for half a day; to endure 
pain, not seldom self-inflicted, without wincing; and when 
delivering a speech to pour it out in a copious stream, with¬ 
out pausing to take breath or hesitating over a word—to be 
able to do all this is to prove yourself a man, an equal, one 
to be respected and even made a friend of. What I really 
^shed to say to him was put in a few words at the conclu-^ 
sion of my well-nigh meaningless oration. Everywhere, I 
smd, I had been the Indian’s friend, and I wished to be his 
friend, to live with him at Parahuari, even as I had lived with 
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otiaer chiefs and heads of villages and ramilles; to be looked 
on by himp as these otheni had looked oq not as a 
stranger ora white man* but as a friend; a brother^ an Indinn. 

I ceased speaking, and tiim was a slight miinnuioiia 
sound in the room^ as of wind long pent up jn many lungs 
suddenly c?chaled» while Runi^ still uomoveil, eiTiitted el low 
grunt. Then I rose^ and detaching the silver ornament fruni 
iny doak prcskcntcd it io him* He accepted It; not veiy gra- 
douslyp as a stranger to these people might have [magLued; 
but Z was satishedp feeling sure dial £ had made a favourable 
impression. After a liitle he handed the box to the person 
sitting next to him* who exJXtulned it and passed it on to a 
thirdp and in tiiis way it went round and came back onoe 
iiion: to Rtini. Then he called for a drinje. There happened to 
he a store of casserie iti the house; probably the women hud 
been busy for some days past in making it^ little thinking 
that il was destined to be prematurely consumed. A large 
jarful w-as produced; Run! politely quatfed the firet cup^ I / 
followed; then the oihers; and the w^omcn drank abo, n 
woman taking about one cupful to a man’s iliree. Runi mid I. 
howeveTp drank the most, for we had oar positions as the 
two principal personages there to maintain^ Tong»ies were 
loosened now; for the alcohok Small Os tlie quantity con- 
t-iincd in thb mild liquor is, had begun to tell on our brains, -j 

1 had not theif [wt tie-shaped stomach* made to bold unlim-^ ' 

quantities of meat and drink; but 1 was determined on 
tins most important occasion not to deserve my host’s con- 
tempt—to be compunrd* perhapSp to the small bifd tlmt i 

delicately picks up six drop* of water In lU bill and is salb- 3 

bed. i would measure my inrcngth against hb, and ifncces- 
saiy drink myself into a state of insensibility. At last f wtss M 
sicarecly able to aland OH my leg?L But even the seasoned old 
savage was nJfected by this tlrasH Iti viito ve^ntas, said the 
ancietiu; and the principle holds good where there is no if 
vinum, but only mild casscrie. Runi now informed me ibai ? 
ho had once known a white maji^ iliat be was u bud man, f 

which had him to say that nil white men were bad; ^ 
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even fls David, £iin more sflrwpingly, had proclaimed that 
all men were liars. Now he Aiund th;ii ic was not * 0 . that I 
was a good oiaa. His rdcndTiDesj jncreascd withinfOXicatJon, 
1 le presented me with a curious little tinder-box, made from 
the conicat tail of an armadillo, hoilow'Cd out, and provided 
With a wooden stopper:—this to be used in place of the box 
1 had deprived myself of. He also fumtshed me with a grass 
lunnniiclc, and had It hang up there and then, so that I could 
[IC down wliea inclined. Tbent was iiL^thing he would not do 
for me. And at Jast^ when many more cup^ had been emp- 
and a third or founh jar brought out, he to 

unburthen his heart of it$ dark and dangerous secrete. He 
slied leapt—for th^ “trLan wjihout a t^ar'' dwelLn not in the 
woods of Guay ana: tears for those who had b«D treacher¬ 
ously sloJn long years ago; for his father, who had been 
killed by TripicUp the father of Managa, who was si ill above 
ground. But let htm and all liU peopk beware of Ruoj. He 
had spilt their blood beron.% he had fed the fox and vulture 
with their flesli, and would never rest whdi: Mnnaga lived 
with his people at Uritay—the five hills of Uritayp which were 
two days" Journey from Pamhuari. While ilius Lilfcingof his 
old enemy he lashed himself tnto a kind of freti^, smiting 
his chest and gnashuig his teeth; and ^ally seizing a spear^ 
he buried its ptiint deep into the clay floor, only to wrench 
jt out again and strike it into the earth again and again, to 
show how he would Kcrve Managa, and any one of Munaga^s 
people he might meet with—man, woman, or child. Then he 
staggered out from the door to j^ourish hb spear; and look* 
lag to the DOrLhvrest, he shouted aloud to Managa to come 
and slay his people and burn down bis house, as he had so 
often ihrentened to do. 

*'Let him come] Let Marnga comd" I cried ^ staggering 
out after hiuL “I am your friend, your brother; I have no 
«pcar and uo amows^, hut 1 have this—llttsf' And here I dimv 
out and fiourished my revolver. ^%Vhere is Managa?"" 1 
continued. “Where are the bids of Uritayr^ He pointed to a 
star low down in the southwesL “Then/’ I shnutedp “let tim 
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bullet find Managa, sitting by the fire isnioiig his people, and 
Jet iiim foU and pour out his blood on the ground f" And 
wlih tbai r discharged my pistol in the direction he Jiad 
pointed to. A scream of terror burst out from the women and 
cbildren^ while RunI at my side, in an access of liejnoe delight 
and admiiiition^ turned and embraced oie. It was the first 
and last embrpoe I ever suOered fram a naked male savage, 
and although this did not seem a time for fastidious fedln^, 
to be hugged to bis sweltering body was an unpleasant 
experience. 

More cups of casserie followed this outburst; and at last, 
unable to keep it tip any longer, I staggered to my hamniDck^ 
but being unable to get into it, Rumi, overflowing with kind¬ 
ness, came to my assisLanix, w^hcrcupon w^e fell and rolled 
together on the floor. Finailyp I was raised by the others and 
tumbled into ray swinging bed, and fell at once into a deep, 
dreiinile$$ sleep, f/om whkh I did not awake until idler 
sunrise on the following moralng. 





CHAPTER n. _/t 13 forttiiUitc that ca^nc is manu^ 
r^cttired by an ejcti^mcly slow, laborious proce 5 $j stuca the 
women, who are the {lHiik-fii3kcTs> in the first place huve to 
reduce the material (cassava bread) to a pulp by means of 
their own molars,^ after wliieh it h watered down and put 
away m troughs to fermenL Great is the diligence of thei^e 
drilling slavey; hut, work how they will, they can only satisfy 
lords' love of a big drink at long intervals. Snch n fuoo 
that at which I had assisted is therefore the result of 
patient mostii^tion and silent fLTTncntaticiii—[he 
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delict Ee Uowtr of a plant that bean a long time growing. 
Having now cfttublishcd myacir one of the fatniry^ at the 
cost of so™ disagreeable seasatioa? and a pang or two of 
self-disguslr 1 resolved to Jet Jiodiiiig further Lfuuhlc rnn nt 
J^jrahuarit hul to live the easy^ careless life of the idle majl, 
jotaing in hunting and hshing etpediiiODs when m the mood; 
at OLlier times enjojmg cxistenei: in my awn W 3 y^ apart from 
my fellows, convening with wild natum in that solitary p^ace* 
Besides Rnni, there werCj m our little comiDiiiiiLj, two 
oldish iuen, his cousins I believe, who Jiad wives and grown¬ 
up children. AnDther family consisted of Piaki^ Runi's 
nephew^ his brother Kua-kd—about whom there win lie 
much to $ay--<Lnd a sister Oahivu. Pinkd had a wife and two 
children; Kua-^k6 Wiisi unmarried nnd atiout nineteen or 
twenty years old; OaEava was the youn^l of the three. Jjist 
of alh ft'ho shouJd perhaps have been first, was Runi^s 
mother, called Cla-do, probably in imitndon of the ciy of 
some bird, for in those lattludos a person is rarely* perhaps 
pcvcri called by his or her real nnuic, which is a secret 
jealously preserved, even froin near relations, I believe dial 
Qa-cia herself wtis the only living being who knew the name 
her profits had bestowed on her at birth. She was a very old 
woman, spec in figure, bmisTi as old sun-baked TeuLher, her 
face written over wish innumerable wrinklesi, and her long 
coar^ hair perfectly w^hite; yet she wb^ excc^Lngly active, 
and seemed to do more work than any other woman in the 
eomjuunrtyr marc than that, %vhea ihc cky*s toil was over 
and nothing rcrumned for die others to do* then Cla-cla'a 
cught work would begb; and this iv^js to UiH aU the others, 
or at all events all the men, to sleep. She w^as like a self- 
regulating machine, and punctually every evening, when the 
door was closed^ and the night-fire made up, and every man 
in his Jpjiuntxdi, she would set herself going, tell bg the most 
in[mnTnn.ble storieSn Until the hast listener w*as fast asleep: 
later in the nighL, if any man woke with a snort or grunti off 
she would go again, taking up the Lbnzad of the tale where 
she had droppd it. 
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Old CIa<ra amused me very mueh, by night and day. and 
I^ldOm Ijred of watching her owlish eoujitcnanw os she sat 
by the fire, aevcr alia wing it to sink low for want of fUel’ 
wwoji studying the pot when it was on to sitniner, and at 
the same lijnc atiejiding to the movements of the others 
about her, ready at a momeni’s notice to give assistance or 
to dart out on a stmy cliickcn or refractory chiJd. 

So much did she amuse me, although without jatending 
It, that I thought ft would be only fair, in my turn, to do 
something for her entertaiament. I was engaged one day in 
shaping a wooden foQ with my kuife, whistling and siniiing 
snatches of old melodies at my wort, when all at once I 
caught itfght of the ancient dame looting greatly delighted, 
chuckling internally, nodding her head, and keeping time 
hcf hnndSp EvidciilJy she was ablf to uppr&diitE: a 
of muxic superior to that of the aborigiruil!v and foithwiLh 1 
abandoned my foiJs for the time nnd set about die manii- 
facturc of a guiiar^ wJiich cost nie much labour* and brought 
out more fngenuJLy than I bad ever ihoughi myselTcapable 
or To reduce the wood to the right tbiiiuesa. then lo bead 
and Vnsten it with Vr^ooden and with gums, to add the 
Ann, frets* keys^ and finally the catgut strings—those of 
Another kmd being oui of the question—kept me busy for 
some days. When completed it was a mde insinunent^ scarce¬ 
ly tunable, nevertheless when 1 Bmote the strings, pJayfng 
lively music, or accompanied myself in singing, 1 found that 
it was a great succesSi^ and so was as much pleased w^iLh my 
own pcrformaiice as iff had bad the most perfect guitar ever 
tnade in old Spain. 1 also skipped about the floor, stnicn* 
■Btrumming at ilie same time, mslmcimg them in the most 
lively danoes of ihe wbitcsj in which the fEsci must be as 
nimble as the playeKs It ts true that fhexe exhibitions 

were always witnessed by the adults with a profound gravity 
w hich w'ould have disheiiitcned a stranger to their ways. They 
Were a of hollow &roji 2 e statues that looked at but I 
knew that Ihc living animals iwid# oflliein wtm tickled at 
tny singiiigp strununing, and pirouetting^ Cla-cla was^ how* 
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cvcr^ an eaccptioii. and encoiiragod mt dot infrequently by 
eniJttmg H i^und, Imlf cackle and half screechy by way of 
Laughters Tnr she had came to her second childho^, at 
aU events* had dropped the Jtolid ina$k which the young 
Guay ana ^va^Cp in zmitHtiun of hi;^ elder;, adjusts to his 
face at about the age of tw'elvc, to wear ii ihereafter aU his 
life long, or only to drop k occasionally when very drunk. 
The ygungstcr? also openly manEfcsied their pleasure,^ al- 
tlioughf as a rale* they try to restrain their feelings in the 
presence of firowo-up people, and with tlieoi I bcciimea 
great favourite. 

By-and-by t leiurned to my foil-making, and ga.ve Ihetii 
fencing lessons^ and Sometimes invited two or throe of the 
biggest boys to attack me [i]niii|Laneou.sIy, just to show how 
easily I could disa™ and kiU them* This practice excited 
some interest in Kua-kd, w^ho had a little more of curiosity 
and geniality and less of the put-on dimity cfihe others, and 
with him I bcuame most intimrite. Fencing with Kua-kd wns 
highly amusing; no sooner was be in posiEion^ foil in hand, 
than all my instructions were thrown to the winds, and he 
would charge and attack me in bis own barburoua mEnncri 
W'ith the result that I would send liis foil spinning a dozen 
yards away* while be, sEruek motEonlcss, would ga^ after k 
in open-mouthed astonishment. 

Three weeks bad passed by not unplcasjintly wben^ one 
momijig, I took It into my head la walk by myself across 
iliiii somewhat sterile savannah west of the villagts and 
stream, which endedp as 1 have aaid, in si long, Jow^ stony 
ridge. From the vilLigc there nothing to aitnict the eye 
iii that direetion; but J wished to get a better view of that 
great solitary hill or mountain nf Ytaioa, and of the cloud- 
like summits beyond it tn the distil nee. From the stream the 
ground rose in a gredtm! islcpe* and the highest part of the 
ridge for which I made was about two miles from the startiog 
point—a parched brown plain* wirh nothing grow'iog on it 
but scaLtered tu.ssocks of sere hair-like gniss. 

When T reached the top and enuld see the countiy beyondp 
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T wasiigrecBbly disappoiotecl ai ibe discovciyilmL the stcnio 
grouiid eAiended only nbouf b. mllis and a tjiiartef on ilic 
furLhcrr .'side, and was succeeded by a fomst—a very kiviLing 
patch of woodland coven ng five or sbe square miles, occupy¬ 
ing a kind of obbng basin, eatending fmm the foot of 
Yiyioa on the norLb to a low mngc of rocky liilbi on the 
south, Fiom the wooded basin tong narrow strips of forest 
ran out in various directi ons like the u mas of an octopus, one 
pair embracing ihe slopes of Ytaiua* another much broader 
bell extending along n volley which cut through tlie ridge of 
liills On the south side at right angicsi, and was Tost to sight 
beyond; far away m the west and south and north distant 
mountains appeared, not in regular ranges, but in groups or 
singly, or looking like blue banked-up clouds on the horiion. 

Glad at Jiavlng diiKiov^red the existence of this forest so 
near home, nnd wondering why my Indian friends had never 
taken me lo it, or ever went om on that side* I set forth with 
a light heart to explore it for myself, regretting only that I 
was without a proper weapon for procuring game, llic walk 
from the ridge over the savannah W'as easy, us the barren. 
STony ground sloped dow'nward the whole w'ay. The outer 
pit of the wood on my side was very open^ composed in 
most part of dw^arf trees that grow on stony soil, and scat¬ 
tered thorny bushes bearing a yellow^ pen-shaped blossom^ 
Presently I eamc to thicker wood* where the trees were much 
taller and in greater variety; and after thh came another 
sterile strip, hkt that on the edge of the wood, w'bere stone 
cropped out from the ground and nothlag grew except ihc 
yellow-flowered thorn bushes^ Ptissing this sterile ribbon, 
which seemed to extend to a considerable distance noiib and 
south* and was lifty to a hundred yards wide, the forest 
again became dense and the trees large, with much under¬ 
growth in places obstructing the view and making progress 
difSculL, 

I spent several hours in this wild paradise, which was so 
much more delightful than the extensive gloomier forests I 
had so often pencLntted in Guayana: for here, if the trees 
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die! noi attain to such majeatie proportionSi^ tiie variety of 
vegetable forms was cvea greater; 33 far as 1 wnt it was 
nowhere dark under the irees, and the mnnher of lovely 
parasites everyw'bcre illustrated the kindly inBucace of light 
and air. Even where the trees were larg^sit the siansluiic pciw- 
tmted^ subdued by the foliage to exquisite green ish-galden 
tints, hlltng the wide low^er spates wiili tender hQjf-ligbts^ 
and faint blue-and-grey shadows. Lying on my back and 
gazing up, I felt leluctont to rise and renew my rambk. For 
whni a roof was that above my head I Roof I call it, just as 
tlic poets in their poverty sometiines dca-Tibe tlic infinite 
ethcnsl sky by that word; but U was no more roof-Iikc and 
biiidcring to the soaring spirit than the higher clouds that 
lloaL in cLmging forms and tints, and like the foliage chesten 
the intolcnibk naonday beams, HoW' far above me seemed 
that leafy cloudhtid into whkh I gazed! Nature, we know, 
first taught the arcbitect to produce by long colonnades the 
iiluiian of distance; but the lighKxcluding roof prevenu 
him from getting the sainc eOcet above. Here Nature is 
unapproachable with her green, airy canopy^ a JiUn-rmpreg- 
nated cloud—cloud above cloud—and though the highest 
may be unrcached by the eye, the beams ycl fiitcr through^ 
illuming ihc wide spaces tJencaib—chamber suececdccl by 
chamber* each with its own Special fights and shadows, Far 
above me, but not nearly su far as it sbcmetL ^hc tender 
gloom of one such ebam^r or spec is traversed now' by a 
golden shaA of light falling through some break in the upper 
foUa^e^ giving a si range glory to everylhing it touehes— 
projecting leaves, and beard-Uke tuft of moss, and snaky 
bush-rope. And in tlie open p[irt of that most Open 
space, suspended on nothing to the eye, the shaft revtaU a 
tangle of shining stiver threads—the web of some large trcc- 
spidcr. These seemingly distant, yet distinctly visibta threads^ 
serve to remind me that ihc hurnan artist is only able to get 
his horizontal distance by a tnoaotonous reduplication of 
pillar and arch, placed at regular intervak, and that the 
least departure from this order would destroy the cITccL But 
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Nature pnoducfts htt effects at madomp and seems only ta 
mcrease the beautlM illusion by that iu^mie variety of 
dt^aniiian jn which she revels, binding tree to tree in a 
tangle of cnaconda-ilke Liana^p and dwindling down from 
these huge cables to airy webs and hoirllke fibres that vibrate 
to the wind of the passing iitsect'a wing. 

Thus in idlEnHifi. Avith Euch thoughls for company. F spent 
time, glad that no human being, savage or civil iscdi was 
With me. Jt was better to be alone to Uidcn to the monkeys 
that chattered without offending; to watch them occupied 
with the u nserious business of their lives. With that luxuria nt, 
tropical nature, its green clouds and illuEiva aerial spaces 
flilJ of mystery, they harmonised well in Jauguage, appear* 
ance and motions;—mountebank angels, living their lantas- 
tic lives far above earth in a half-way henveo of their own, 

I ^w more monkeys on that morning than f usually saw 
in the course of a week's ra mbling- And other animals were 
wen; I particularly remember two accourles I sLanltd, that 
after rushing away a few yard^ slopped and stood peering 
back at me as if not knowing whether to regard me as friend 
or enemy. Birds, too, were strangely abundiml; and alto¬ 
gether tMs struck me as being the richest hunting-ground I 
bad ^n. and it astouished me to think that the Indians of 
the village did not appear to visit it. 

On my return in the afternoon I gav-e on entbuskstlc 
account of my day^a rumblep speaking not of the things that 
had moved my soul, but only of those w^hich move the 
Guayana Indhtu^s soul—the anlmiil food he craves, and 
whichp one would imagine. Nature would prefer him to do- 
without, so hard he finds it to wrest a sufilciency from Iver. 
To my surprise they shook their heads and looked LroubJed 
at what I said; and finally, my host informed me that the 
wood I had been in was a dangerous place: that if they went 
there to bunt a great injury would be done to them; and he 
finished by advising me not to visit h again. 

I began to understand from their Ico^ and llie old man'j 
vague words that their fear of the wood was superstiiioin. 
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If dai 3 gei:Cii 5 crtaturts had existed there—tigerSt Or ca- 
mooriiit, or solitary murderous Kavages—iliey would have 
said so; but when I pressed ihetn wiih questions they couJd 
only repeat that "somethiog bad^" existed in the place, that 
animals were abundant there bcirauswr no Indian who valued 
his lire dared venturr into It. 1 replied ihBt ueless they gave 
me some more definite informatioii 1 should certainly go 
again, and put niyself in the way of the danger they feared. 

My reckless eourage, as they consider^ it, surprised 
them; but they had already begun to find out that ihcir 
superstitions had no effect on me, that I Jistcued to iliem as 
to xtorica invented to amuse a Child* and for the moment 
they made no further attempt to dissuade me. 

Next day 1 returned to the forest of evil report, wkidi had 
now 3 new and even greater charm^ — the fascination of the 
uuknowti and the mysterious; still, the warning I had re¬ 
ceived made me distrustful and oiutious at first, for I could 
not help thinking about it. Wlien we consider how much of 
thdr life is passed in the woods, which become as famUiar 
to them as the streets of our native town to us, it seems al¬ 
most incredible that tJiese savages have a supemitiOUS fear 
of all forests, fearing tbem as imichi even in the bright light 
of day, as a nervous child mth memory filled with ghost- 
stories fears B dark room. But, like the Child in the dark 
rCM^m* they fear the forest only when alone in it, and for this 
reason always hunt in couples or parties. What* then* pre¬ 
vented them from visiting this particular wood, which Of¬ 
fered $0 tempting a harvest? The question troubled me not 
a little; at the same time I wan ashamed of the feeling, and 
fought against rt; and In the end I m^idc my way \o the same 
sequestered spot where I had rested so long on my previous 
visit. 

In thix place T witnessed a new Lhitig, and had a strange 
experience. Sittiag on the ground ia the shade ofa larga tree, 

1 l^gaa to hear a confused noise as of a coming tempest of 
wind mixed with shrill culU and cries. Nearer and nearer It 
came, and at last a multitude of birds of many kinds, but 
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mostly small, appeared in sight swarmlDg ihrough the treeSp 
some ruiioing od the Lrunhs and largjcr hranciies^ others Hit^ 
ting through the foJjage, and many keeping on ilie wing, npw 
hovering and now darting tills way or ihau They were aU 
busily scari:hing far and pursuing the insects, moving on at 
the same lime, and in a very few niioutcs they had finEshed 
exnminmg the trees near me, and were gone; but not satisfied 
with what I had witnessed^ J jumped up and rushed after 
the floek to keep tt In sight. All my eantlon and ail recollcc- 
tiOD of what the rndiam liad said was nuw^ forgat« so great 
was my interest in this bird-army; but as they mo’VflS on 
without pause Utcy quickly left me behind, end presentiy my 
career was stopped by an impendrabb tangle of bushes* 
vines, and roots of large trees extending like huj^ cables 
along the ground. In the midst of this leafy labyrinth I sat 
down on a projecting root to cool my blood before attempt¬ 
ing to make my way back lo my former position. After that 
tempest of motion and confused noises the silence nf the 
forest seemed ve^ profound; but before I had been resting 
ntany moments it was broken by a low strain of exquisite 
bfrd-nicfody, wondeifuJly pure and express!ve, unlike any 
musical sound f had ever licard before. It seemed to issue 
from a thick dtistcf of broad leaves of a creeper only a few 
yards from where I sat. With my eyes fixed on this green 
hiding-place I waited with suspcndE:d breath for its repctl^ 
lion, w'ondering whether any civiltscd being had ever listened 
to such A iEimm before. Surely uoi, J thought, else the fame 
of so divine a ntclody would long ago have been noised 
abroad, f thought of the tialejOp the celebrated organ-bird 
or fltite-bird, and of the various ways in which lieaters ore 
ilTected by it. To some its warbling Is like the sound of ii 
^utiful luystenoiis instrument, while to others it seems 
like the singing of a blitbe-hcarted child with A highly melo¬ 
dious voice. 1 had often heard and listened with delight Ie> 
the singing of the riaJejo m liic Guayana forests, but this 
sodg^ or musical phrase, was utterly unlike It in ehamcEcr. It 
was pure, more expressive, softer—so low that at a distance 
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of forty yards I could hardly have heard it. But its greatest 
charm was its resemblance to the human voice—a voice 
purified and brightened to something almost angelic. Im¬ 
agine, then, my impatience as I sat there straining my sense, 
my deep disappointment when it was not repeated! I rose 
at length very reluctantly and slowly began making my way 
back; but when I had progressed about thirty yards, again 
the sweet voice sounded just behind me, and turning quickly 
I stood still and waited. The same voice, but not the same 
song—not the same phrase; the notes were different, more 
varied and rapidly enunciated, as if the singer had been more 
excited. The blood rushed to my heart as I listened; my 
nerves tingled with a strange new delight, the rapture pro¬ 
duced bysuch music heightened bya sense of mystery. Before 
many moments I heard it again, not rapid now, but a soft 
warbling, lower than at first, infinitely sweet and tender, 
sinking to lisping sounds that soon ceased to be audible; the 
whole having lasted as long as it would take me to repeat a 
sentence of a dozen words. This seemed the singer’s farewell 
to me, for I waited and listened in vain to hear it repeated; 
and after getting back to the starting-point I sat for upwards 
of an hour, still hoping to hear it once more! 

The westering sun at length compelled me to quit the 
wood, but not before I had resolved to return the next 
morning and seek for the spot where I had met with so 
enchanting an exj^rience. After crossing the sterile belt I 
have mentioned within the wood, and just before I came to 
the open outer edge where the stunted trees and bushes die 
away on the border of the savannah, what was my delight 
and astonishment at hearing the mysterious melody once 
more! It seemed to issue from a clump of bushes close by; 
but by this time I had come to the conclusion that there was 
a ventriloquism in this woodland voice which made it impos¬ 
sible for me to determine its exact direction. Of one thing I 
was, however, now quite convinced, and that was that the 
singer had been following me all the time. Again and again 
as I stood there listening it sounded, now so faint and appar- 
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cntly Tar olT u to be scarcely audible; then all at once it 
would ring out bright and clear within a few yards cf me, tu 
if die shy little thing had suddenly grown bold; but, far or 
near, the vocalist remained tovistble, and at len^ the 
tastalisiog melody ceased altogether. 




CHAPTER IM. j WAS not disappointed on my oext 
visit to tbe forest, nor on se^^craj ^ijcce^lng visits; and ihb 
seemed to show that if 1 was right In bcijeviiig that these 
stmn^p melodJotis uttenmees proceeded from one indivId* 
ual^ iben the bird or bemg, although still refusLng to shuw 
iUclf, w^3s always on the watch for my appearance^ and fol¬ 
lowed mo wherever I went. This thought only served to 
uicieiise my curiosity; I was constantly panclcring over the 
wifaject* and at last concluded that ft would bo best to induce 
one of the In dLana to go with me to the wood on the cluincc 
of hia being able to eiplalD the mystery. 

One of the treasTines I had managed to preserve in my so¬ 
journ with these children of nature, who were always anxious 
to bwonic possessors of my bdongiiigs, was a small prettily 
fashioned meta! match-box, opening with a springs RcrDem- 
bermg that Kiia-k6| among others^ had looked at this triJlc 
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with covetous eyes—the covetous way in which they all 
look^ at it had given it a fictitious value in my own—I tried 
to bribe him with the oifer of it to accompany me to my 
favourite haunt. The brave young hunter refused again and 
again; but on each occasion he offered to perform some 
other service or to give me something in exchange for the 
box: At last I told him that I would give it to the first person 
who should accompany me, and fearing that someone 
would be found valiant enough to win the prize, he at length 
plucked up a spirit, and on the next day, seeing me going out 
for a walk, he all at once offered to go with me. He cunningly 
tried to get the box before starting—his cunning, poor youth ! 
was not very deep. I told him that the forest we were about to 
visit abounded with plants and birds unlike any I had seen 
elsewhere, that I wished to learn their names, and everything 
about them, and that when I had got the required informa¬ 
tion the box would be his—not sooner. Finally we started, 
he, as usual, armed with his zabatana, with which, limagined, 
he would procure more game than usually fell to his little 
poisoned arrows. When we reached the wood I could see 
that he was ill at ease; nothing could persuade him to go 
into the deeper parts; and even where it was very open and 
light he was constantly gazing into bushes and shadowy 
places, as if expecting to see some frightful creature lying in 
wait for him. This behaviour might have had a disquieting 
effect on me had I not been thoroughly convinced that his 
fears were purely superstitious, and that there could be no 
dangerous animal in a spot I was accustomed to walk in 
every day. My plan was to ramble about with an uncon¬ 
cerned air, occasionally pointing out an uncommon tree or 
shrub or vine, or calling his attention to a distant bird cry 
and asking the bird’s name, in the hope that the mysterious 
voice would make itself heard, and that be would be able to 
give me some explanation of it. But for upwards of two hours 
we moved about, hearing nothing except the usual bird- 
voic«, and during all that time he never stirred a yard from 
my side nor made an attempt to capture anything. At length 
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we sat dawn tinder ^ tree, in an open spot close to Lhe border 
of the wood. He sat down very rdtiaamtlyp and seeni«l more 
troubled in his mind than ever, keeping bis eyes contintmJiy 
rDvmg about, while he hstened intently to every sound. The 
Bounds were not Tew^ owing to tlie abundance of oninuit and 
especioily of bird life in this favoured spoL J began to ques¬ 
tion my companion as to some of the cries we beards 'Ricru 
were notes and cries fanijiiar to me as the crowing of the 
cock—parrot screams and yelping of toucans, the distant 
wailing calls of maam and duraquani; and shrill laughter- 
like notes of the large trce-cliniber as it passed from tree to 
tree; the quick whistle of cotingaa; and strange throbbing 
and thrilling soundSp as of pigmies bearing on mctnllic 
drums, of the skuLUng pltLa-thrushes; 4ad with these 
mingled other notes less well known* One c:imie from the 
treetops, where it was perpetually wandering amid the 
fulingc—n luw noLe, repeated at inLervais of a few seconds^ 
GO thin and moumful and full ofniystcry^thatl hnlfeapecled 
lo hear that it proceeded from the tesUess ghost of some dead 
bird. But no; he only said IL was utiered by a "little bird""— 
too little presumably to have a name* From the foliage of a 
aeigbbouring tree came a few tinkling chirps, as of a small 
imuidulini two or three strings of which had been carelessly 
struck by the player. He said that it came from a small green 
frog that lived in trees; and in this way my rude Indian— 
vc^ed perhaps at beiug asked i^ueh trivial questions—brushed 
away the pretty fantasies my mind had woven in the wood¬ 
land solilude. For I often lisleued to ibis tinkling music, and 
it bad suggested the idea that the place was frequented by 
a tribe of fairy-like iroubadour monkeys^ and that if 1 could 
only be qiikk-Kightcd enough I might one day be able to 
detect the minstrel sitting, in a green tunic perhaps, cross- 
legged on some high, swaying bough, carelessly touching his 
nmndolin suspended from his neck by a yellow ribbon. 

By-and-by a bird came with a low, swift flighty its great 
tail spread open fan-wise, and perched iiself oQ an estposed 
baiigh not thirty yards from us. It was all of a chestnut-red 


(»lotuv long-bodied, in size like a big pigeon: iia actions 
showed that IK curiosity bad been g^ady ndtti, for it 
jwiced from side to side, eyeing tis first ivitb one eye. then 

e ot CT, while its Jong tail rose and fell in a measured way. 

. . ^ ® ^‘thcre b a bird for 

you la IciJJ." 

But be only shook bis liead, stilJ waicliAil, 

"Give me ibc blow-pipe, then," 1 said, with a tench, put- 
tmg out my hand to take it. But Le rerused to let cue lake it, 
knowing iliat it wouJd only be an arrow mnsted if I attempted 
to ShOOL ujiyt hfn g ^ 

As I persisted in telling him to kill the bird, he at test bent 
ms hps near me and said in a half.whisper, as if fearfb! of 
Wag overheard, “I can kill nothing here. IT f shot ai the 
bird the daughter of the Didi would catch the dart in her 
hand and tJirow it back and hit me here,'' touebina hte 
bieast just over his heart, 

I laughed again, saying to myself, with some amuseineR^ 
Kua-kd was not such a bad compunion ai^er all^that 
Ik was not withtjut imagination. But in spite of my Janghut f 
ms words roused my interest, and sucgeatcd the idea that 
the voice I was curious aboul had been heard by the Indians, 
and was ns great a mysiciy to them as to me; ainw not being 
ukc that of creaturo known to them, it would be aitrib- 
med by their superstitioim minds to one of the numerous 
demons or semi-human monsters inhabiting every tbiest, 
siicara, and mountain; and fear of it would dri\'e them from 
the Wood* In CtiLs ca.se, jiidging ffOin my cumpanian^s words; 
tacy had varied the form of the superstitiof] somewlm^ in- 
bating 9 daughJer of a water^piric to be afraid of. My 
thought wa.s that if their keen, practised eyes had never been 
ebic to sec this Sitting woodland creature with a musical 
*°i LI* not likely that ! would succeed in my quesit, 

I began to question him, hut he now appeared J«s ia- 
™ned to talk and more frightened than ever, and each time 
1 attempted to speak he imposed sitenoe. with a quick pesturo 
of alarm, wMe he continued to stare about him with diteiod 
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eyes. AH at once fie sprang to his feet as if oy^rcotm with 
terror, and Started innning uL full speed. Jlis fear inrecLed 
jne* and, Kpring^iiig upn J fblJowcd lls last as I could, hot he 
was far ahead of im:, running J'of dear life; and before 1 had 
gone forty yards my feet were caught in a creeper trailing 
along the suriaue, and I measured my length on the ground. 
Use sudden, violent shock almost took away my senses for 
a moment, hut wHen I jumped up and stared rannd to see 
no unspffitkabie monster—CumpiUi or other—rushing on to 
slay and devoxir me there and ihen, i began to feel ashamed 
of my cowardice ; and in the end I turned aod walked back 
io the spot I Imd just quitted apd sat dow-n once more. I even 
tried to hum a tune* just to prove to myself that I had com* 
plctcly recovered from the pnnb caught from the naiserahlo 
Indian; but it is never possible io such caj^ to get back 
one’s serenity irnmedlatcty, and a vague suspicion conrinued 
lo trouble me for a time^ After sitting then; for half an hour 
or so, listening to distant bird sounds, I began to recover my 
old confidence, and even to feel inelincd to pcDetrate further 
into the wood. All at once, making me almost jump, so 
sudden it was, so much nearer and louder than I had ever 
heard it before^ the mysterious melody began. Unmistakably 
it uttered by the ^me being heard on former tx:easions; 
but lo-day it was different in character. The utterance was 
far more rapid, with fewer silent intervals, and it had none 
of the lisuzd tenderness in it, nor ever once sunk to that low, 
W'hisperdlke talking* which hud seemed to me us if the spirit 
of the wiod had breathed its low sighs in syllables and 
speech. Now it not only loud, rapid, and continuous, 
but, while still musical, there was an incisivciicss m It* a 
sharp ring as of resentment. Which made it strike painfully 
DU the Kcnse. 

The impression of an intelUgcnt unhumau being address¬ 
ing me in anger took so firm a hold on my mind that the old 
fear returned, and, rising, 1 began to walk rapidly aw-ay, 
intending to escape from the wood- The voice continue 
violently rating me, os tl seemed to my mindp moving with 
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me* which caused me to aeceJerate my steps; and vent sooi 
J would have famkea iolo a run, wJicn its ebameter bc^n to 
change again, Tbere were pauses now, {utcrvals of stfeucC, 
long Or slion, and after each one iJie voice came to my car 
with a more subdued and dulcet sound—more oftlmi melt¬ 
ing, flutC'liJce quality it had possessed at ollatr times; and 
this softness of tone, coupled with the talkingdiko form of 
utterance, gave me the idea of a being no longer incensed, 
adcirewing me now in n peaceable spirit, reasoning away my 
unworthy tretnurs, and imploring me to remaio with it to 
the wood. Strange as this voice without a body was, nod 
always productive of a slightly uncomfortable feeling on 
account of its mystery, it seemed impossible to doubt that 
it came to me now in n sptrii of pure friendSincss; and when 
1 had recovered my composure I found a new delight fn 
lisieuing to it—all the greater because of iht fcair so lafdy 
ci^perienced., and of its seeming intclhgcnce, PcT the third 
time 1 rese:itcd myself on the same spot, and at intervals the 
voice talked to me there for some iime, and to my fancy 
expressed satisfaLtion and pleasure at my pff$coce. But 
later^ without losing its friendly tone, it ebanged again. Er 
licenicd to move away and to be throwTi back from a con¬ 
siderable tlliiliiiiec; and, at Jong intervals, k would approach 
me again with new sound, which 1 began to intcrprci os 
of command, or entreaty. Was it, I myself, inviting 

me to follow? And if J obeyed* to what delightful discoveries 
or frightful dangers might it kad? My curiosity^ together 
with the belief llial the being—I called h being, nol bird, 
now^—wiia friendly to me, avcrcame all timidity, and T rose 
and walked at random towards the irtrerior of tlio wood. 
Very soon I had no doubt left tliat die being Jmd desired mr 
to follow; for there was now a new note of gladness in Iti 
voice, and it continued near me as I walked, at intervals 
approaebiDg roe so closely 35 10 set me staring into ibc sur* 
rounding sliadowy places like poor scared Ktnt-kd, 

On (his occasion, too* I began to have a new fancy, for 
fancy or iJlusioa 1 was determined to regard it, that some 
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swift-footed being was treading the ground near me; that I 
occasionally caught the faint rusUe of a Ught footstep and 
detected a motion in leaves and fronds and thread-hke stem 
of creepers hanging near the surface, as if some passing body 
had touched and made them tremble; and once or ^ce that 
I even had a glimpse of a grey, misty object movmg at no 
£reat distance in the deeper shadows. 

Led by this wandering tricksy being, I came to a spot 
where the trees were very large and the damp dark ground 
almost free from undergrowth; and here the voice ceased to 
be heard. After patiently waiting and listening for some 
Ume I began to look about me with a slight feeUng of appre¬ 
hension. It was still about two hours before sunset; only in 
this place the shade of the vast trees made a perpetual twi¬ 
light; moreover, it was strangely silent here, the few bird 
cries that reached me coming from a long distance. I had 
flattered myself that the voice had become to some 
intelligible to me; its outburst of anger caused no doubt by 
my cowardly fli^t after the Indian; then its recovers 
friendliness which had induced me to return; and, finaUy, its 
desire to be followed. Now that it had led me to this place of 
shadow and profound silence, and had ceased to speak and 
to lead, I could not help thinking that this was my god, that 
I had been brought to this spot with a purpose, that in this 
wild and solitary retreat some tremendous adventure was 


about to befall me. _ 

As the silence continued unbroken there was time to dweU 
on this thought. I gazed before me and listened intently, 
scarcely breathing, until the suspense became painftd—too 
painful at last, and I turned and took a step with the idea of 
going back to the border of the wood, when close by, clear 
as a silver bell, sounded the voice once more, but only for 
a moment—two or three syllables in response to my move¬ 
ment, then it was silent again. 

Once more I was standing still, as if in obedience to a 
command, in the same state of suspense; and whether the 
change was real or only imagined I know not, but the silence 
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every jniniite grew more prarcund und the gloom deeper. 
Imagimiry terrors begao to assail me. Andent fables of men 
allured by bcautifu] form^ aod indodiotis voices to destrtic- 
tiOQ all at once acquired a fcarfiil sig^iificaiioe. 1 recaUed 
some of the lodmu bdieft, espedaUy that of ihc miipsfiapcn, 
man-devouring monsiier who is s^d to beguile his victiins 
into the dark forest by mimicking the humaa voice—the 
voice sometiioea of a woman in distress—or by singlDg some 
strange *tid beautiful lOClody. I grew almost afraid to ItKjk 
round lest I Ehuutd oatdi sight of him stealing towards me 
on Us huge feet with toes pointing bacLwardSr hb 010 uth 
snarling hombly tO display ha great green fangs^ It was dis* 
tressing to liave such fancies iu this wild» solitary spot^— 
Ziatcful to feel their power over tne whea 1 knew that they 
were nothing but fancies and creations of the savage mind* 
Gut iTthese super-natural bcLn^ had no c^strace, there wem 
other lUoostersv only too real, in these woods which it would 
be dreadfid to cocounier alone and onarmed. since against 
such adversaria a revolver would be as LncfiFecluaJ as a pop¬ 
gun. Same huge ctuuoodip able to cnudi my bones like brittle 
twigs in its coristrictlDg coils,^ might lurk in these shadows, 
and approach me steal thily, unseen iu its dark entour on the 
dark groimd- Of some jaguar or black Uger migbi steal 
towards mei masked by a bush or tree-trunk, lo spring upon 
me unawures* Or worse still, this wTiy might suddenly come 
a pack of those swift footed, tinspeakably terrible hunting 
leopards, from which every lining thing io the for^ (lira 
with shrieks ofconstcrnatioji Or else fa Ik paralysed in their 
path to be instantly torn to pieces and devourrsl- 
A slight rustling sound in the foliage above me inade me 
start and cast up my eyes- High up, where a piiJo gleam of 
tempered sunlight fell through,the Icavic?^ a grotesque human¬ 
like face, black as ebony and adorned with a great red beard, 
appeared staring do™ upu me. In onoiher moment it was 
gone. It w'ujs only a iargP nragiiato* or howling monkey, but 
1 was so unnerved that 1 could not get rid of the idea that 
it was something more thim Et monkey. Once more I mnvad^ 
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jiTid the insiani 1 moved my foot, clear, and knn, and 
imnemiivc, sounded the voice! It was no longer possible to 
doubt its meaning. It commanded me to stand still--10 wait 
—tn watch ^to listen! Had it cried “Listen! Do not move!” 
(could not have understood it better. Trying as thesuspense 
was. I now'feit powerless to escape. Somethinfi very [errible, 
I felt convinced, was about to happen, cither to destroy or 
to release tne from the spell that held me. 

And while I stood thtw rooted to the ground, llie sweat 
standing in large drops on my forehead, all at onoc close to 
me sounded n cry, fine and clear at first, and rising at the 
end to a shriek so loud, piercing, and unearthly in character 
that the blood seemed to freeze in my veins, mid a despairing 
ciy to heaven escaped my lips; then, before that long shriek 
expired, a tnighly choms of thunderous voices burst forth 
around mo; and in tins awful tempest of soimd I tretabied 
like a leaf; and the leaves on the trees were agitated as if by 
a high wind, and the earth it«If seemed to shake beneath 
my feet Indescribably horrible were my sen-vations at that 
moment; I was deafened, and would possibly have been 
maddened had f not, as by a raimcle, chanc^ to see a large 
umguato on a branch overhead, roaring with open mouth 
and inflated throat and chest. 

It was stmply a coiiL’crt Of howling monkeys which had so 
terrified me! But ray c.vtrcme fear was not strango in the 
circumstances; since everything that had led up to the dis¬ 
play, the gloom and silence, the period of suspend and my 
heated iimigination. had ratsed my mind to the highest de¬ 
gree ofexcitemeni and expectancy. I had rightly conjectured, 
no doubt, that my unseen guide had ied mo to that spot for 
fl purpose; and the purpose bad been to set me in the midst 
of a congregatiuii of nraguatos to enable me for the first 
lime fully to appreciate their unparalleled vocal powers. I 
had always heard (hem at a distance; here they were gathered 
in scores, possibly hundreds—the wholoaraguatopopulaltOJi 
of the forest, 1 should think—close to me, ond it may give 
some faint eonceplion Of the tremendous power and awful 
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chamdcT of the souod thus produced by their coitibloed 
voices when I say ihai Lhis an ini;i I—miscalled *4jowkr^* in 
English—ivouid outroof the mightiest lion that ever woke 
the echoes of aa Africad wilderness. 

1^ roaring concert, which tasted three or four minutes, 
having ended^ I lingered a few minutes longer on the spotp 
and not hearing the voice again, went back to the edge of 
the wood, and then started on my way back to the village. 



CHAPTER IV, J^fiAPS I was noi capable of thiot* 
ijiE quite coheiciilly OD what Imd jusl happened uolil I was 
once mor^ fyidy outsidC: Of the fonwt ssliadowSi oul m th^t 
clear open daylight, where ihingfi seem whut they are, and 
imaabation. litc a juggler detected and laugtted at, hastily 
takes itself out of the way. As I walked homewards 1 paused 
midway on the barren ridge to ginBC back on Thu scene 1 bad 
left, and then the recent adventure began to take a semi- 
ludicrous aspect in my mind. AU that cifcumstuijoe of prep 
nration, that mysterious prelude to something unheard on 
iinjmagiiiQble, surpassing a.1] fables anciiint and rciodcrn, and 
all tragedies — to end at liist in a ooQoeit of howling njotike]^*. 
Certainly the concert was very grand, indeed one of the inc« 
astounding U) aatuiet but siUl—I sat down on a stone imd 
laughed freely. 
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The sun was sinking behind the forest, its broad red disc 
still showing through the topmost leaves, and the higher part 
of the foliage was of a luminous green, like green flame, 
throwing off flakes of quivering, fiery light, but lower down 
the trees were in profound shadow. 

I felt very light-hearted while I gazed on this scene! for 
how pleasant it was just now to think of the strange experi¬ 
ence I had passed through—to think that I had come safely 
out of it, that no human eye had witnessed my weakness, 
and that the mystery existed still to fascinate me! For, ludi¬ 
crous as the ddnouement now looked, the cause of all, the 
voice itself, was a thing to marvel at more than ever. That it 
proceeded from an intelligent being I was firmly convinced; 
and although too materialistic in my way of thinking to 
admit for a moment that it was a supernatural being, 1 still 
felt that there was something more than I had at fet im¬ 
agined in Kua-k6’s speech about a daughter of the Didi. That 
the Indians knew a great deal about the mysterious voice, 
and had held it in great fear, seemed evident. But they were 
savages, with ways that were not mine; and however friendly 
they might be towards one of a superior race, there was 
always in their relations with him a low cunning, prompted 
partly by suspicion, underlying their words and actions. For 
the white man to put himself mentally on their level is not 
more impossible than for these aboriginies to be perfectly 
open, as children arc, towards the white. Whatever subject 
the stranger within their gates exhibits an interest in, that 
they will be reticent about; and their reticence, which con¬ 
ceals itself under easily invented lies or an affected stupidity, 
invariably increases with his desire for information. It was 
plain to them that some very unusual interest took me to 
the wood, consequently I could not expect that they would 
tell me anything they might know to enlighten me about the 
matter; and I concluded that Kua-K5’s words about the 
daughter of the Didi, and what she would do if he blew an 
arrow at a bird, had accidentally escaped him in a moment 
of excitement. Nothing, therefore, would be gained by ques- 
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liomng Ificm, or. at 3 II i-^iLS. by telling them how mudi the 
subjccL aitnicitzd me. And I had itothmg Lo fetir- my inde¬ 
pendent invest ig:itiojis liad made this much clear to me; tno 
voice might proceed froTn a very froliL:.onie and incksy 
cieatuje, full of wild fantastic hmnoum, but nuthiu| worw. 
It waa friendly to me, I felL stiror at the same tune it might 
nor be friendly toward the Indians: for, on Lkit day, it had 
made itself heard only after my eomponion h:id takert Bight; 
and U bad then seemed incensed ugainst me, possibly be¬ 
cause the savage had been in my comF^Tiy. 

Tbat was the result of my rcficetioEis on the day s events, 
when f relumed lo my entertainer's roof, and sat down 
among my friends 10 rch^h myself with stewed fowl and 
fiih from the hnusehold pot> into which a hospitable womn 
invited me with 0 gesture lo dip my fingers. - , * - 

Kua-kd wiLS lying in his hammock, smokingj I tlunk 
certainly not rcxiding- When 1 entered he Hi^ed his head and 
stared at me, probably Burprived to SC* me alive, unharmed, 
and jTi a ptadd temper. 1 laughed at the look^ and somewhat 
dUeoiicerted he dropped his head down again. After a nun- 
tito or two 1 took Lhc metal match-box and tossed it on to his 
br^i He clutched it, and starting up. stared at me in the 
111 most astonis^liment. He could scarcely believe his good 
fortune: for be had failed 10 carry out his part of the eom- 
p:ici and had resigned himself to the loss uf the coveted 
prize. Jumping down to the floor, he held up [he box tn- 
umphantly.. his joy overcoming the habitual stolid look; 
while all the Others gathered about him, each trying to get 
the box into hia um\ liands to admire it again, notwithstand¬ 
ing diat they had all seen it a dozen times before. But it was 
Kua-k6's now mi not the stranger's, and therefoir more 
nearly their own tfian formerly, and must look difTcrcni, 
more beaudful, with a brighter polish on the mciaL And that 
wonderful enamelled cock on the lid—^figured in Paris prob¬ 
ably, but just hke a cock In Guayajm+ the pci bird which 
they no more think of kUling and eating than wc do our 
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purring pussic^i and kmnn-cofaured canmcs— Jiitist now 
look more i^TnLingJy valiant and cock like tliao ever, with 
edm^n comb and watdes, bumislied red and dark 

gTL-cn arching tail-plumes. But Xua-k6p while willing enough 
to bnve it admired md praised, would not let it out of 
hands, und told them pampnuslj th:it it wo-s not theirs for 
them to handlo, but M^Kua-kd's-for alt lime; that he 
had won it by aocompanjing tne—valorous tnan that be 
was!—lo that evil woerd into which they—timid, infenDr 
treaturcii th^t they were f—^would never have ventured To scl 
foot. 1 am not translating his words, but that was what he 
gave theoi lo undeis-land pretty plainly, to my great amuse' 
menu 

After theexcitemtnt was over. Runt who had mamtaitted 
a digaJikil calm, mndc some roundabout remarks, apparent' 
ly with the object of clidting an account of what r lind seen 
and heard in the forest of evil fame. 1 replied carelessly that 
I had seen a great majiy birds and monkeys—monkeys so 
tame that I mliiht have procured one if 1 had had a blow¬ 
pipe, in spite of my never liaviog praetbed shooting with 
Lhjit weapon. 

It interested them to hear about the abundance and tame¬ 
ness of the moakeys, although it was scarcely news: but 
how tame they have been w hen f, the stranger ool to 
the manner bom—noi naked., browTi'^skinucdi Ij-na-cycd 
and noiseless as an owl in his oiovcoicnis—had yet been sbk 
to look closely at them I Ruui only remarked, apropos ot 
whai I had told him* that they could not go tlicrc to himi; 
then he asked me Ifl feared notliiugi 
"Nothing/’ J replied carelessly- "The tMngs you fear hurt 
not the white nmUp and are no more than this to me,” saying 
which I took up a little w hite wood-ash in my hand and blew 
it awMy with my brvaili. "And agaitist other enamiM I have 
this/' I addedt touching my revolver- A bra\^ 
after that aniguato episode; but i did not make it without 
blushing—mentally. 
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He shook his head, and said it was a poor weapon against 
some enemies; also—truly enough—that it would procure 
no birds and monkeys for the stew-pot. 

Next morning my friend Kua-k6, taking his zabatana, 
invited me to go out with him, and I consented with some 
misgivings, thinking he had overcome his superstitious fcare, 
and, inflamed by my account of the abundance of game m 
the forest, intended going there with me. The previous day’s 
experience had made me think that it would be better in the 
future to go there alone. But I was giving the poor youth 
more credit than he deserved: it was far from his intention 
to face the terrible unknown again. We went in a difierent 
direction, and tramped for hours through woods where birds 
were scarce and only of the smaller kinds. Then my guide 
surprised me a second time by oficring to teach me to use 
the zabatana. This, then, was to be my reward for givmg him 
the box! I readily consented, and with the long w^pon, 
awkward to carry, in my hand, and imitating the noiseless 
movements and cautious, watchful manner of my companion 
I tried to imagine myself a simple Guayana savage, with no 
knowledge of that artificial social state to which I had been 
bom, dependent on my skill and little roll of poison-darts 
for a livelihood. By an efibrt of the will I emptied myself of 
my life experience and knowledge—or as much of it as pos¬ 
sible—and thought only of the generations of my dead 
imaginary progenitors, who had ranged these woods back 
to the dim forgotten years before Columbus; and if the 
pleasure I had in the fancy was childish, it made the day pass 
quickly enough. Kua-k6 was constantly at my elbow to 
assist and give advice; and many an arrow I blew from the 
long tube, and hit no bird. Heaven knows what I hit, for the 
arrows flew away on their wide and wild career to be seen 
no more, except a few which my keen-eyed comrade marked 
to their destination and managed to recover. The result of 
our day’s hunting was a couple of birds, which Kua-kd, not 
I, shot, and a small opossum his sharp eyes detected high 
up a tree lying coiled up on an old nest, over the side of 
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the aDixna] had ImrQUU'ousLy aU[^w«f hfs snaky biil to 
dandle. The number of darts 1 wasted must have been a 
raLher serious toss to but ho did not seem troubled ut 

it^ and made no ruuiark. 

Next day, to my surprise, be volunreered to give me a 
aoL-ond lesscur and ive vveut out agaio. On this occasion !ie 
had provided hiinacl/ with a large bundle of darts, bui-— 
wise EUitn \—they were not poisoned, nnd It Ihencfone mat¬ 
tered little whether they were wasted or not. I believe that 
on this day 1 made some little progress; at all events, my 
teacher remarked that before Long I wotdJ be able In hit a 
bird, nib made rae smile and answer that if he could place 
me witiiid twenty yatds Of 0 bird not smaller than a smalt 
man 1 might manage to touch li with an arrow. 

TTiis speech had a very unex peeled and remarkable effect* 
He stopped Kbort In his wolk^ stared at me wildly, then 
grioned> and hnally bunt into a roar of laughter, which was 
no biid ImiLiitioii Of the howling monkey's lOTormanoc, and 
smote his nakod thJg]i!i with iretnendous eoer]^i At teagih 
recovering blm&elf, he asked w^hether a small woman was not 
tlie same a^ o small mon^ and being answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, went off in a second extravagant roar of laughter. 

Thinking it 'wos easy to tickle him while he continued in 
this mood, I began making any number of foeble Jokcii — 
r«blc, but quite as good oj the ooe which had provoked 
such outrageous merriment— for it amused me lo see him 
HETting in iJ^ unusual w^y. But they all failed of their effect— 
there was no hitting the bull's-eye a second time; be would 
only stare vacantly at me, then ^ut like a peccary—not 
appreciatively— and walk on. Still, at intervals he would go 
back to what I said about hitting fl very big bird, and roar 
ngain^ as if this w^ondcrful joke was not easily exhausted. 
Again on the third day wc were out together practising ut 
fbe birds—frightening, if not fcillmg them; but before nooiii 
hading that it was his mtcdtion lo go to a distant spot ivhcne 
he cKpcctcd lo meet with lar^ game, I left him and returned 
to the village. The blow-pipe practice had lost iJs novelty. 
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uid 1 did not cait le go on all day and every day with it; 
tnoTs Uiao that. 1 ™ arxioas after so long an interval lo 
pay a visit to my wood, as I began to call it, in the hoiw of 
hearing that mysterious aiie1ody> which I had grown lo love 
and to siUs when even a sin^ day passed without it. 



CHAPTER V* J^tiER making a hasty meal at the 
house, I started full of pleadng anticipalitjiis, for the wood; 
for how pleasant a place it was tO be in I What a wild beauty 
and fragrance and raclodiousoess it possessed above all 
fojnesUj because of that mystery that drew me to it ! And it 
was mine, truly and absolutely—as much mine as any por¬ 
tion of emth^s surface could bdongto any man—mine with 
all its products; the precious warxla and fruiLS and fra^nt 
gums that would never be trafficted away; its wdd OBUtials 
that ntan would never persecute ^ nor would any jealous 
savage dispute my ownership or pretend that It was part of 
bis hunting-groimd- As I crossftd the savannah I played with 
this fancy ; but when ! reached the ridgy Eminence, to look 
down once mote on my new dooiMn^ the fancy changed to 
a feeling so keeo tJiiit it pierced to my heart, and was like 
pain in its intcnsiiyt causing tears to ruBh to my eyes. And 
coring not in that solitude to disguise my reclmgs from my- 
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S^tf, srd from the wide heaven that looked down atjd saw 
me— for this is the sweetest tiling font ealitude hos for us, 
that we are free in it, and oo convention holds us—I diopped 
on my fcneca and kissed the stony ground, then casting up 
my eves, UmnkHrd the Author of my being for (he of that 
wild forest, those green maosions when; I had tound so gient 

a liapainesst . , 

Elat^ with this slrain of feeling, I reached the wood aoi 
lotiE after noon i but oo melodious voice gave me nimiliar 
and expected welcome: nor did my invisible compamon 
make itself heard at aU on that day. Or, at all events, not »n 
its usual faird-Iifce warbling language, ftul On this day I met 
with a curious little adventure, and heard something very 
cstraordinaty, very mysterious, which I could not avoid 
connccili^ in my mind with the unseen wirblcr that so often 
followed me iu ciy iambics. 

It was an estoocdiiigly bright day, without 
windyd. ajiti myself id & r open, psit oFthC^ woom* 

near its border, where the breeze could be felt, I sat down to 
rest on the lower part of a large branch, which was half 
broken, but still remained attached to the trunk of the tree, 
while resting its terminal twigs on the ground. Just before 
me. where I sai, grew a low, wide-spreading plant, covei^ 
with broad, round, polished leaves; and the roundness, stiff* 
ness, and perfectly horizontal position of the upper Icavea 
made them look like n coUection of small platforms or 
round tabk-tops placed nearly on a level. Through the 
leaves, to the height of a foot or more above ^m, a slender 
dead stem protruded, and from a twig at its summit ^ 
pended a broken .spider’s web. A minute dead Jeat had 
come attached to one of the loose tlircads, nrd threw its 
imall but dtrtinct shadow on the platform leaves below: and 
as it trembled and swayed in the current of air the black spot 
trembled with it or Bew swiftly over the brigid green suifac^ 
and was seldom at rest. Now, as 1 sat looking down on the 
leaves und the small daitdng shadow, scarcely tliinldng of 
what 1 was looking at, 1 noticed a small spider, with a Bat 
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body and short attp cautiously oui on to the upper 
surface of a leaf. iLs pale colour barred with veJircL black 
first drew my aUention to it, for it was beautiful to the eye; 
and preseaUy i discovered that thii was no web^splnning, 
scdcnLnry Sipidcr^ but a wandering hunter, that captured iln 
preyp like a cat, by stealing on it conoealcd and muking a 
rush or spring at the last. The moving shadow had attracted 
it^ and^ aa the sequel iihnwedp was mistaken for a fly ninning 
about over the fcaveSp and ihlting from leaf to leaf. Now 
began a series of wonderful rnanasuvres on the spider s part, 
with the object of circumventing the ima^naiy fly, which 
seemed specially designed to meet this special cose; for cer¬ 
tainly no insect bad ever before behaved in quite so erratic 
a manner. Each tune the shadow flew past, the spider ran 
swiftly in the same dirociion, hiding itself under leaveSn 
always tiying to gel near w'ithout aJanning its prey; and ibett 
ibe ^dow would go round and round in a small circle, and 
some new strategic move on the part of the hunter would be 
called forth- J became deeply intereiled in this codous scene; 

I began to wish tbit the shadow would remain quiet for a 
moment or two,, so as to give the hunter a chance. And at 
last I had tny wish! the shadow was almcKl motioalesSp and 
the spider mov-ing towards it, yet s»ming rot to movtp 
as it crept closer I fanded that 1 could almost see the little 
striped body quivering with e;;iciteTncnL Then came the firtiil 
scene: swift and simi^L os an arrow the hunter shot himiclf 
On to the fly-Uke shadow^ then wriggled round and round, 
evidently irying to take hold of hia prey with fangs nnd 
daws; and finding oothing under him, he raised tJie fore 
part of hia body vcrtic;dly, as if to stare about him in search 
of the delusive fly; but the action may have simply expressed 
astonishmeot. At this momeui I was just on the point of 
giving free and loud vmt to the laughter which 1 had been 
holding in, when, Jost behind me, os if from some person 
who had t>«a watching the scene cni^r my shoulder and w^ 
ns much amused 05 myself at its termijiation, sounded a dear 
trill of meny t started up and Looked hastily 
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around, but no living creature was there. The mass of loose 
foliage I stared into was agitated, as if from a body having 
just pushed through it. In a moment the leaves and fron^ 
were motionless again; still, I could not be sure that a shght 
gust of wind had not shaken them. But I was so convmced 
that I had heard close to me a real human laugh, or sound 
of some living creature that exactly simulated a laugh, that 
I carefully searched the ground about me, expecting 
a being of some kind. But I found nothing, and going back 
to my seat on the hanging branch, I remained seated for a 
considerable time, at first only listening, then pondenng on 
the mystery of that sweet trill of laughter; and finally 1 
began to wonder whether I, like the spider that chased the 
shadow, had been deluded, and had seemed to hear a sound 

that was not a sound. . j r* 

On the following day I was in the wood agam, and alter 
a two or three hours* ramble, during which I heard nothing, 
thinking it useless to haunt the known spots any longer, I 
turned southwards and penetrated into a denser part of the 
forest, where the undergrowth made progress difficult. I 
was not afraid of losing myself; the sun above and my sense 
of direction, which was always good, would enable me to 
return to the starting-point. 

In this direction I had been pushing resolutely on for over 
half an hour, finding it no easy matter to make my way 
without constantly deviating to this side or that from the 
course I wished to keep, when I came to a much more open 
spot. The trees were smaller and scantier here, owing to the 
rocky nature of the ground, which sloped rather rapidly 
down; but it was moist and overgrown \^th mosses, ferns, 
creepers, and low shrubs, all of the liveliest green. I could 
not see many yards ahead owing to the bushes and tall fern 
fronds; but presently I began to hear a low, continuous 
sound, which, when I had advanced twenty or thirty yards 
further, I made out to be the gurgling of running water; and 
at the same moment I made the discovery that my throat 
was parched and my palms tingling with heat I burned on. 
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promising myself a cool draught, when all at once, above 
the soft dashing and gurgling of the water, I caught yet 
another sound—a low, warbling note, or succession of notes, 
which might have been emitted by a bird. But it startled me 
nevertheless—bird-like warbling sounds had come to mean 
so much to me—^and pausing, I listened intently. It was not 
repeated, and finally, treading with the utmost caution w 
as not to alarm the mysterious vocalist, I crept on until, 
coming to a greenheart with a quantity of feathery foliage 
of a shrub growing about its roots, I saw tlmt just beyond 
the tree the ground was more open still, letting in the sun¬ 
light from above, and that the channel of the stream I 
sought was in this open space, about twenty yards from me, 
although the water was still hidden from sight. Something 
else was there, which I did see; instantly my cautious ad¬ 
vance was arrested. I stood ga zin g with concentrated vision, 
scarcely daring to breathe lest I should scare it away. 

It was a human being—a girl form, reclining on the moss 
among the ferns and herbage, near the roots of a small 
tree. One arm was doubled behind her neck for her head to 
rest upon, while the other arm was held extended before 
her, the hand raised towards a small brown bird perched 
on a pendulous twig just beyond its reach. She appeared to 
be playing with the bird, possibly amusing herself by trying 
to entice it on to her hand; and the hand appeared to tempt 
it greatly, for it persistently hopped up and down, turning 
rapidly about this way and that, flirting its wings and tail, 
and always appearing just on the point of dropping on to 
her finger. From my position it was impossible to see her 
distinctly, yet I dared not move. I could make out that she 
was small, not above four feet six or seven inches in height, 
in figure slim, with delicately shaped little hands and feet. 
Her feet were bare, and her only garment was a slight 
chemise-shaped dress reaching below her knees, of a whitish- 
?rey colour, with a faint lustre as of a silky material. Her 
hair was very wonderful; it was loose and abundant, and 
seemed wavy or curly, falling in a cloud on her shoulders 
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and arms. Dark it appeared, but the precise tint wm ii^eter- 
minable, as was that of her skin, which looked neither brown 
nor white. Altogether, near to me as she actuaUy was, there 
was a kind of mistiness in the figure wliich made it appear 
somewhat vague and distant, and a greenish grey seem^ 
the prevailing colour. This tint I presently attributed to t e 
effect of the sunlight falling on her through the green fohage; 
for once, for a moment, she raised herself to reach her finger 
nearer to the bird, and then a gleam of unsubdued sunhght 
fell on her hair and arm, and the arm at that moment 
appeared of a pearly whitaness, and the hair, just where the 
light touched it, had a strange lustre and play of indescent 

*^°l°had not been watching her more than three seconds 
before the bird, with a sharp, creaking little chirp, flew ^ 
and away in sudden alarm; at the same moment she turned 
and saw me through the light leafy screen. But although 
catching sight of me thus suddenly, she did not exhibit 
alarm Uke the bird; only her eyes, wide open, with a sur¬ 
prised look in them, remained immovably fixed on my face. 
And then slowly, imperceptibly—^for I did not notice the 
actual movement, so gradual and smooth it was, like the 
motion of a cloud of mist which changes its form and place, 
yet to the eye seems not to have moved—she rose to her 
knees, to her feet, retired, and with face still towards me, 
and eyes fixed on mine, finally disappeared, going as if she 
had melted away into the verdure. The leafage was there 
occupying the precise spot where she had been a moment 
before—the feathery foliage of an acacia shrub, and stems 
and broad, arrow-shaped leaves of an aquatic plant, and 
slim, drooping fern fronds, and they were motionless, and 
seemed not to have been touched by something passing 
through them. She had gone, yet I continued still, bent al¬ 
most double, gatin g fixedly at the spot where I had last seen 
her, my mind in a strange condition, possessed by smsations 
which were keenly felt and yet contradictory. So vivid was 
the image left on my brain that she still seemed to be actually 
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before my eyes; and she was not there, nor had been, for it 
was a dream, an illusion, and no such being existed, or could 
exist, in this gross world: and at the same time I knew that 
she had been there—that imagination was powerless to 
conjure up a form so exquisite. 

With the mental image I had to be satisfied, for although 
I remained for some hours at that spot I saw her no more, 
nor did I hear any familiar melodious sound. For I was now 
convinced that in this wild solitary girl I had at length dis¬ 
covered the mysterious warbler that so often foUowed me 
in the wood. At length, seeing that it was growing late, I 
took a drink from the stream and slowly and reluctantly 
made my way out of the forest, and went home. 

Early next day I was back in the wood full of dehghtful 
anticipations, and had no sooner got weU among the tiws 
than a soft, warbling sound reached my ears; it w^ like that 
heard on the previous day just before catching sight of me 
girl among the ferns. So soon! mought I, elated, and with 
cautious steps I proceeded to explore the ground, oping 
g irain to catch her unawares. But I saw nothing; and only 
after beginning to doubt that I had heard anything unusual 
and had sat down to rest on a rock, me sound was repeated, 
soft and low as before, very near and distinct. Not^g inore 
was heard at this spot, but an hour later, m anomer place, 
me same mysterious note sounded near me. Durmg iny 
remaining time in the forest I was served many timw m me 
same way, and stiU nothing was seen, nor was mere any 

chance in the voice. • 

Only when me day was near its end did I give up my 
quest, feeling very keenly disappointed. It men stnick me 
mat me cauL of the elusive creature’s behaviour was that 
she had been piqued at my discovery of her m one of her 
most secret hiding-places in the heart of me wood, and mat 
it had pleased her to pay me out m this manner. 

On me next day mere was no change; she was mere^in, 
evidenUy following me, but always invisible, and varied not 
from that one mocking note of yesterday, which seemed t 
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challenge me to find her a second time. In the end I was 
vexed, and resolved to be even with her by not visiting the 
wood for some time. A display of indifierence on my part 
would, I hoped, result in making her less coy in the future. 

Next day, firm in my new resolution, I accompanied Kua- 
k6 and two others to a distant spot where they expected that 
the ripening fruit on a cashew tree would attract a large 
number of birds. The fruit, however, proved still gr^n, so 
that we gathered none and killed few birds. Returning to¬ 
gether, Kua-k6 kept at my side, and by-and-by falling bthmd 
our companions, he complimented me on my good shooting, 
although, as usual, I had only wasted the arrows I had 
blown. 

“Soon you will be able to hit,” he said; “hit a bird as big 
as a small woman”; and he laughed once more immoderately 
at the old joke. At last, growing confidential, he said that 1 
would soon possess a zabatana of my own, with arrows in 
plenty. He was going to make the arrows himself, and his 
uncle Otawinki, who had a straight eye, would make the 
tube. I treated it all as a joke, but he solemnly assured me 
that he meant it. 

Next morning he asked me if I was going to the forest of 
evil fame, and when I replied in the negative seemed sur¬ 
prised and, very much to my surprise, evidently disappointed. 
He even tried to persuade me to go, where before I had been 
earnestly recommended not to go, until, finding that I 
would not, he took me with him to hunt in the woods. By- 
and-by he returned to the same subject; he could not under¬ 
stand why I would not go to that wood, and asked mo if I 
had begim to grow afraid. 

“No, not afraid,” I replied; “but I know the place well, 
and am getting tired of it.” I had seen cverythmg in it—birds 
and beasts—and had heard all its strange noises. 

“Yes, heard,” he said, nodding his head knowingly; “but 
you have seen nothing strange; your eyes are not good 
enough yet.” 

I laughed contemptuously, and answered that I had seen 
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everything strange the wood contained, including a strange 
young girl; and I went on to describe her appearance, and 
finkhfi d by asking if he thought a white man was frightened 
at the sight of a young girl. 

What I said astonished him; then he seemed greatly 
pleased, and, growing still more confidential and generous 
than on the previous day, he said that I would soon be^ a 
most important personage among them, and greatly dis¬ 
tinguish myself. He did not like it when I laughed at all this, 
and went on with great seriousness to speak of the unmade 
blow-pipe that would be mine—speaking of it as if it had 
been something very great, equal to the of a large tract 
of land, or the governorship of a province, north of the 
Orinoco. And by-and-by he spoke of something else more 
wonderful even than the promise of a blow-pipe, with arrows 
galore, and this was that young sister of his, vvhose name was 
Oalava, a maid of about sixteen, shy and silent and mild¬ 
eyed, rather lean and dirty; not ugly, nor yet prepossessing. 
And this copper-coloured little drab of the wilderness he 
proposed to bestow in marriage on me! Anxious to pump 
him, I managed to control my muscles, and asked him what 
authority he—a young nobody, who had not yet risen to the 
dimity of buying a wife for himself—could have to dispoM 
of a sister in this offhand way? He replied that there would 
be no difficulty: that Runi would give his consent, as would 
also Otawinki, Piak6, and other relations; and last, and 
least, according to the matrimonial customs of these lati¬ 
tudes, Oalava herself would be ready to bestow her pereon— 
queyou, worn figleaf-wise, necklace of accoun teeth, and 
all—on so worthy a suitor as myself. Finally, to iMke the 
prospect still more inviting, he added that it would not be 
neceSary for me to subject myself to any voluntary tortures 
to prove myself a man and fitted to enter into the purgatorial 
state of matrimony. He was a great deal too considerate. I 
said, and, with all the gravity I could command, asked ^ 
what kind of torture hewould recommend. For me—so valor¬ 
ous a person—“no torture,” he answered magnanimously. 
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But he—Kua-k<5—had made up his mind as to the form of 
torture he meant to inflict some day on his o^ 1 ^ 70 “; 
would prepare a large sack and mto it put fire-ants— As 
many as that!” he exclaimed triumphanUy, stooping and 
fillin g his two hands with loose sand. He would put them m 
the sack, and then get into it himself naked, and tie it U^Uy 
round his neck, so as to show to aU spwtators the 
hellish pain of innumerable venomous sUnp m his fl^ 
could be endured without a groan, and with an u^ov^ 
countenance. The poor youth had not an ongmd 
since this was one of the commonest forms of self-torture 
among the Guayana tribes. But the sudden wonderful am- 
matioi with which he spoke of it, the fiendish joy ^t 
ill umin ed his usually stolid countenance, sent a sudden di^ 
gust and horror through me. But what a strange inverted 
kind of fiendishness is this, which delights at the anticipaUon 
of torture inflicted on oneself and not on an 
towards others these savages are mild and peaceable! ^ 
could not believe in their mildness; that wm only on the 
surface, when nothing occurred to rouse their savage, cruel 
instincts. I could have laughed at the whole matter, but the 
exulting look on my companion’s face had made me sick ot 
the subject, and I wished not to talk any more about it. 

But he would talk still—this fellow whose words, as a 
rule I had to take out of his mouth with a fork, as we say; 
and still on the same subject, he said that not one j^rson m 
the village would expect to see me torture myself; that alter 
what I would do for them all—^after delivering them from a 
great evil—nothing further would Ire expected of me. 

I asked him to explain his meaning; for it now begm to 
appear plain that in everything he had said he had Ireen 
leading up to some very important matter. It would, ot 
course, have been a great mistake to suppose that my savage 
was offering me a blow-pipe and a marketable virgin sister 
from purely disinterested motives. 

In reply he went back to that still unforgotten joke about 
my being able eventually to hit a bird as big as a small 
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woman with an arrow. Out it all came, when he went on to 
ask me if that mysterious girl I had seen in the wood was 
not of a size to suit me as a target when I had got my hand 
in with a little more practice. That was the great work I was 
asked to do for them—that shy, mysterious girl with the 
melodious wild-bird voice was the ev^ being I was asked to 
slay with poisoned arrows! This was why he now wished 
me to go often to the wood, to become more and more 
fami liar with her haimts and habits, to overcome all shyness 
and suspicion in her; and at the proper moment, when it 
would be impossible to miss my mark, to plant the fatal 
arrow! The disgust he had inspired in me before, when 
gloating over anticipated tortures, was a weak and transient 
feeling to what I now experienced. I turned on him in a sud¬ 
den transport of rage, and in a moment would have shat¬ 
tered the blow-pipe I was carrying in my hand on his head, 
but his astonished look as he turned to face me made me 
pause, and prevented me from committing so fatal an indis¬ 
cretion. I could only grind my teeth and struggle to over¬ 
come an almost overpowering hatred and wra^. Finally, I 
flung the tube down and bade him take it, telling lum that 
I would not touch it again if he offered me all the sisters of 
all the savages in Guayana for wives. 

He continued gazing at me mute with astonishment, and 
prudence suggested that it would be best to conceal as far 
as possible the violent animosity I had conceived against 
him. I asked him somewhat scornfully if he believed tot I 
should ever be able to hit anything—bird or human being- 
with an arrow. “No,” I almost shouted, so as to give vent 
to my feelings in some way, and drawing my revolver, this 
is the white man^s weapon; but he kills men with it ^ men 
who attempt to kill or injure him—but neither with this nor 
any other weapon does he murder innocent young girls 

treacherously.” . 

After that we went on in silence for some time; at length 
he said tot the being I had seen in the wood and was not 
afraid of was no innocent young girl, but a daughter of the 
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Didi, an evil being; and that so long as she continued to 
inha bit the wood they could not go there to hunt, and even 
in other woods they constantly went in fear of meetiiig her. 
Too much disgusted to talk with him, I went on in silence; 
and when we reached the stream near the village I threw o 
my clothes and plunged into the water to cool my anger 
before going in to the others. 


CHAPTER VI. 


jFhinking 
forest girl 
awake that 


about the 
while lying 
night, I came 



to the conclusion that I had 
made it suflSciently plain to her how little her capricious 
behaviour had been relished, and had therefore no need to 
punish myself more by keeping any longer out of my be¬ 
loved green mansions. Accordingly, next day, after the heavy 
rain that fell during the morning hours had ceased, I set 
forth about noon to visit the wood. Overhead the sky was 


clear again; but there was no motion in the heavy sultry 
atmosphere, while dark blue masses of banked-up clouds 
on the western horizon threatened a fresh downpour later 
in the day. My min d was, however, now too greatly excited 
at the prospect of a possible encounter with the forest 
nymph to allow me to pay any heed to these ominous ^gns. 

I had passed through the first strip of wood, and was in the 
succeeding stony sterile space, when a gleam of b ril lia n t 
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colour close by on the ground caught my sight. It vvas a 
snake lying on the bare earth; had I kept on without noticmg 
iL I should most probably have trodden upon or danger- 
ously near it. Viewing it closely, I found ^at it was a coral 
snake famed as much for its beauty and singularity as for its 
deadly character. It was about three feet long, and very shm; 
its ground colour a brilliant vermilion, with broad jet-black 
rings at equal distances round its body, each black nn^r 
band divided by a narrow yellow strip m the middle. The 
symmetrical pattern and vividly contrasted colours wouU 
have riven it the appearance of an artificial snake made ^ 
some iknciful artist, but for the gleam of life in its bn^t 
coils. Its fixed eyes, too, were living gems, and from tne 
point of its dangerous arrowy head the glistemng tongue 
flickered ceaselessly as I stood a few yards away regarding it. 

“I admire you greatly. Sir Ser^nt,” I said, or thought, 
“but it is dangerous, say the mihtary authorities, to leave 
an enemy or possible enemy in the rear; the person who do» 
such a thing must be either a bad strategist or a gemus, and 

I am neither.” , . , j 

Retreating a few paces, I found and picked up a stone 
about as big as a man’s hand, and hurled it at the ^ger- 
ous-looking head with the intention of crushing it: but the 
stone hit upon the rocky ground a little on one side of the 
mark, and being soft flew into a hundred small fragment^ 
This roused the creature’s anger, and in a moment wtb 
raised head he was gliding swiftly towards me. Again I re¬ 
treated, not so slowty on this occasion: and findmg another 
stone I raised and was about to launch it when a sharp, 
ringing cry issued from the bushes growing near, and, 
quickly following the sound, forth stepped the forest 
longer elusive and shy, vaguely seen in the shado^ wood, 
but boldly challenging attention, exposed to the full power 
of the meridian sun, which made her appear lummous and 
rich in colour beyond example. Seeing her thm, ^ th(^ 
emotions of fear and abhorrence invariably excited m ^ by 
the sight of an active venomous serpent in our path vanished 
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instantly from my mind: I could now only feel astonishment 
and admiration at the brilliant being as she advanced with 
swift, easy, undulating motion towards me; or rather to¬ 
wards the serpent, which was now between us, moving more 
and more slowly as she came nearer. The cause of this sud¬ 
den wonderful boldness, so unlike her former habit, was 
unmistakable. She had been watching my approach from 
some hiding-place among the bushes, ready no doubt to 
lead me a dance through the wood with her mocking voice, 
as on previous occasions, when my attack on the serpent 
caused that outburst of wrath. The torrent of ringing and to 
me inarticulate sounds in that unknown tongue, her rapid 
gestures, and above all her wide-open sparkling eyes and 
face aflame with colour, made it impossible to mistake the 
nature of her feeling. . 

In casting about for some term or figure of speech m 
which to describe the impression produced on me at that 
moment, I think of waspish, ^d, better still, avispada— 
literally the same word in Spanish, not having precisely the 
same meaning nor ever applied contemptuously—only to 
reject both after a moment’s reflection. Yet I go back to the 
image of an irritated wasp as perhaps ofiering the b«t 
illustration; of some large tropical wasp advancing angrily 
towards me, as I have witnessed a hundred times, not 
exactly flying, but moving rapidly, half running and half 
flying, over the ground, with loud and angry buzz, the glis¬ 
tening wings open and agitated; beautiful beyond most 
animated creatures in its sharp but graceful lines, polished 
surface, and varied brilliant colourmg, and ttot wrathfulness 
tha t fits it so well and seems to give it additional lustre. 

Wonder-struck at the sight of her strange beauty and 
passion, I forgot the advancing snake until she came to a 
stop at about five yards from me; then to my horror I saw 
that it was beside her naked feet. Although no longer ad¬ 
vancing, the head was still raised high as if to str^e; brt 
presently the spirit of anger appeared to die out of it; the 
lifted head, oscillating a little from side to side, sunk down 
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lower and lower to rest finally on the girl’s bare instep \ and 
lying there motionless, the deadly thing had the appearance 
of a gaily coloured silken garter just dropped from her leg. 
It was plain to see that she had no fear of it, that she was one 
of those exceptional persons to be found, it is said, in all 
countries, who possess some magnetic quality which has a 
soothing effect on even the most venomous and irritable 
reptiles. 

Following the direction of my eyes, she too glanced down, 
but did not move her foot; then she made her voice heard 
again, still loud and sharp, but the anger was not now so 
pronounced. 

“Do not fear, I shall not harm it,” I said in the Indian 
tongue. 

She took no notice of my speech, and continued speaking 
witli increasing resentment. 

I shook my head, replying that her language was unknown 
to me. Then by means of signs I tried to make her under¬ 
stand that the creature was safe from further molestation. 
She pointed indignantly at the stone in my hand, which I had 
forgotten all about. At once I threw it from me, and instantly 
there was a change; the resentment had vanished, and a 
tender radiance lit her face like a smile. 

I advanced a little nearer, addressing her once more in the 
Indian tongue; but my speech was evidently unintelligible to 
her, as she stood now glancing at the snake l)dng at her feet, 
now at me. Again I had recourse to signs and gestures; 
pointing to the snake, then to the stone I had cast away, I 
endeavoured to convey to her that in the future I would for 
her sake be a friend to all venomous reptiles, and that I 
wished her to have the same kindly feelings towards me as 
towards these creatures. Whether or not she understood me, 
she showed no disposition to go into hiding again, and con¬ 
tinued silently regarding me with a look that seemed to 
express pleasure at finding herself at last thus suddenly 
brought face to face with me. Flattered at this, I gradually 
drew nearer until at the last I was standing at her side, gazing 
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down with the utmost delight into that face which so greatly 
surpassed in loveliness all human faces I had ever seen or 
imagined. 

And yet to you, my friend, it probably will not seem that 
she was so beautiful, since I have, alas! only the words we all 
use to paint commoner, coarser things, and no means to rep¬ 
resent all the exquisite details, all the delicate lights, and 
shades, and swift changes of colour and expression. More¬ 
over, is it not a fact that the stran^ or unheard of can never 
appear beautiful in a mere description, because that which 
b most novel in it attracts too much attention and is given 
undue prominence in the picture, and we miss that which 
would have taken away the effect of strangeness—the perfwt 
balance of the parts and harmony of the whole? For m- 
stance, the blue eyes of the northerner would, when first 
described to the black-eyed inhabitants of warm regions, 
seem unbeautiful and a monstrosity, becaues they would 
vividly see with the mental vbion that unheard-of bluenes^ 
but not in the same vivid way the accompanying flesh and 


hair tints with which it harmonizes. ^ 

Think, then, less of the picture as I have to pamt it in 
words than of the feeUng its original inspired m me, when 
looking closely for the first time on that rare lovehn^, 
trembling with delight I mentaUy cried: “Oh, why ^ Na¬ 
ture, maker of so many types and of innumerable inividuak 
of each, given to the world but one being like tlus? 

Scarcely had the thought formed itself in my mnd ^fore 1 
dismissed it as utterly incredible. No, this exquisite being wm 
without doubt one of a dbtinct race which had ewst^ in this 
little-known comer of the continent for thoi^ds of genera¬ 
tions, albeit now perhaps reduced to a small and dwmdhng 

’^Ffer figure and features were singularly delicate, but it was 
her colo^ that struck me most, which mdeed made her differ 
from aU other human beings. The colour of the skin woidd 
be almost impossible to describe, so greatly did it vary with 
every change of mood-and the moods were many and 
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•transient—and with the angle on which the sunlight touched 
it, and the degree of light. 

Beneath the trees, at a distance, it had seemed a somewhat 
dim white or pale greyj near in the strong sunshine it was 
not white, but alabastrian, semi-pellucid, showing an under¬ 
lying rose-colour; and at any point where the rays fell direct 
this colour was bright and luminous, as we see in our fingers 
when held before a strong firelight. But that part of her skin 
that remained in shadow appeared of a dimmer white, and 
the underlying colour varied from dim, rosy purple to dim 
blue. With the skin the colour of the eyes harmonised per¬ 
fectly. At first, when lit with anger, they had appeared flame¬ 
like; now the iris was of a peculiar soft or dim and tender 
red, a shade sometimes seen in flowers. But only when looked 
closely at could this delicate hue be discerned, the pupils be¬ 
ing large, as in some grey eyes, and the long, dark shading 
lashes at a short distance made the whole eye appear dark. 
Think not, then, of the red flower, exposed to the light and 
sun in conjunction with the vivid green of the foliage; thi^ 
only of such a hue in the half-hidden iris, brilliant and moist 
with the eye’s moisture, deep with the eye’s depth, glorified 
by the outward look of a bright, beautiful soul. Most vari¬ 
able of all in colour was the hair, this being due to its ex¬ 
treme fineness and glossiness, and to its elasticity, which 
made it lie fleecy and loose on head, shoulders, and back; a 
cloud with a brightness on its surface made by the freer outer 
hairs, a fit setting and crown for a countenance of such rare, 
changeful loveliness. In the shade, viewed closely, the gen¬ 
eral colour appeared a slate, deepening in places to purple; 
but even in the shade the nimbus of free flossy hairs half 
veiled the darker tints with a downy pallor; and at a distance 
of a few yards it gave the whole hair a vague, misty appear¬ 
ance. In the sunlight the colour varied more, looking now 
dark, sometimes intensely black, now of a light uncertain 
hue, with a play of iridescent colour on the loose surface, as 
we see on the glossed plumage of some birds; and at a short 
distance, with the sun shining full on her head, it sometimes 
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looked white as a noonday cloud. So changeful was it and 
ethereal in appearance with its cloud colours, that all other 
human hair, even of the most beautiful golden shades, pale 
or red, seemed heavy and dull and dead-looking by com¬ 
parison. 

But more than form and colour and that enchanting 
variability was the look of intelligence, which at the same 
time seemed complementary to and one with the all-seeing, 
all-hearing alertness appearing in her face; the alertness one 
remarks in a wild creature, even when in repoM and fearing 
nothing; but seldom in man, never perhaps in intellectual or 
studious man. She was a wild, solitary girl of the woods, apd 
did not understand the language of the country in which I 
had addressed her. What inner or mind life could such a one 
have more than that of any wild animal existing in the same 
conditions? Yet looking at her face it was not possible to 
doubt its intelligence. This union in her of two opposite 
Qualities, which, with us, cannot or do not exist together, 
although so novel, yet struck me as the girl’s principal charm. 
Why had Nature not done this before—why in all others 
does the brightness of the mind dim that beautiful physical 
brightness which the wild animals have? But enough for me 
that that which no man had ever looked for or hoped to find 
existed here; that through that unfam^r lustre of the wild 
life shone the spiritualising light of mind that made us kin. 

These thoughts passed swiftly through my brain as I stood 
feasting my sight on her bright, piquant face; while she on 
her part gazed back into my eyes, not only with fearl^ 
curiosity, but with a look of recognition and pleasure at the 
encounter so unmistakably friendly that, encouraged by it, I 
took her arm in my hand, moving at the same time a httle 
nearer to her. At that moment a swift, startled expression 
came into her eyes; she glanced down and up ^ into my 
face; her lips trembled and slightly parted as she murmured 
some sorrowful sounds in a tone so low as to be only just 

audible. , 

Thinking she had become alarmed and was on the poinl 
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of escaping out of my hands, and fearing, above aU things, 
to lose sight of her again so soon, * ^ 

her slender body to detain her, moving one foot at the ^e 
time to balance myself; and at that moment I felt a shght 
blow and a sharp burning sensation shoot into my leg, so 
sudden and intense that I dropped my arm, and at the same 
time uttering a ciy of pain, and recoiled one or two paces 
from her. But she stirred not when I released her; her eyes 
followed my movements; then she glanced dowi at her feet. 
I foUowed her look, and figure to yourself my horror when I 
saw there the serpent I had so completely forgotten, and 
which even that sting of sharp pain had not brought back to 
remembrance! There it lay, a coil of its own thro^ round 
one of her ankles, and its head raised nearly a foot high, 
swaying slowly from side to side, while the swift forked 
tongue flickered continuously. Then—only then I ^nfw 
what had happened, and at the same time I understood the 
reason of that sudden look of alarm in her face, the mur¬ 
muring sounds she had uttered, and the downward startled 
dance. Her fears had been solely for my safety, and she had 
warned me! Too late! too late! In moving I had trcdden on 
or touched the serpent with my foot, and it had bitten me 
iust above the ankle. In a few moments I began to realise the 
horror of my position. “Must I die! must I die! Oh, my God, 
is there nothing that can save me?” I cried in my heart. 

She was still standing motionless in the same place: her 
eyes wandered back from me to the snake; gradually its 
swaying head was lowered again, and the coil unwound from 
her ankle; then it began to move away, slowly at first, Md 
with the head a little raised, then faster, and m the end it 
glided out of sight. Gone!—but it had left its venom m my 
blood—O cursed reptilel 

Back from watching its retreat, my eyes returned to ber 
face, now strangely clouded with trouble; her eyes dropped 
before mine, while the palms of her hands were pressed to¬ 
gether, and the fingers clasped and unclasped alternately. 
How different she seemed now; the brilliant face grown so 
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paUid and vague-looking! But not only bemuse this trapc 
end to our meeting had pierced her with pain; that cloud in 
the west had grown up and now covered half the sky with 
vast lurid masses of vapour, blotting out the sun, and a great 
gloom had fallen on the earth. 

That sudden twilight and a long roll of approaching mui^ 
der, reverberating from the hills, increased my anguish and 
desperation. Death at that moment looked unutterably ter- 
ribl^The remembrance of aU that made life dear pierced me 
to the core—all that nature was to me, all the plrasures of 
sense and intellect, the hopes I had cherished—all were re¬ 
vealed to me as by a flash of lightning. Bitterest of all ^ 
the thought that I must now bid everlasting faiwell to this 
beautiful being I had found in the solitude-^his lustrous 
daughter of the Didi—just when I had won her from her 
shyness—that I must go away into the cur^ bl^kness of 
death, and never know the mystery of her life! It was that 
which utterly unnerved me, and made my legs tremble under 
me, and brought great drops of sweat to my forehead, unU 
I thought that the venom was already doing its swift, fatal 

work in my veins. _ 

With uncertain steps I moved to a stone a yard or two 
away and sat down upon it. As I did so the hope came to me 
that this girl, so intimate with nature. m#t know of some 
antidote toravc me. Touching my leg, and using other signs, 
I addressed her again in the Indian language. , , « , 
bafr..» me” I said. "Wlm shall I do_^ 
there no leaf, no root you know that would save me from 
death? Help me! help me!” I cned in despair. 

My signs she probably understood if not my words, but 
she madfno repty; and still she remained standing moUon- 
tSg Sli^^twisting her fingers, and regardmg mo 

with a look of inefl-able grief and companion. 

AuJ It was vain to ^peal to her; she knew what had 
happened and what the result would most likely Ire, and 
pitiS but was powerless to help me. Then it occu^ to me 
E I Luld^ch the Indian village before the venom 
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overpowered me something might be done to “y® 
wh^d I tarried so long, losing so many pr^'ous 
LaL drops of rain were falling now, and the ^oom w^ 
deeir and the thunder almost continuous. With a cry of 
anguish I started to my feet, and was about to imh away 
tol^rds the village when a dazzlmg flash of hgh^ 
me pause for a moment. When it vanished I turn^ a la^ 
loolf on the mrl, and her face was deathly pale, and her h^ 
looked blaciSr than night; and as she looked she s^ch^ 
out her arms towards me and uttered a low, waihng c^ 
“Good-bye for ever!” I murmured, ^d turnmg o"®® 
from her.^rushed away like one crazed into the ^ 

my confusion I had probably taken the wrong direct*^*JJoy 
instead of coming out in a few nunutes into the op®" 
of the forest, and on to the savannah, I 
moment getting deeper among the trees. I stood stdl, ^r 
Sexed but codd not shake off the conviction that I had 
Lrted in the right direction. Eventually I resolved to k^ 
on for a hundred yards or so, and then, if no o^mng ap¬ 
peared, to turn back and retrace my steps. But this was no 
Sy matter. I soon became entangled in a den» under- 
groW which so confused me that at last ^ 
lairingly to myself that for the fet time this wo^ I ym 
hopeleSly lost. And in what temble circurnsmnces At mt«- 
vaka flash of lightning would throw a vivid b ue glare down 
into the interior of the wood and only serve to 
had lost myself in a place where even at noon m 
weather progress would be most diflScult; and nowjhe li^t 
would only last a moment, to be followed ’ 

and I could only tear blindly on, brmsmg and aceraUng my 
flesh at every step, falling again and agmn ®“ly t® 
up and on again, now high above the surface chmbmg 
prostrate trees and branches, now plunged to my nuddle m a 
pool or torrent of water. 

Hopeless—utterly hopeless seemed afl my mad efibm, 
and at each pause, when I would stand exhaiwted, gasp g 
for breath, my throbbing heart almost sufibcaung me, a dull. 
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continuous, teasing pain in my bitten leg served to remind 
me that I had but a little time left to exist—that by delaying 
at first I had allowed my only chance of salvation to slip by. 

How long a time I spent fighting my way through this 
dense black wood I know not; perhaps two or three hours, 
only to me the hours seemed like years of prolonged agony. 
At last, all at once, I found that I was free of the close under¬ 
growth, and walking on level ground; but it was darker here 

_darker than the darkest night; and at length, when the 

li ghtni ng came and flared down through the dense roof of 
foUage overhead, I discovered that I was in a spot that had a 
strange look, where the trees were very large and grew wide 
apart, and with no undergrowth to impede progress beneath 
them. Here, recovering breath, I began to run, and after a 
whUe found that I had left the large trees behind me, and was 
now in a more open place, with small trees and bushes: and 
this made me hop* for a while that I had at last reached the 
border of the forest. But the hope proved vain; once more I 
had to force my way through dense undergrowth, and finally 
emerged on a slope where it was open, and I could once more 
see for some distance around me by such light as came 
through the thick pall of clouds. Trudging on to the summit 
of the slope, I saw that there was open savannah country 
beyond, and for a moment rejoiced that I had got fiw from 
the forest. A few steps more, and I was standing on 
edge of a bank, a precipice not less than fifty feet deep. I had 
never seen that bank before, and therefore knew that I wuld 
not be on the right side of the forest. But now my only ho|» 
was to get completely away from the trees and then to look 
for the village, and I began following the bank m search of a 
descent. No break occurred, and presently I was stopped by 
a dense thicket of bushes. I was about to retrace my steps 
when I noUced that a taU slender tree growmg at ^e foot of 
the precipice, its green top not more than a couple ^ yards 
below my feet, seemed to offer a means of esjap®- Nerving 
myself with the thought that if I got crushed by the fall I 
should probably escape a lingering and far more painful 
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death, I dropped into the cloud of foliage beneath me and 
clutched desperately at the twigs as I feU. For a moment I 
felt myself sustained; but branch after branch gave way be¬ 
neath my weight, and then I only remember, very dimly, a 
swift flight through the air before losing consciousness. 


I 





CHAPTER VII. Wn. the return of consciousness, I 
at first had a vague impression that I was lying somewhere, 
injured, and incapable of motion; that it was night, and 
necessary for me to keep my eyes fast shut to prevent theni 
from being blinded by almost continuous vivid flashes of 
lightning. Injured, and sore all over, but warm and 
surely dry; nor was it lightning that dazzled, but firelight. I 
began to notice things Uttle by litUe. The ^ was burning on 
a clay floor a few feet from where I was lying. Before it, on a 
log of wood, sat or crouched a human figure. M old man, 
with chin on breast and hands clasped before his drawn-up 
knees- only a small portion of his forehead and nose visible 
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to me. An Indian I took him to be, from his coarse, lank, 
grey hair and dark brown skin. I was in a large hut, falling at 
the sides to within two feet of the floor; but there were no 
hammocks in it, nor bows and spears, and no skins, not even 
under me, for I was lying on straw mats. I could hear the 
storm still raging outside; the rush and splash of rain, and, at 
intervals, the distant growl of thunder. There was wind, too; 
I listened to it sobbing in the trees, and occasionally a puff 
found its way in, and blew up the white ashes at the old 
man’s feet, and shook the yellow flames like a flag. I remem¬ 
bered now how the storm began, the wild girl, the snake-bite, 
my violent efforts to find a way out of the woods, and, finally, 
that leap from the bank where recollection ended. That I had 
not been killed by the venomous tooth, nor the subsequent 
fearful fall, seemed like a miracle to me. And in that wild, 
solitary place, lying insensible, in that awful storm and dark¬ 
ness, I had b^n found by a fellow-creature—a savage, 
doubtless, but a good Samaritan all the same—^who had res¬ 
cued me from death! I was bruised all over and did not at¬ 
tempt to move, fearing the pain it would give me; and I had 
a racking headache; but these seemed trifling discomforts 
after such adventures and such perils. I felt that I had recov¬ 
ered or was recovering from that venomous bite; that I 
would live and not die—live to return to my country; and 
the thought filled my heart to overflowing, and tears of 
gratitude and happiness rose to my eyes. 

At such times a man experiences benevolent feelings, and 
would willingly bestow some of that overplus of happiness 
on his fellows to lighten other hearts; and this old man before 
me, who was probably the instrument of my salvation, began 
greatly to excite my interest and compassion. For he seemed 
so poor in his old age and rags, so solitary and dejected as he 
sat there with knees drawn up, his great, brown, bare feet 
looking almost black by contrast with the white wood-ashes 
about them! What could I do for him? What could I say to 
cheer his spirits in that Indian language, which has few or 
no words to express kindly feelings? Unable to think of any- 
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thing better to say, I at length suddenly cried ti/k nd, “Smoke, 
old man! Why do you not smoke? It is good to smoke.” 

He gave a mighty start, and, turning, fixed his eyes on me. 
Then I saw that he was not a pure Indian, for although a* 
brown as old leather, he wore a beard and moustache. A 
curious face had this old man, which looked as if youth and 
age had made it a battling ground. His forehead was smooth, 
except for two parallel lines in the middle running its entire 
length, dividing it in zones; his arched eyebrows were black 
as ink, and his small black eyes were bright and cunning, like 
the eyes of some wild carnivorous animal. In this part of his 
face youth had held its own, especially in the eyes, which 
looked young and lively. But lower down age kid conquered, 
scribbling his skin all over with wrinkles, while moustache 
and beard were white as thistle-down. 

“Aha, the dead man is alive again!” he exclaimed, with a 
chuckling laugh. This in the Indian tongue; then in Spianish 
he added, “but speak to me in the language you know best 
senor; for if you are not a Venezuelan call me an owL” 

“And you, old man?” said I. 

“Ah, I was right! Why, sir, what I am is plainly written on 
my face. Surely you do not take me for a pagan! I might be a 
black man from Africa, or an Englishman, but an Indian— 
that, no! But a minute ago you had the goodness to invite me 
to smoke. How, sir, can a poor man smoke who is without 


tobacco?” 

“Without tobacco—in Guayana?” 

“Can you believe it? But, sir, do not blame me, u the 
beast that came one night and destroyed my plants when ri^ 
for cutting had taken pumpkins and sweet potatoes ins^d, 
it would have been better for him, if curses have any effect 
And the plant grows slowly, sir—it is not an evil weed to 
come to maturity in a single day. And as for other leaves m 
the forest I smoke them, yes; but there is no comfort to the 


lungs in such smoke.” 

“My tobacco-pouch was f^” I said. “You will find it in 
my coat, if I did not lose it.” 
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“The saints forbid!” he exclaimed. “Grandchild—Wma, 
have you got a tobacco-pouch with the other things? Give it 

to me.” . ... 

Then I first noticed that another person was in the hut, a 
slim young girl, who had been seated against the wall on the 
other side of the fire, partiaUy hid by the shadows. She had 
my leather belt, with the revolver in its case, and my hunting- 
knife attached, and the few articles I had had in my jackets, 
on her lap. Taking up the pouch, she handed it to him, and 
he clutched it with a strange eagerness. 

“I will give it back presently, Rima,” he said. “Let me first 
smoke a cigarette—and then another.” 

It seemed probable from this that the good old man had 
already been casting covetous eyes on my property, and that 
his granddaughter had taken care of it for me. But how the 
silent, demure girl had kept it from him was a puzzle, so 
intensely did he seem now to enjoy it, drawing the smoke 
vigorously into his lungs, and after keeping it ten or fifteen 
seconds there, letting it fly out again from mouth and nose in 
blue jets and clouds. His face softened visibly, he became 
more and more genial and loquacious, and asked me how I 
came to be in that solitary place. I told him that I was staying 
with the Indian Runi, his neighbour. 

“But, senor,” he said, “if it is not an impertinence, how is 
it that a young man of so distinguished an appearance as 
yourself, a Venezuelan, should be residing with these children 
of the devil?” 

“You love not your neighbours, then?” 

“I know them, sir—how should I love them?” He was 
rolling up his second or third cigarette by this time, and I 
could not help noticing that he took a great deal more 
tobacco than he required in his fingers, and that the surplus 
on each occasion was conveyed to some secret receptacle 
among his rags. “Love them, sir! They are infidels, and 
therefore the good Christian must only hate them. They are 
thieves—they will steal from you before your very face, so 
devoid are they of all shame. And also murderers; gladly 
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would they burn this poor thatch above my head, and kill me 
and my ix)or grandchild, who shares this solitary life with 
me, if fhey had the courage. But they are all arrant cowards, 
and fear to approach me—fear even to come into this wood. 
You would laugh to hear what they are afraid of—a child 
would laugh to hear it!” 

“What do they fear?” I said, for his words had excited my 
interest in a great degree. 

“Why, sir, would you believe it? They fear this child—my 
granddaughter, seated there before you. A poor innocent 
girl of seventeen summers, a Christian who knows her 
catechism, and would not harm the smallest thing that God 
has made—no, not a fly, which is not regarded on account of 
its smallness. Why, sir, it is due to her tender heart that you 
are safely sheltered here, instead of being left out of doors in 
this tempestuous night.” 

“To her—to this girl?” I returned in astonishment. “Ex¬ 
plain, old man, for I do not know how I was saved.” 

“To-day, senor, through your own heedlcssness you were 
bitten by a venomous snake.” 

“Yes, that is true, although I do not know how it came to 
your knowledge. But why am I not a dead man, then—^you 
have done something to save me from the effects of the 
poison?” 

“Nothing. What could I do so long after you were bitten? 
When a man is bitten by a snake in a solitary place he is in 
God’s hands. He will live or die as God wills. There is noth¬ 
ing to be done. But surely, sir, you remember that my poor 
grandchild was with you in the wood when the snake bit you?” 

“A girl was there—^a strange girl I have seen and heard 
before when I have walked in the forest. But not this girl— 
surely not this girl!” 

“No other,” said he, carefully rolling up another dgarette. 
“It is not possible.” I returned. 

“Ill would you have fared, sir, had she not been there. For 
after being bitten, you rushed away into the thickest part of 
the wood, and went about in a circle like a demented person 
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for Heaven knows how long. But she never left you; she was 
always close to you—you nught have touched her with your 
hand. And at last some good angel who was watching you, 
in order to stop your career, made you mad altogether and 
caused you to jump over a precipice and lose your senses. 
And you were no sooner on the ground than she was with 
you—ask me not how she got down! And when she had 
propped you up against the bank she came for me. Fortu¬ 
nately the spot where you had fallen is near—not five hun¬ 
dred yards from the door. And I, on my part, was willing to 
assist her in saving you; for I knew it was no Indian that had 
fallen, since she loves not that breed, and they come not here. 
It was not an easy task, for you weigh, senor; but between 
us we brought you in.” 

While he spoke the girl continued sitting in the same list¬ 
less attitude as when I first observed her, with eyes cast 
down and hands folded in her lap. Recalling that brilliant 
being in the wood that had protected the serpent from me, 
and calmed its rage, I found it hard to believe his words, and 
still felt a little incredulous. 

“Rima—that is your name, is it not?” I said. “Will you 
come here and stand before me, and let me look closely at 

you?” . ^ 

“Si, senor,” she meekly answered; and removing the 
things from her lap she stood up; then, passing behind the 
old man, came and stood before me, her eyes still bent on 
the ground—a picture of humility. 

She had the figure of the forest girl, but wore now a 
scanty faded cotton garment, while the loose cloud of hair 
was confined in two plaits and hung down her back. The 
face also showed the same delicate lines, but of the brilliant 
animation and variable colour and expression there ap¬ 
peared no trace. Gazing at her countenance, as she stood 
there silent, shy, and spiritless before me, the image of her 
brighter self came vividly to my mind, and I could not re¬ 
cover from the astonishment I felt at such a contmt. 

Have you ever observed a humming-bird moving about 
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in an aerial dance among the flowers—a living prismatic gem 
that changes its colour with every change of position—how 
in turning it catches the sunshine on its burnished neck and 
gorget plumes—green and gold and flame-coloured, the 
beams changing to visible flakes as they fall, dissolving into 
nothing, to be succeeded by others and yet others? In its 
exejuisite form, its changeful splendour, its swift motions 
and intervals of aerial suspension, it is a creature of such 
fairy-like loveliness as to mock all description. And have you 
seen this same fairy-like creature suddenly perch itself on a 
twig, in the shade, its misty wings and fanlike tail folded, the 
iridescent glory vanished, looking like some common dull- 
plumaged little bird sitting listless in a cage? Just so great w'as 
the difference in the girl, as I had seen her in the forest and 
as she now appeared under the smoky roof in the firelight. 

After watching her for some moments I spoke: “Rima, 
there must be a good deal of strength in that frame of yours, 
which looks so delicate; will you raise rne up a little?” 

She went down on one knee, and placing her arms round 


me assisted me to a sitting posture. 

“Thank you, Rima—O misery!” I p-oaned. “Is there a 
bone left unbroken in my poor body?” 

“Nothing broken,” cried the old man, clouds of smoke 
flying out with his words. “I have examined you well—legs, 
arms, ribs. For this is how it was, senor. A thorny bush into 
which you fell saved you from being flattened on ^e stony 
ground. But you are bruised, sir, black with bruises; and 
Sere arc more scratches of thorns on your skin than letters 

on a written page.” . • j 

“A long thorn might have entered my brain, 1 said, 
“from the way it pains. Feel my forehead, Rima; is it very 

She did as I asked, touching me lightly with her httle c<ml 
hand. “No, sefior, not hot, but warm and moist, she said. 

“Thank Heaven for that!” I said. “Poor girl! And you 
foUowed me through the wood in aU that terrible stom! ^ 
if I could lift my bruised arm I would take your hand to kiss 
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it in gratitude for so great a service. I owe you my life, sweet 
Rima—what shall I do to repay so great a debt?” 

The old man chuckled as if amused, but the girl lifted not 
her eyes nor spoke. 

“Tell me, sweet child,” I said, “for I cannot realize it yet; 
was it really you that saved the serpent’s life when I w'ould 
have killed it—did you stand by me in the wood with the 
serpent lying at your feet?” 

“Yes, sefior,” came her gentle answer. 

“And it was you I saw in the wood one day, lying on the 
ground playine with a small bird.” 

“Yes, senor.” 

“And it was you that followed me so often among the 
trees, calling to me, yet always hiding so that I could never 
see you?” 

“Yes, senor.” 

“Oh, this is wonderful!” I exclaimed; whereat the old 
man chuckled again. 

“But tell me this, my sweet girl,” I continued. “You never 
addressed me in Spanish; what strange musical language 
was it you spoke to me in?” 

She shot a timid glance at my face and looked troubled at 
the question, but made no reply. 

“Senor,” said the old man, “that is a question which you 
must excuse my child from answering. Not, sir, from want 
of will, for she is docile and obedient, though I say it, but 
there is no answer beyond what I can tell you. And this is, 
sir, that all creatures, whether man or bird, have the voice 
that God has given them; and in some the voice is musical 
and in others not so.” 

“Very well, old man,” I said to myself; “there let the mat¬ 
ter rest for the present. But, if I am destined to live and not 
die,' I shall not long remain satisfied with your too simple 
explanation.” 

“Rima,” I said, “you must be fatigued; it is thoughtless of 
me to keep you standing here so long.” 

Her face brightened a little, and bending down she replied 
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in a low voice, “I am not fatigued, sir. Let me get you some¬ 
thing to eat now.” 

She moved quickly away to the fire, and presently re¬ 
turned with an earthenware dish of roasted pumpkin and 
sweet potatoes, and kneeling at my side fed me deftly with a 
small wooden spoon. I did not feel grieved at the absence of 
meat and the stinging condiments the Indians love, nor did I 
even remark that there was no salt in the vegetables, so much 
was I taken up with watching her beautiful delicate face 
while she ministered to me. The exquisite fragrance of her 
breath was more to me than the most delicious viands could 
have been; and it was a delight each time she raised the 
spoon to my mouth to catch a momentary glimpse of her 
eyes, which now looked dark as wine when we lift the glass 
to see the ruby gleam of light within the purple. But she 
never for a moment laid aside the silent, meek, constrained 
manner; and when I remembered her bursting out in her 
brilliant wrath on me, pouring forth that torrent of stinging 
invective in her mysterious language, I was lost in wonder 
and admiration at the change in her, and at her double per¬ 
sonality. Having satisfied my wants she moved quietly away, 
and raising a straw mat disappeared behind it into her own 
sleeping-apartment, which was divided off by a partition 
from the room I was in. 

The old man’s sleeping-place was a wooden cot or stand 
on the opposite side of the room, but he was in no hurry to 
sleep, and after Rima had left us put a fresh log on the 
blaze, and lit another cigarette. Heaven knows how many he 
had smoked by this time. He became very talkative and 
called to his side his two dogs, which I had not noticed in the 
room before, for me to see. It amused me to hear their 
names—Susio and Golosoi Dirty and Greedy. They were 
surly-looking brutes, with rough yellow hair, and did not 
win my heart, but according to his account they possessed 
all the usual canine virtues; and he was still holding forth on 
the subject when I fell asleep. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

]f^^HES morning came I was too stiff and sore to move, and 
not until the following day was I able to creep out to sit in 
the shade of the trees. My old host, whose name was Nuflo, 
went off with his dogs, leaving the girl to attend to my wants. 
Two or three times during the day she appeared to serve me 
with food and drink, but she continued silent and con¬ 
strained in manner as on the first evening of seeing her in 
the hut 

Late in the afternoon old Nuflo returned, but did not say 
where he had been; and shortly afterwards Rima reapp)eared, 
demure as usual, in her faded cotton dress, her cloud of hair 
confined in two long plaits. My curiosity was more excited 
than ever, and I resolved to get to the bottom of the mystery 
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of her life. The girl had not shown herself responsive, but 
now that Nuflo was back I was treated to as much talk as I 
cared to hear. He talked of many things, only omitting those 
which I desired to hear about; but his pet subject appeared 
to be the divine government of the world—“God’s politics” 
—and its manifest imperfections, or in other words, the 
manifold abuses which from time to time had been allowed 
to creep into it. The old man was pious, but like many of his 
class in my country, he permitted himself to indulge in very 
free criticisms of the powers above, from the King of Heaven 
down to the smallest saint whose name figures in the calendar. 

“These things, sefior,” he said, “are not properly man¬ 
aged. Consider my position. Here am I compelled for my 
sins to inhabit this wilderness with my poor granddaughter—” 

“She is not your granddaughter!” I suddenly interrupted, 
thinking to surprise him into an admission. 

But he took Ws time to answer. “Sefior, we are never sure 
of anything in this world. Not absolutely sure. Thus, it may 
come to pass that you will one day marry, and that your wife 
will in due time present you with a son—one that will inherit 
your fortune and transmit your name to posterity. And yet, 
sir, in this world, you will never know to a certainty that he 
is your son.” 

“Proceed with what you were saying,” I returned, with 
some dignity. 

“Here we are,” he continued, “compelled to inhabit this 
land and do not meet with proper protection from the infidel. 
Now, sir, this is a crying evil, and it is only becoming in one 
who has the true faith, and is a loyal subject of the All- 
Powerful, to point out with due humility that He is growing 
very remiss in His affairs, and is losing a good deal of His 
prestige. And what, sefior, is at the bottom of it? Favoritism. 
We know that the Supreme cannot Himself be everywhere, 
attending to each little trike-traka that arises in the world— 
matters altogether beneath His notice; and that He must, 
like the President of Venezuela or the Emperor of Brazil, 
appoint men—angels if you like—to conduct His affairs and 
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watch over each district. And it is manifest that for this 
country of Guayana the proper person has not been ap¬ 
pointed. Every evil is done and there is no remedy, and the 
Christian has no more consideration shown him than the 
infidel. Now, senor, in a town near the Orinoco I once saw 
on a church the archangel Michael, made of stone, and twice 
as tall as a man, with one foot on a monster shaped like a 
cayman, but wiA bat’s wings, and a head and neck like a 
serpent. Into this monster he was thrusting his spear. That 
is the kind of person that should be sent to rule these lad- 
tudes—a person of firmness and resolution, with stren^h in 
his wrist. And yet it is probable that this very man—this St. 
Michael—is hanging about the palace, twirling his thumbs, 
waiting for an appointment, while other weaker men, and— 
Heaven forgive me for saying it, not above a bribe, perhaps 
—are sent out to rule over this province.” 

On this string he would harp by the hour; it was a lofty 
subject on which he had pondered much in his solitary life, 
and he was glad of an opportunity of ventilating his griev¬ 
ance and expounding his views. At first it was a pure pleasure 
to hear Spanish again, and the old man, albeit ignorant of 
letters, spoke well; but this, I may say, is a common thing in 
our country, where the peasant’s quickness of intelligence 
and poetic feeling often compensate for want of instruction. 
His views also amused me, although they were not novel. 
But after a while I grew tired of listening, yet I listened still, 
agreeing with him, and leading him on to let him have his 
fill of talk, always hoping that he would come at last to 
speak of personal matters and give me an account of his 
history and of Rima’s origin. But the hope proved vain; not 
a word to enlighten me would he drop, however cunningly I 
tempted him. 

“So be it,” thought I; “but if you are cunning, old man, I 
shall be cunning too—and patient; for all things come to 
him who waits.” 

He was in no hurry to get rid of me. On the contrary, he 
more than hinted that I would be safer under his roof than 
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with the Indians, at the same time apologising for not giving 
me meat to eat. 

“But why do you not have meat? Never have I seen ani¬ 
mals so abundant and tame as in this wood.” 

Before he could reply Rima, with a jug of water from the 
spring in her hand, came in; glancing at me he lifted his 
finger to signify that such a subject must not be discussed in 
her presence; but as soon as she quitted the room he returned 
to it. 

“Senor,” he said, “have you forgotten your adventure 
with the snake? Know, then, that my grandchild would not 
live with me for one day longer if I were to lift my hand 
against any living creature. For us, senor, every day is fast- 
^ay—only without the fish. We have maize, pumpkin, cas¬ 
sava, potatoes, and these suffice. And even of these cultivated 
fruits of the earth she eats but little in the house, preferring 
certain wild berries and gums, which are more to her taste, 
and which she picks here and there in her rambles in the 
wood. And I, sir, loving her as I do, whatever my inclination 
may be, shed no blood and eat no flesh.” 

I looked at him with an incredulous smile. 

“And your dogs, old man?” 

“My dogs? Sir, they would not pause or turn aside if a 
coatimundi cross^ their path—an animal with a strong 
odour. As a man is, so is his dog. Have you not seen dogs 
eating grass, sir, even in Venezuela, where these sentimenu 
do not prevail? And when there is no meat—when meat is 
forbidden—these sagacious animak accustom themselves to 
a vegetable diet.” 

I could not very well teU the old man that he was lying to 
me—that would have been bad policy--and so I passed it 
off. “I have no doubt that you are right,” I said. “I have 
heard that there are dogs in China that eat no meat, but are 
themselves eaten by their owners after being fattened on rice. 

I should not care to dine on one of your animak, old man.” 

He looked at them critically and replied, “Certainly they 
are lean.” 
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“I was thinking less of their leanness than of their smell,” 
I returned. “Their odour when they approach me is not 
flowery, but resembles that of other dogs which feed on 
flesh, and have offended my too sensitive nostrils even in the 
drawing-rooms of Caracas. It is not like the fragrance of 
cattle when they return from the pasture.” 

“Every animal,” he replied, “gives out that odour which 
is peculiar to its kind”; an incontrovertible fact which left 
me nothing to say. 

When I had sufficiently recovered the suppleness of my 
limbs to walk with ease I went for a ramble in the wood, in 
the hope that Rima would accompany me, and that out 
among the trees she would cast aside that artificial constraint 
and shyness which was her manner in the house. 

It fell out just as I had expected; she accompanied me in 
the sense of being always near me, or within earshot, and her 
manner was now free and unconstrained as I could wish; but 
little or nothing was gained by the change. She was once 
more the tantalising, elusive, mysterious creature I had first 
known through her wandering, melodious voice. The only 
difference was that the musical, inarticulate sounds were now 
less often heard, and that she was no longer afraid to show 
herself to me. This for a short time was enough to make me 
happy, since no lovelier being was ever looked upon, nor one 
whose loveliness was less likely to lose its charm through 
being often seen. 

But to keep her near me or always in sight was, I found, 
impossible; she would be free as the wind, free as the butter¬ 
fly, going and coming at her wayward will, and losing herself 
from si^t a dozen times every hour. To induce her to walk 
soberly at my side or sit down and enter into conversation 
with me seemed about as impracticable as to tame the fieiy- 
hearted little humming-bird that flashes into sight, remains 
suspended motionless for a few seconds before your face, 
then, quick as lightning, vanishes again. 

At length, feeling convinced that she was most happy when 
she had me out following her in the wood, that in spite of her 
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bird-like wildness she had a tender, human heart, which was 
easily moved, I determined to try to draw her closer by 
means of a little innocent stratagem. Going out in the morn¬ 
ing, after calling her several times to no purpose, I began to 
assume a downcast manner, as if suffering pain or depressed 
with grief; and at last, finding a convenient exposed root 
under a tree, on a spot where the ground was dry and strewn 
with loose yellow sand, I sat down and refused to go any 
further. For she always wanted to lead me on and on, and 
whenever I paused she would return to show herself, or to 
chide or encourage me in her mysterious lan^age. All her 
pretty little arts were now practised in vain; with cheek rest¬ 
ing on my hand I still sat, my eyes fixed on that patch of 
yellow sand at my feet, watching how the small particles 
glinted like diamond dust when the sunlight touch^ them 
A full hour passed in this way, during which I encouraged 
myself by saying mentally: “This is a contest between us, and 
the most patient and the strongest of will, which should be 
the man, must conquer. And if I win on this occasion it will 
be easier for me in the future—easier to discover those things 
which I am resolved to know, and the ^1 must reveal to me, 
since the old man has proved impracticable.” 

Meanwhile she came and went and came again; and at 
last, finding that I was not to be moved, she approached and 
stood near me. Her face, when I glanced at it, had a some¬ 
what troubled look—both troubled and curious. 

“Come here, Rima,” I said, “and stay with me for a httle 
while—I cannot follow you now.” 

She took one or two hesitating steps, then stood still 
again; and at length, slowly and reluctantly, advanced to 
within a yard of me. Then I rose from my seat on the root, 
so as to «tch her face better, and placed my hand against 
the rough bark of the tree. 

“Rima,” I said, speaking in a low, caressing tone, “will 
you stay with me here a little while and talk to me, not if: 
your language, but in mine, so that I may understend? Will 
you listen when I speak to you, and answer me? 
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Her lips moved, but made no sound. She seemed strangely 
dis(]uicted, and shook back her loose hair, and with her 
small toes moved the sparkling sand at her feet, and once or 
twice her eyes glanced shyly at my face. 

“Rima, you have not answered me,” I persisted. “Will 
you not say ‘yes’?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where does your grandfather spend his day when he 
goes out with his dogs?” 

She shook her head slightly, but would not speak. 

“Have you no mother, Rima? Do you remember your 
mother?” 

“My mother! My mother!” she exclaimed in a low voice, 
but with a sudden, wonderful animation. Bending a little 
nearer she continu^: “Oh, she is dead! Her body is in the 
earth and turned to dust. Like that,” and she moved the 
loose sand with her foot. “Her soul is up there, where the 
stars and the angels are, grandfather says. But what is that to 
me? I am here—am I not? I talk to her just the same. Every¬ 
thing I see I point out, and tell her everything. In the day¬ 
time—in the woods, when we are together. And at night 
when I lie down I cross my arms on my breast—so, and say, 
‘Mother, mother, now you are in my arms; let us go to sleep 
together.’ Sometimes I say, ‘Oh, why will you never answer 
me when I speak and speak?’ Mother—mother—mother! 

At the end her voice suddenly rose to a mournful cry, then 
sunk, and at the last repetition of the word died to a low 
whisper. 

“Ah, poor Rima! she is dead and cannot speak to you— 
cannot hear you! Talk to me, Rima; I am living and can 
answer.” 

But now the cloud, which had suddenly lifted from her 
heart, letting me see for a moment into its mysterious depths 
—its fancies so childlike and feelings so intense—had fallen 
again; and my words brought no response, except a return 
of that troubled look to her face. 

“Silent still?” I said. “Talk to me, then, of your mother. 
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Rima. Do you know that you will see her again some day?” 

“Yes, when I die. That is what the priest said.” 

“The priest?” 

“Yes, at Voa—do you know? Mother died there when I 
was small—it is so far away! And there are thirteen houses 
by the side of the river—just here; and on this side—trees, 
trees.” 

This was important, I thought, and would lead to the very 
knowledge I wished for; so I pressed her to tell me more 
about the settlement she had named, and of which I had 
never heard. 

“Everything have I told you,” she returned, surprised that 
I did not know that she had exhausted the subject in those 
half-dozen words she had spoken. 

Obhged to shift my ground, I said at a venture: “Tell me, 
w hat do you ask of the Virgin Mother when you kneel before 
her picture? Your grandfather told me that you had a pic¬ 
ture in your little room.” 

“You know!” flashed out her answer, with something like 
resentment. “It is all there—in there,” waving her hand 
towards the hut. “Out here in the wood it is all gone—like 
this,” and stooping quickly she raised a little yellow sand on 
her palm, then let it run away through her fingers. 

Thus she illustrated how all the matters she had been 
taught slipped from her mind when she was out-of-doors, 
out of the sight of the picture. After an interval she added, 
“Only mother is here—always with me.” 

“Ah, poor Rima!” I said; “alone without a mother, and 
only your old grandfather! He is old—what will you do 
when he dies and flies away to the starry country where your 

mother is?” . 

She looked inquiringly at me, then made answer m a low 

voice, “You arc here.” 

“But when I go away?” 

She was silent; and not wishing to dwell on a subject that 
seemed to pain her, I continued: “Yes, I am here now, but 
you will not stay with me and talk freely I Will it always be 
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the same if I remain with you? Why are you always so silent 
in the house, so cold with your old grandfather? So differ¬ 
ent—so full of life, like a Wrd, when you are alone in the 
woods? Rima, speak to me! Am I no more to you than your 
old grandfather? Do you not like me to talk to you?” 

She appeared strangely disturbed at my words. “Oh, you 
are not like him,” she suddenly replied. “Sitting all day on 
a log by the fire—all day, all day; Goloso and Susio lying 
beside him—sleep, sleep. Oh, when I saw you in the wood 
I followed you, and talked and talked; still no answer. Why 
will you not come when I call? To me!” Then, mocking my 
voice, “Rima! Rima! Come here! Do this! Say that! Rima! 
Rima! It is nothing, nothing—it is not you,” pointing to my 
mouth; and then, as if fearing that her meaning had not been 
made clear, suddenly touching my lips with her finger. “Why 
do you not answer me?—speak to me—speak to me, like 
this!” And turning a little more tov/ards me, and glancing 
at me with eyes that had all at once changed, losing their 
clouded expression for one of exquisite tenderness, from her 
lips came a succession of those mysterious sounds which had 
first attracted me to her, swift and low and bird-like, yet 
with something so much higher and more soul-penetrating 
than any bird music. Ah, what feeling and fancies, what 
quaint turns of expression, unfamiliar to my mind, were con¬ 
tained in those sweet, wasted symbols! I could never know— 
never come to her when she called, or respond to her spirit. 
To me they would always be inarticulate sounds, affecting 
me like a tender spiritual music—a language without words, 
suggesting more than words to the soul. 

The mysterious speech died down to a lisping sound, like 
a faint note of some small bird falling from a cloud of 
foliage on the topmost bough of a tree; and at the same time 
that new light passed from her eyes, and she half averted her 
face in a disappointed way. 

“Rima,” I said at length, a new thought coming to my 
aid, “it is true that I am not here,” touching my lips as she 
had done, “and that my words are nothing. But look into 
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my eyes, and you will see me there—all, all that is in my 
heart.” 

“Oh, I know what I should see there!” she returned 
quickly. 

“What would you see—tell me?” 

“There is a little black ball in the middle of your eye; I 
should see myself in it no bigger than that,” and she marked 
off about an eighth of her little finger-nail. “There is a pool 
in the wood, and I look down and see myself there. That is 
better. Just as large as I am—not small and black like a 
small, small fly.” And after saying this a little disdainfully 
she moved away from my side and out into the sunshine; 
and then, half turning towards me, and glancing first at my 
face and then upwards, she raised her hand to call my atten¬ 
tion to something there. 

Far up, high as the tops of the tallest trees, a great blue- 
wnnged butterfly was passing across the open space N\ith 
loitering flight. In a few moments it was gone over the trees; 
then she turned once more to me with a little rippling sound 
of laughter—the first I had heard from her, and called, 
“Come, come!” 

I was glad enough to go with her then; and for the next 
two hours we rambled together in the wood; that is, together 
in her way, for though always near she contrived to keep out 
of my sight most of the time. She was evidently now in a gay, 
frolicsome temper; again and again, when I looked closely 
into some wide-spreading bush, or peered behind a tree, 
when her calling voice had sounded, her rippling laughter 
would come to me from some other spot. At length, some¬ 
where about the centre of the wood, she led me to an im¬ 
mense mora tree, growing almost isolated, covering with its 
shade a large space of ground entirely free from under¬ 
growth. At this spot she all at once vanished from my side; 
and after listening and watching some time in vain I sat 
down beside the giant trunk to wait for her. Very soon I 
heard a low, warbling sound which seemed quite near. 
“Rima! Rima!” I called, and instantly my call was re- 
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peated like an echo. Again and again I called, and still the 
words flew back to me, and I could not decide whether it was 
an echo or not. Then I gave up calling; and presently the 
low, warbling sound was repeated, and I knew that Rima 
was somewhere near me. 

“Rima, where are you?” I called. 

“Rima, where are you?’* came the answer. 

“You are behind the tree.’* 

“You are behind the tree.’* 

“I shall catch you, Rima.” And this time, instead of re¬ 
peating my words, she answered, “Oh, no.” 

I jumped up and ran round the tree, feeling sure that I 
should find her. It was about thirty-five or forty feet in cir¬ 
cumference; and after going round two or three times I 
turned and ran the other way, but failing to catch a glimpse 
of her I at last sat down again. 

“Rima, Rima!” sounded the mocking voice as soon as I 
had sat down. “Where are you, Rima? I shall catch you, 
Rima! Have you caught Rima?” 

“No, I have not caught her. There is no Rima now. She 
has faded away like a rainbow—like a drop of dew in the 
sun. I have lost her; I shall go to sleep.” And stretching my¬ 
self out at full length under the tree, I remained quiet for two 
or three minutes. Then a slight rustling sound was heard, and 
I looked eagerly round for her. But the sound was overhead 
and caused by a great avalanche of leaves which began to 
descend on to me from that vast leafy canopy above. 

“Ah, little spider-monkey—little green tree-snake—^you 
are there!” But there was no seeing her in that immense 
aerial palace hung with dim drapery of green and copper- 
coloured leaves. But how had she got there? Up the stupen¬ 
dous trunk even a monkey could not have climbed, and 
there were no lianas dropping to earth from the wide hori¬ 
zontal branches that I could see; but by-and-by, looking 
further away, I perceived that on one side the longest lower 
branches reached and mingled with the shorter boughs of 
the neighbouring trees. While gazing up I heard her low. 
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rippling laugh, and then caught sight of her as she ran along 
an exposed horizontal branch, erect on her feet; and my 
heart stood still with terror, for she was fifty to sixty feet 
above the ground. In another moment she vanished from 
sight in a cloud of foliage, and I saw no more of her for 
about ten minutes, when all at once she appeared at my side 
once more, having come round the tnmk of the mora. Her 
face had a bright, pleased expression, and showed no trace 
of fatigue or agitation. 

I caught her hand in mine. It was a delicate, shapely little 
hand, soft as velvet, and warm—a real human hand; only 
now when I held it did she seem altogether like a human 
being, and not a mocking spirit of the wood, a daughter of 
the Didi. 

“Do you like me to hold your hand, Rima?” 

“Yes,” she replied, with indifference. 

“Is it I?” 

“Yes.” This time as if it was small satisfaction to make 
acquaintance with this purely physical part of me. 

Having her so close gave me an opportunity of examining 
that light sheeny garment she wore always in the woods. It 
felt soft and satiny to the touch, and there was no seam or 
hem in it that I could see, but it was all in one piece, like the 
cocoon of the caterpillar. While I was feeling it on her 
shoulder and looking narrowly at it, she glanced at me with 
a mocking laugh in her eyes. 

“Is it s2k?” I asked. Then, as she remained silent, I con¬ 
tinued, “Where did you get this dress, Rima? Did you make 
it yourself? Tell me.” 

She answered not in words, but in response to my question 
a new look came into her face; no longer restless and full of 
change in her expression, she was now as immovable as an 
alabaster statue; not a silken hair on her head trembled; her 
eyes were wide open, gazing fixedly before her; and when I 
looked into them they seemed to see and yet not to see me. 
They were like the clear, brilliant eyes of a bird, which re¬ 
flects as in a miraculous mirror all the visible world but do 




not return onr laolCj aii.d seern to acc ils mertly ns one of the 
thousand s^iuail details that make up the whole picture. Sud¬ 
denly !^he darted out her hand like a flashy making me start 
ai the unexpected motion^ and quicfcly ^itliLlmwIng it, held 
up a finger before me. From Its tip a minute gossamer spider, 
about twice tlic bigness of a pin's head, appeared Suspended 
firom a fine, scarcely visible line three or four inuhoi long, 
‘*Look!" she estcloimcd, with a bright glance at my face. 
The sinu!l spider she bud euptured, ajuuous to be free, was 
fallings falling earthward, but could not reach the surface. 
Leaning her shoulder a UttJe forward, she placed the finger- 
lip against it, but lightly^ scarcely touebing, and moviiig eon- 
tinuously, with a motion rapid as that of a fluttering moth's 
wing; while the spider, still paying out his line, remained 
sii5ipended, rising and Iklling slightly aL nearly the same disr 
I'ance from the ground. Afler a Few moments slie cried, 
“Drop down, little spider.” Her finger's motion ceased, and 
die mbiutc captive fell, to lose ilsclf on Lbe ahuded ground. 

"r>o you not sec?'" she said to me, pointing to her shoul¬ 
der. Just where the finger-tip had touched the garment a 
round sliiuiug spot appeared, looking like u silver coin on 
the cloth; but on touching it with my finger it seemed part of 
ilic original fabric; only whiter and more shiny on the grey 
ground;, on account of the freshness of the web of which ii 
had just been made. 

And so all this curious and pretty performance, w hkti 
^med instinctive in its spontaoeotis ({uickness and dex¬ 
terity, was merely mtended to show me how she made her 
garments out of the fine floating Lines of small gossamer 
spjdersl 

Before I could express my surprise and admiraiion she 
cried apiit, with startling suddenness, "Lookl^ 

A niinuLe shadowy form darted by, appearing like a dim 
line iraird across the deep glossy mora folinge, then on the 
lighter green folkge further away, 5ho was^ her hand in 
imitation of its swift, curving flight, then dropping it ex¬ 
claimed, “Gone — oh, little thingf 
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“What was it?” I asked, for it might have been a bird, a 
bird-like moth, or a bee. 

“Did you not see? And you asked me to look into your 
eyes!” 

“Ah, little squirrel Sakawinki, you remind me of that!” I 
said, passing my arm round her waist and drawing her a little 
closer. “Look into my eyes now and see if I am blind, and if 
there is nothing in them except an image of Rima like a small, 
small fly.” 

She shook her head and laughed a little mockingly, but 
made no effort to escape from my arm. 

“Would you like me always to do what you wish, Rima— 
to follow you in the woods when you say ‘Come’—to chase 
you round the tree to catch you, and lie down for you to 
throw leaves on me, and to be glad when you are glad?” 
“Oh, yes.” 

“Then let us make a compact. I shall do everything to 
please you, and you must promise to do everything to please 
me.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Little things, Rima—none so hard as chasing you round 
a tree. Only to have you stand or sit by me and talk will 
make me happy. And to begin you must call me by my name 
—Abel.” 

“Is that your name? Oh, not your real name! Abel, Abel, 
what is that? It says nothing. I have called you by so many 
names—twenty, thirty—and no answer.” 

“Have you? But, dearest girl, every person has a name— 
one name he is called by. Your name, for instance, is Rima, 
is it not?” 

“Rima! only Rima—^to you? In the morning, in the eve¬ 
ning ... now in this place and in a little while where know 
I?... in the night when you awake and it is dark, dark, and 
you see me all the same. Only Rima—oh, how strange!” 

“What else, sweet girl? Your grandfather Nuflo calls you 
Rima.” 

“Nuflo?” She spoke as if putting a question to herself. 
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"Is that an old nian 'with two 4o^ that lives somcwhene ia 
Ow wood?” And then, with sudden petulcmoe, **And you mk 
me to talk to youT 

"'Oh* Riina, can I say to yon? Listoi^^- 

**No^ no,"* she ejEolnimed, quickly tuiming aod putting her 
fingers on my month to stop my speech, while a sudden 
merry IfXJk shone in her eyes, "Tou shall listen when t speak, 
and do aU l say. And tetl me wimt to do to please you with 
your eyes—let me look in your eyes that arc nut blind."" 

She turned her fats more towards me, and with head a 
little thrown back and inclined in one sidCr gazing, now full 
into my eyes os I had wished her to do* After a fenv moments 
she gjanced away to the distant trees. But 1 could see into 
those divine orbs, and knew that ^hc was not Looking at any 
particular object AU the ever-varyioE cxprrasiuns^inqiasi- 
tivc, pet uljint, iroubledp shy,, frolicsome — hnd now vanishwl 
fVom the atill face, and the look was inward and full of a 
strajige, exquisite li_^t, w if some new happiuesa or hcjpo 
had touched her spiriL 

Sinking my voice to a whisper t said^ "Tell me what you 
have seen in my eyes, RimaT' 

She munnur^ in reply something meZodious nnd inarticu- 
btci then glanced at my face in a questiouing way; but only 
for a moment, then her weet eyes wore u^iun veiled under 
those drooping lashes. 

^TJaten, Riina," I said. “Was that a humining-bird we saw 
a littlfi white ago? You are like that* now drtrk^ a ^shadow m 
the shadow, seen for on idsiaut* and then--gone, oh, fittte 
thing! And now in the sunshine standing still, how beautiful I 
—n ihousand times more beautiful than the humming-bird. 
Listen, Rima, you are like ah beautiful things ki the wood— 
flower* and bird, and butterfly, and green leaf, and frond, 
and litile sUky-hoiied monkey high up m the trees. When £ 
look at you I sec them all—all and more, a thousand times^ 
for I see Rima hofself, Md when I listen to Riraa's voice* 
talking in u Language I cannot udckt^Umd, 1 hear the wind 
whispering in the leaves, ibe gurgling running ivatcr, the bee 
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ainang the ihe organ-bind singing far. Tor away in tbe 

shado^^^ of tbe trees. I beax tbeED and more; for I licar 
Rima. Do you understand me now? Is li I speotiog to you 
—^have I answertd you— baw I come to you?” 

She ^anced at me again, her lips tncmblLag^ her eyes now 
douded with some secret trouble. she replied Tn a 

whisper, and then. **No. it h noi you*^ and after a moment, 
doubtftifly, ”Is It you?** 

Bui she did not wnit to be answered^ in a mocnent she was 
gone round the mom; nor would sbe return aguia for all 
my callings 



CHAPTER DC. afternoon ivith Rima in the 

forest under the mom Lree bad proved sa delightful that 1 
was ca^ct for more nimbler and talks with her* but the varia- 
hh little witch had a great surprise ifl store for me. All hja- 
wild Mttirel gaiety had uuacoountahly gone out of her; when 
r walltcd in the shade she was there, but no longer as the 
blithe, fantastic being, bright as an angel, inncjccnt ^jid nflTcc- 
tiojiate as a cbild^ trkksy as r monkey* that had played at 
hide-and-seek with ms. She was now my shy, silent attend- 
ant^ only occosioimlly visible^ and appearing then like the 
mysterious maid I had found recUnidg among the ferns who 
had melted away mist-like from sight as I gas^d* When I 
called she would not now appear as formerly* but in response 
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would upp^r Tn sight as if to u^urs me that I had not been 
forsaken; orsd after a few mDinears her shadowy fom? 
would once fuoi^ vanish among the trees. The hope that as 
her confidence incren-SErd and she grew accustamed to talk 
wiih me she would be brought to neroil the story of her life 
hud Id be abandoned, at all events for Lhe present. I rnustp 
after alk get my informatEpn fmn Nuflo, or r^l m igcorance. 
The old man was out for the greater part of each day wiili 
hh dog^ niid fmui Lhe^ e.tpedltions he brouglit bucli; nothing 
that I could see but a few nuLi and fruiK some thin hark for 
his cigaitsttes, and an oocasional handflil of baimn gum to 
perfume die hut of an evening. After 1 had wasted tlu^ days 
in vainly trying tn overcome the girl's not incxplicabEe shy* 
ne$s^ I resolved to give for a while my undivided attention do 
her grandfather to discover^ if pos$ibIe^ wbera he went and 
how he spent bis time. 

My new game of hide-and^seefc with Nuflo instead of m\h 
RJma began on the following mornings He was cunning; sa 
wufi Ip Going out and Concealing mysdf among the bushes, 

I began to watch the hut. That I could elude Rima^s keener 
eyes 1 doubted; but that did net trouble me. She was noD Jn 
harmouy with the old maUp and would do nothing to dcfeal 
my p]nn+1 had not been long in mj biding^pLicc hefore he 
came out* followed by bis tw^ dogs, and going to some dts- 
lance from the door he sat down on a log. For some mmutes 
he ?mofccd, then rose, and after looking cautiously round 
supped avhny among the trees* I saw that he was going otf la 
the diiecLLoa of the low' nmge of rocky hills south of the 
forest. J knew that the forest did not extend far in thntdirec- 
tlOD, and thinking that I should be able to catch a sight of 
him on its bortlcrSp 1 icfl the bushes and rail through the 
trees as fast as 1 could to get ahead of him. Coming to where 
the wood was very open* I found that a barren plain beyond 
ill a quarter of a mfic wide, sicparaDcd it from the range of 
hilb; thinking lhai the old man might cross this open spee 
I climbed into a tree to walclk After some time he appcaii^ 
v^alking rapidly amoiig the trees, the dogs at his heels, hui 


□oL towards ific ploJa; he had, it pitied, after 
nrrh'ing at Lbe edge of the wc^d^ changed his dircctitjn,. and 
was goint^ weat^ sti!l keeping iti the .shelter of the trees. When 
be had bkn gone about 5ve minutes 1 dropped lo the gretmd 
and started in pursuit; once more 1 Caught sight of lum 
through the trecfr, and I kept him in sight for about twenty 
minuter longer; tlien he came to a broad strip of densie wood 
which extended into and through the orngc Of hSUs, and here 
1 quickly Jost him* Hoping stiD to ov-ert^Icc him, I pushed 
on* hut after struggling through the uodcrw'ood for some 
distance* and findifig the fyrtsi growing more dlMcult as T 
progressed, I at last gave him up. Ttmiiug austward I got o ut 
of the wood to find myself at the foot of a s£«p rough hill, 
one of I he rj nge which the wooded valley cut through at 
riglit angles. It struck me that it would be a good plan to 
climb the hih to get a view of the fnreat belt in which 1 had 
lost The oM mun; and after walking a short dist^ts I fOui^ 
a spot which allowed qf an ascent. The summit of the hill 
WHS about ihrw hundred feet above the siiirounding level, 
and did not take me long to reach; it commanded a fair view, 
and 1 now saw that the belt of w^ood beneath me extended 
right through the range, and on the ^uth side opened out 
ititoancxtEiisive forest- "If that is yourdestioatioOp" thought 
I, '^old fox* your wcTicts arc safe from 
li was still early in the day* and h alight breeze tempered 
the air and made it cool and pleusi^nt on the hill-top after my 
exertions. My scrambk through the wood hnd fatigued me 
somewhat* and resolving to spend some houni on that spot, 
I looked round for a comfortable reaLmg'^plaoe* 1 soon found 
a ihady spot On the we$t side of an upright block of stone 
where I could recline at euite On a bed of lichen. Here, with 
shoulders resting against the rock, I sat thinking of Rim^ 
alone in her wi]^ to-day with just a tinge of bitterness in 
my thoughts w'hich made me hope that she would miss me us 
much as I missed her; and in the end I fell aaleep. 

When I woke it was past noon* and the sun was shining 
directly on me* Standing up to ga^ oooc more on the pros- 
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poet, I nDtioed a smaQ wreath of white srnDlte issuing from a 
Spot about the middle oT the fore$t belt beneath me. and I 
instantly divined that Nuflo hud ttmde a Tire at that place, 
and t ctsotved to Surprise him in bU mireiiL When I got 
down to the base of the hill the sIIlo]^e could no longer be 
seen, but 1 had studied the spot well from above, and bad 
singled out a Inigo clump of itws on the ed^ of the belt as 
a starting-point t and after a search of half an hour I suc¬ 
ceeded in hndiag the old man's hiding-place. First ( saw 
smohe again through an opening in the trees, iben a small 
rude hut of sticks and pahn leaves, ApproacbmgmutiotisJj^, 
I peered through a emek and discovef^ Old Nullo engage 
in smoking sonic meat over a fire, and at the same time 
grilling some bones on the coals. He had captured a ooot]- 
mundi, an n pjmal somewhat larger than a tame totn cat, 
with a long snout find long rinecd tail: one ofthc dOgS was 
gnavklng at the onimurs head, and the taiJ and the feet were 
also lying on the floor, among the old bones and ru bbish that 
litleied iL Stealing round 1 suddenly piesented myseir at the 
Opening to his den, w hen diO dogs rose up with a growl and 
Nuflo iosiantly leaped to his feet, knife in hand, 

"Aha, old man.'’ 1 cried, with a laugh, "I have found you 
at one of your vegewrlon repasts t “nd your gtoss-eatug dogs 
as well!" 

He was disconcerted and suspicious, but when I explained 
thai f hod 5 OC 0 a smoke while on the hilLs. where I bad gone 
in search of a curious blue flower which grew in suth places, 
and had made my way to jt lo discover the cause, he recov¬ 
ered confidence and invited me lo join him at his dinner of 
roast meat. 

i was hungty by this time and not sorry to get animal food 
once more; ncvctthclese, 1 ate this meat with some disgust, 
as it had a rank taste and smell, and it wns also unpleasant 
lo hxiw Those evil-looking dogs savagely gnawing at the 
animal's bead and leet at the same time. 

"You see,” said the old faypocritje, wiping the grease from 
his mouEtache, "ibis b whnt [ am compelled to do in order 
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to avaiJ giving offence. My gronddaugiler is a strange being, 
sir. as vou Lave perhaps ol^rved ' ... 

“Tliat reminds me,” 1 irlemipted, "that I wish yoh 
relate her history to me. She is. as you say. strange, and has 
speech and faculties uniike ours, which shows that she comes 

ofa ilifTensut race.” 

"No, no, her faculties are not dilfcrent from ours. They 
are sharper, that is a!L It pleases the All-Poweiful to give 
more to some than to others. Not all the fingers on the hand 
art alike. You will find a man who will lake up a guitar and 

make it speak, while 1-" . 

"All that 1 understaad,” I broke in ag^D, Hut her ongm. 

her history—that is w'hut r wish to hear." 

“And that, sir, is precisely what I am about to relate. Poor 
child, she was left on my hands hy her sainted mo^r—my 
daughter, sir—who perished young. Now her birthplace, 
where she was taught letter? and the Catechism by the priest, 
was in an unhe.illhy situatlOD. It was hot and wet—always 
place suited to frogs rather than to human beings. 
At length, ifainking that it would suit the child better—for 
she wS pale and weakly—to live in a drier atmosphen: 
among mountains, I brought her to tliis district. For thK 
sehoT. and for all I have done for her, I look for no reward 
here, but to that place where my daughter has got her foot; 
not, sir. Oft the thicaliold, as you might think, but well in¬ 
side. For, after aO. it is to the authorities above, in spite of 
some blots which we SCO in their adiiunlsiration, that we 
must look for juslicc. Frankly, sir, this is the whok story of 

Dfly Enindtl£iii£.Iiter^& origin 

“All, yt$/' I rcLumffiJ, '"youT story explains why sh«5 can 
call a wild bird to her hand, sind lOUCh o VEnomcjius serpent 
with her bare ftjoi and receive no hjuin." ^ ^ 

'^Doubiless you are righi/^ said the old dissembler^ '‘Liv¬ 
ing alone in the wood sh* had only God’s creature; to play 
and make friends with; and wild animnls, I heard it 
said, kntjw those who are friendly towards them, 

"*¥00 treat her friends badly/^ said h ticking the long tm\ 
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of the coatimundi away with my foot, aod regretting that f 
had Joined in hia repmt. 

“Scnor, you miisl consider that we are only what Heaven 
made us. When aU this was fornicd," he continued, opening 
his arms wide to indicate the entire crealiOO, "the Person 
who concerned himself with this matter gave seeds and fnih- 
leis and nectar of flowers for die sustetitaiion of His simiil 
birds. But tve have not their delicate appetites. The more 
robust stomach which he gave to man encsoutfor moat. Do 
you underetand? But of all ihi^ friend, not one word to 

^Tlaughcd scomfuify. “Do you think me such a Child, old 
man, as to believe that Rima, that little sprit^ docs not know 
that you are an eater of flesh? RJma, who is evetywhcrc in 
the wood, seeing all tilings, even if i Jilt my hand against a 
serpent, she herself unseen.” 

“But, sir, if you will pardon my presumplion, you are say¬ 
ing too much. She docs not come here, and therefore cannot 
SCO that I cat meat. In all tlmt wood where slic flourished 
and sings, where she is in her house aod gaideo, and mistresa 
of the creatures, even of iho small butterfly with painted 
winrai. iliere, sir. I hunt no animal. IMor will my dogs cha^ 
any animal there. That is what I meant when 1 said that if 
an animal should stumble against llicir legs, ih^ w'ould lift 
tipthcir nosesand pass on without seeing it. For id that wood 
tliere is OTIC law, the law that Rimn imposes, and outside of 

it a dllTerent Jaw." ,. j 

■*l am glad that you liavc told me this, 1 repitcd. The 
thought that Rima might be near, and, unseen herrel^ look 
in upon us feeding witli the dogs and, hke dogs, on flcsfi, wan 
one which greatly troubled my mind, ’ 

He glanced at me in his usual quick, cunning way. 

“Ah, senor, you have that feeling loO-^lfter so .short a 
time with ikI Consider then, what it must be for me, unable 
to nourish myself on gums and fruitlets, and that little woci- 
aess made by wasps out of flowers, when I am compelled 
to go far away and eat secretly to avoid giving offence. 
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It was hard, no doubt, but I did not pity him; secretly I 
could only feel anger against him for refusing to enhghten 
me, while making such a pretence of openness; and 1 also 
felt disgusted with myself for having jomed him in his rank 
repast. But dissimulation was necessa^, and so, after con- 
versine a little more on indifferent topics, and thanking him 
for his hospitality, I left him alone to go on with his smoky 

task. • i. r 

On my way back to the lodge, fearing that some tamt ot 

Nuflo’s evil-smelling den and dinner might still cling to m^ 
I turned aside to where a streamlet in the wood widened and 
formed a deep pool, to take a plunge in the water. After dry¬ 
ing myself in the air, and thoroughly ventUating my g^- 
ments by shaking and beating them, I found an open, shady 
spot in the wood and threw myself on the grass to wait for 
evening before returning to the house. By that time the sw^t, 
warm air would have purified me. Besides, I did not consider 
that I had sufficiently punished Rima for her treatment of 
me. She would be anxious for my safety, perhaps even look¬ 
ing for me everywhere in the wood. It was not much to make 
her suffer one day after she had made me miserable for three; 
and perhaps when she discovered that I could exist without 
her society she would begin to treat me less capriciously. 

So ran my thought as I rested on the w^ ground, gazmg 
up into the foliage, green as young grass in the lower, shady 
parts, and above luminous with the bright sunhght, and full 
of the murmuring sounds of insect life. My eveiy action, 
word, thought, had my feeling for Rima as a motive. Why, 
I began to ask myself, was Rima so much to me? It was easy 
to answer that question: Because nothing so exquisite had 
ever been created. All the separate and fragmentary beauty 
and melody and graceful motion found scattered throughout 
nature were concentrated and harmoniously combined m 
her. How various, how luminous, how divine she was! A be¬ 
ing for the mind to marvel at, to admire continually, finding 
some new grace and charm every hour, every moment, to 
add to the old. And there was, besides, the fascinatmg 
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mystery surrounding her origin to arouse and keep my in¬ 
terest in her continually active. j 

That was the easy answer I returned to the question I had 
asked myself. But I knew that there was another answer—a 
reason more powerful than the first. And I could no longer 
thrust it back, or hide its shining face with the dull, l^d^ 
mask of mere inteUectual curiosity. Because I loved her; loved 
her as I had never loved before, never could love any other 
being with a passion which had caught something of her 
own brilliance and intensity, making a former pa^ion look 
dim and commonplace in comparison—a feeling known to 
everyone, something old and worn out, a weanness even to 

^rom these reflections I was rousc^ by the plaintive three- 
syllable call of an evening bird—a nightj^ common in these 
vvoods, and was surprised to find that the sun had 
the woods already shadowed with the twihght. I start^ up 
and began hurriedly walking homewards, ^king of Rima, 
and was consumed with impatience to see her; and as I f^^w 
near to the house, walking along a narrow path which I 
knew, I suddenly met her face to face. Doubtless she had 
heard my approach, and instead of shrinking out of the path 
and aUowing me to pass on without seeing her, as she would 
have done on the previous day, she had sprang fonvard to 
meet me. I was struck with wonder at the change m her as 
she came with a swift, easy morion, like a 
hands outstretched as if to clasp mme, her bps pried m a 
radiant, welcoming smUe, her eyes sparWing with joy. 

I started forward to meet her. but had no sooner 
her hands than her countenance changed, and she shrank 
back trembling, as if the touch had chilled her warm blood; 
and moving some feet away, she stood with downcast eyes, 
pale and sLowful as she had seemi^ yesterday. In vmn 
I implored her to tell me the cause of this change and of the 
trouble she evidently felt; her lips trembled as if with spewh. 
S?t she made no reply, and only shrunk further away wten 
I attempted to approach her; and at length, movmg aside 
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from the path, she was lost to sight in the dusky leafa^. 

I went on alone, and sat outside for some time, until old 
Nuflo returned from his hunting: and only after he had gone 
in and had made the fire bum up did Rima make her ap- 
pearancc, silent and constrained as ever. 



CHAPTER X. On THE following day Rima continued 
in the same inexplicable humour; and feeling my defeat 
keenly, I determined once more to try the effect of absence 
on her, and to remain away on this occasion for a longer 
period. Like old Nuflo, I was secret in going forth next 
morning, waiting until the girl was out of the way, then slip¬ 
ping off among the bushes into the deeper wood; and finally 
quitting its shelter I set out across the savannah towards my 
old quarters. Great was my surprise on arriving at the village 
to find no person there. At first I imagined that my disap¬ 
pearance in the forest of evil fame had caused them to 
abandon their homes in a panic; but on looking round I con¬ 
cluded that my friends had only gone on one of their peri¬ 
odical visits to some neighbouring village. For when these 
Indians visit their neighbours they do it in a very thorough 
manner; they all go, taking with them their entire stock of 
provisions, their cooking utensils, weapons, hammocks, and 
even their pet animals. Fortunately in this case they had not 
taken quite everything; my hammock was there, also one 
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BmaJl pot, some cassava bread, puqjlc potatoes, and a few 
ears of maLee. 1 concluded that these had been left for me in 
die event of my return; aJso that they bad not beeb gone very 
rcany hours, since m log Of ivood buried under the ashes Of 
the hearth was still nlj£ht Now us ibetr absences from home 
usutdly last many days, it was plain that I would have the 
big naked burn-tUre house to myself for a* long as I thoesht 
proper to remain, with little food to eat; hut the prosp^ 
did not disttirb me, and I r«dvcd to amuse myself with 
music. Tn vain 1 hunted for my guitar; the Indies bad taken 
it to delight thdr friends by twanging its Strings. At odd 
Tnoments during the fast day or two I had been composiDg a 
simple melody in my brain, fitting it to ancient words: and 
now, Without an msiruincat to assist me, 1 begiUi softly sing¬ 
ing to layselTt—* 

Afi^' mew ddra tpte la Jwto 

Sabi laui 

e/t d mmda vn* mdsles. 

After music 1 made up the fire and parched an ear of maize 
for my ciiimer, and while laboriously crunching the dry hard 
grain I thanked Heavtn for having bestowed oo me sucb 
good molars. I'inally, I sluog my hammock in its old corner, 
and placing myself in it in my favourite oblique posttion, my 
bamlL claspwl behind my head, one knee cocked up, ^ 
other leg dangling down, I resigned myself to idle thoughL 
I fell very happy. How strange, thought 1, wrih n li^c sell^ 
flattery, that I, aocustonied lO the agreeable society of mtelli- 
cent men and charming women, and of books, should find 
^h perfect contentment here! Dui I congratulated myself 
too soon. The profound aicnix began at length to oppi^ 
me. It was not like the forest, where one has wdd birds tor 
company, where their erics, albeit inarticulate, have a 
ing and give a charm to solitude. Even dm sight and w|^ 
jxSed sounds of gmen leaves and rushes tiemblingintbcwind 
have for us something of inielUgence and sympathy; but I 
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could not commune with mud walls and an earthen pot 
Feeling my loneliness too acutely, I began to regret that I 
had left Rima, then to feel remorse at the secrecy I had prac¬ 
tised. Even now, while I inclined idly in my hammock, she 
would be roaming the forest in search of me, listening for 
my footsteps, fearing perhaps that I had met with some acci¬ 
dent where there was no person to succour me. It was painful 
to think of her in this way, of the pain I had doubtl^ given 
her by stealing off wdthout a word of warning. Springing to 
the floor, I flung out of the house and went down to the 
stream. It was better there, for now the grcatestheat of the 
day was over, and the westering sun began to look large, and 
red, and rayless through the afternoon haze. 

I seated myself on a stone within a yard or two of the 
lim pid vi’ater: and now the sight of nature and the warm, 
vital air and sunshine infected my spirit, and made it pos¬ 
sible for me to face the position calmly, even hopefuUy. The 
position was this: for some days the idea had been present 
in my min d, and was now fixed there, that this desert was to 
be my permanent home. The thou^t of going back to 
Caracas, that little Paris in America, with its old-world vices, 
its idle political passions, its empty round of gaieties, was 
unendurable. I was changed, and this change—so great, so 
complete—w'as proof that the old artificial life had not been 
and could not be the real one, in harmony vnth my deeper 
and truer nature. I deceived myself, you will say, as I have 
often myself said. I had and I had not. It is too long a ques¬ 
tion to discuss here; but just then I felt that I had quitted 
the hot, tainted atmosphere of the ballroom, that the morn¬ 
ing air of heaven refreshed and elevated me, and was sweet 
to breathe. Friends and relations I had who were dear to me; 
but I could forget them, even as I could forget the splendid 
dreams which had been mine. And the woman I had loved, 
and who perhaps loved me in return—I could forget her too. 
A daughter of civilisation and of that artifiaal hfe, she could 
never experience such feelings as these and return to nati^ 
as I was doing. For women, though within narrow hrmts 
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nioTc plastic than men, arc yet without tiuii Inrgpr adaptive- 
Dtss which can take vs back to tlie sources of life, which tJiey 
have left eternally behind. JJetter, far better for both of ua 
that she should wait througli the long, slow mouths, growitjj 
sicl; nt h&^rt with hope deferred; that, seeing me no mor^ 
she should w«p wy loss, and be heakd ai last by tinne, and 
find love and happiness agsiia to die old way, in die old place. 

And while I dins sol thinkine. sodly enough, but not de- 
spondingly, of past and present and future, all at OOCO on the 
warm, siiii air came the resonant, far-TWChing kfing-klfUig of 
ihc caoipaocro from some leafy stun mil lialf a league away. 
Kiuig-k!ci/ig fell the sound again, and often again, at inter¬ 
vals, aHocting me ftiangely at that momenl, so bell-like, so 
like the great widc-tniveiling sounds associated in ournttnds 
with Christian worship. And yet so unlLkc:. A hell, yet not 
made of gross metal dug out of cartii, but of an ctheicd, 
snblimer material that floats impal^ble and invisible in 
space—vital bell suspended on nothing, giving out sounds 
in harmony with the vastness of blue beaven,. the unsullied 
purity of nature, the gloiy of the sun, and conveying a mys¬ 
tic, 0 hi^cr message to the soul than the sounds (hut surge 
from tower and belfry. 

O rryslie belibird of the heavenly race of the swallcnv and 
dove, the t|uctzal and the nightingale! When iho brutish 
savage ond the brutish white man that slay ihcc, one for food, 
the other for the benoBt of science, shall have pa^d away, 
live still, bve to tell ihy message to the blameless spiritualised 
race that shall come after us to possess ihc earth, not for a 
thousand years, but for ever; for how much shall thy voice 
be OUT clariflcd successors w'hen even to my dull, unpurged 
soul, thou cainst speak such high things, and bring it a sense 
of on impOFSonal, all-cainpromising One who is in aw and 
1 in him, flcsli of his flesh and soul of ^ soul. 

The sounds ceased, but 1 was still in that exalted mood, 
and, like a person in a trance, staring fixedly before me Into 
the open wood of scattered dwarf trees on other side 
nf the stream, when suddenly on the field of vision appeared 
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tt grotesqiK! human figure moving tOTvards me, I started 
violently, astonished and a little alarmed, but in a very few 
moments 1 recognised the ancient Cla-cln, coming home widl 
a large bundle of dry sticLs on her shoulders, bcnl almoit 
double under the burden, and still ignorant of my presence. 
Slowly she came down to the streain, then cautiously made 
her way over ihc line of stepping-stonei by which it was 
crossed; and only when within ten yards did the old creature 
catch sight of nte sitting silent and motionless in her path. 
With a sharp cry of onumemetit and terror site Straightened 
herself up, the bundle ofitlclts dropping to the ground, and 
ro rtni from me. That, at all events, seemed her iriteri" 
tion, for her body wos thrown forward, and her head and 
arms working like those of a person going at full speed, but 
her !e^ seemed paralysed and her feet remained planted on 
the same spot, i burst out laughing; whereat she twisted her 
nock until her wrinkled, brown face appeared Over hw 
shoulder sttuing at me. This made me laugh a^n, where- 
Upon shcstraiglitened herself up once more and turned round 
to have a good look at me, 

“Come, Cla-cla,” I cried, "con you not sec tlmt I ora a 
living mun and no spirit? 1 ihou^l no one had remained 
behind to keep me company and give me food. Why arc you 
not w'ith the others?” 

“Ah, wliyl" she returned tragicalty. And then deliberately 
turning from me and assuming u most unladylike oliiLude, 
she slapped herself vigorously on ihe small Of the back, ex- 
clairaitig "Because of my pain here!'* 

As she continued in that position wiih her back towards 
me for some time. I laughed once more and begged her to 

^^Slowly she turned round and advanced cautiously towards 
me, staring at me nil the time. Finally, still eyeing me su^ 
piciously, she related that the others had all gone on a vial 
to u distant village, she suming with ihem; that after going 
some distance a ptun had atiacked her in her hind Quarters, 
so sudden and acute that it had instantly brought her te it 
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full Stop; and lo illustiBtc how fulJ the slop wiis she jtllow^ 
herself to fio down, very unnecessarify, with a flop to the 
srountL But she no sooner touched the ground ihan up 
started to her feet agnin. with on alamicd look on her owlish 
foee, as if she had sal down on a stiDging-ncUlc. 

" Wc thought you were dcadt'* she cemotkedj sd!l tiunking 
that I might be a ghost after all. 

“No, Still alivc,’^! said "And so because you came to the 
ground with your pwi" behind t Well, never 

mind, Cla-cia, we arc two now and must try to be happy 

toKCtbfir.” . j L 

By ihis time she had recovered from her fear and bc|pio 
to f«l highly pleased at my rcium, only lamenting that she 
liad no nlicat to give me. SbC was luixiotis to hear my auvcH- 
turn, and the re^lSOll of my long ^ibsenoc. 1 bad no wish to 
Btaiify her curiosity, with the truth at all evmts, knowing 
very wcU that with regard to the daughter ol the Didi her 
feelings were as purely savage and atnlignutit as those of 
Kiia-kd. But it was necessary ti> say something, and, fortify¬ 
ing myself with the good old Spanish notion that lies told 
to the heathen ore not recorded, 1 related dint a venomous 
Krpent had bitten raej after which a terribte thundcrstomi 
had surprised me in the forest, and night coming on pre¬ 
vented my escape from it: then, ncii day, remetnbenng that 
bo who is bitten by a serpent dies, and not w'ishing to distres.^ 
my friends with the sight of my dissolution, T chxtcd^ to ^re¬ 
main, sitiing there in the wood, amusing myself by nnging 
songs and smoking cigarettes ; and after several daw and 
nig^ had gone by, finding that I was not going to die after 
all, and be^ng to fed hungry, I got up ond esme 

Old ClKla looked very serious, shaking and nodding her 
head a great deal, muttering to herself: finally, she gave it as 
her opinion that nothing ever wenld or could kill me; but 
whether my story had been believed or not she only knew. 

1 spent an amiiiiijflg evening w-ith my old savage hostess. 
She had thrown off h« ailments, and pleased at having a 
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companion in her dreary solitude, slic was go^*iEmper«S 
and lulkative, and much more mclined to lau^ lltan when 
tie othcis were present, when she was on her dignity. 

We sat by ibe fire, cooking such food « we hu,^ and 
talked and Emoted; iben 1 sang her songs in Spanish wiih 
that melody of my own— 

May nmx clara la hifUt; 

and she rewarded me by emitting a barbarous * 

shrill, screechy voice; and. finally, starting up. I daac^ fw 
her benefit polka, inazurba, and volse, whistling and singiog 

“^More uTan^Jnee during the evening she tned to 

serious subjects, telliag me that I must always 

karn to shoot the birds and catch the 

and then she would speak of her gnmddan^icr Oala™. 

whose virtues it wan proper to meiltion, but whow^ysical 

charms needed no description Since they had never been con- 

S.iSSsh. *0^ «n dj. .op« I 

iag that if I evnr married she only shonW I* ^ 

inTormed me lliat she was old and post her fruiifui j* . 

that not much longer would she^ Sk 

blow tlic fire to a Rame with her wheezy old bellow s, and (MK 

So men to sleep at nighu But I stuck to it ® 
and beiuiiful. that our descendants would be more _ 
Jm Slbe birds La the forest, I went out to so^ bush« 
close bv where 1 had noticed a passton plant in btoom. and 
ScS;7f"w splendid scaricrblossoms with their st^ 
f nH leawa I biounlil them ia and wove them into a garland 

Columbus seas. 
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Muy mas ^lura que in (uml 

Scln um 

rtt t7 mmdo yos 

tan ^entii^ quE fw fecistES 
f}i tuvisies 

cDmpEtEdvra ningtitta 
Desdi rtinez m h cuna 
coltrasxes/Gfmt Mdttd, 
con tanta gracioSiJod^ 
que VOS doid h fortuna. 

Thinking of ^nnthcT all ilic dmel O poor old 
knowing not what the jingle meant nor tin: secret of my wild 
happiness, now when I recall you silting tbere^ your old grey 
owlish head crowried with scarlet passion flowers, flushed 
with flreJiglilp against the background of smcjlcc-blackenod 
walls and laAcis, how the old undying sorrow comes bock 
to mef 

Thus our evening vm spent, merrily enough; then wc 
made up the flm with hard tbiil WOidd last Oil night, 
and went to onr hamfnncts* but wakeful slLU- The old 
glad and proud in be on duty once more, religioiifily went 
to work ID talk me lo sleep; but although I called out at 
intervalF; to encourage her to go on^ 1 did not attempt CO 
follow the ancient tales Ehe lold^ which she had Imbibed in 
ehildliood from other white-haired grandmothers long, long 
turned to dust» My ow^n btidu was busy thinking, thinking, 
ihiuking now of the w^omnn I had once loved, far away in 
VcncTucIa, waiting and weeping and sick with hope deferred; 
DOW of Rima wakeful and listening to the mystcnoiis nighh 
sounds of tlK forest—listening, listeokig for my returning 
footsteps. 

Next morning 1 began to waver Lc my resolution to lenjain 
absent from Rima for some days; and before evening my 
passion, which I had now ceased to struggle against, coupled 
with the thought that 1 had acted unkindly in kaving hcr» 
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liiat she would be & prey to onxiety, overcame me. and ! was 
ready to ratum. Tlie old woiuiui, who bad been $uspiciou$ly 
walchlog my movcmeotSi rushed out after me os f left the 
hause, crying out that a Storm was brewing, that it wjls too 
Inre to go rar, and night would be full of danger. I waved 
luy hand in good-bye. laughingly reminded her that 1 was 
proof against all perils. Little she cared what evil might befall 
mo, i thought t but she loved not to be alone; even for her. 
low down as she was Intellectually, the solitary earthen poi 
had no “inind slulT' in it, and could not be sent to sleep at 
night with the legends of long ago. 

By ilie time I reached the ridgp I had discovered th-at she 
had prophesied truly. Tor now an ominous change had como 
over natute. A dull grey vapour had overspread the tnlifc 
western half of the heavens; down, beyond the forest, the 
sky looked black os Ink, nnd behind this blackness the sun 
had vanished. It was too late to go back now; I Iiad been 
too long absent from Rima, and could Only hope to reach 
lodge, wcl or dry, before night closed round me in 
the forest. 

Far some moments I Stood still on the ridge, struclt by the 
eornewhat w'cird aspect of the shadowed scene before me— 
the long strip of dull uniform green, with here and there .n 
sTender palm lifting its feailiciy crown above the other tr^. 
standing motionless, in strange relief against the advancing 
blackness. Then I set out once more at a nm, taking .idvan¬ 
tage of the downward slope to get well on my way before the 
tempest should burst. As i opproaehed tftcwood tbenc came 
a flash of liglitning. pale, but covering the v.'hole visible sky, 
followed after a long interval by a distant roll of ibunder. 
which lasted several seconds, and ended with a succession of 
deep ihiobs. It was aa if Nature herself, in supreme angumh 
and abandonment, had cast herself prone on the earth, and 
her great heart had throbbed audibly, shaking the world vvjtli 
its bents. No more thunder followed, but the ra^ was com¬ 
ing down hMvily now in huge drops that feU straight ihrougn 
tlie cloomy, windless air. In halt a niinuie I was drenched to 
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ihc Skin: but for a short tinic the rain seemed an udvanuig^, 
ns liic brightness of the ralUng water lessened the glnom, 
turning the air from dark to lighter grey. Thia subdued rain- 
light did not last long; I had not been twenty minutts m the 
isW before a second and greater darkness fell on the earth, 
accompanied by on even more copious downpour of is'aier. 
The sun had evidemiy gone down, and the whole sky was 
now covered with one thick cloud. Becoming more nervous 
05 the gloom increased, I bent iny steps more to the snuth, w 
as to keep near the harder and more open pari of the wood. 
Probably f had already grown confused Ireforc deviating «md 
turned the wrong way, for instead of finding the forest easier, 
it grew closer and more dlflicult os 1 advanced. Before many 
aihiutcsi the darkness so incKia--tcd Lliat I ootild no longer 
disllnguisii objects more than five f«t from my eyes. Grop¬ 
ing blindly along 1 became cntiui^ed in a dense undergrowth, 
and after struggling and stumbling along for some distaoee 
in vain endeavours to get through it, i came to a stand at 
last in sheer despair. All sense of direction was now lost: 1 
was entombed in thick blackness—blackDCSS of night and 
cloud and rain and of dripping folJap: and network of 
brunches bound with bush ropes and creepers in a wild 
tangle. I had struggled into a hollow, or hole, as it were, in 
the midst of that moss of vegetation, where I could stand 
upriglii and turn mund and round wiihoui touching any¬ 
thing; hut when I put out my hands they came into contact 
with vines and bushes. To move from that spot sec med fnlly; 
yet how dreadful to remain there standing on the sodden 
earth. chiUed with rain, in that awful blackness in which the 
Only lumifloos thing one could look to see would be the eyes, 
shining with their own ictenial light, of some savage beast 
of prey. Yet the danger, the iaiense physical disoomfort. and 
the sngoisib of lookbg forward to a w*ole night spent in 
that situation, stung my heart less than the thought of Rima s 
anxiety and of the pain i had carelessly given by secretly 
leaving her. 

It was then, with thut pong in my heart, that 1 was startled 
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by hearing, close by, one of her own Icsw warbliwt enprca- 
rioQs. There could be ro miaittlce; if Lhe forest h^d been full 
of the soiuids of aniauU life and songs of ttielodiotu birds, 
her voice would hjivc been instantly disiinEuishcd froni 
others. How mysterious, huw infinitely tender it soundal in 
that awful blackness!—so musical and exquisitely uiodu- 
lated, so sorrowful, yet piercing my heart with a sudden, 
unutterable joy, 

“Rima! Rimn!” I cried, “Speak again. Is it you? Come to 
Die here." 

Again that low, warbling sound. Of series of sounds scciit- 
ingly from a distance of a few yaids. 1 was not disturbed at 
her not replying in Sponisb; she had always spoken it somo* 
what rductno tly, and oniy when ot my side; bu i when calling 
to me from some distance ahe would reium institKiivcly to 
her own jnyaierious language, and call to me as bird calls to 
bird. I knew that she was inviting mo to follow her, but I 
refused to move, 

'■JUina," 1 cried again, '*comc to me hcrt, for I know not 
where to step, and cannot move wmUyou am at my side^ and 
1 can feel youT hand.*' 

There ciimc no respodse. and after some moments, becomr 
ing alarmed, I calJetl to her again. 

Then close by me, in u low, trembling voicr, she relumed, 
‘T am here.'* 

J put out my hand and touched sometliing soft and wet; 
it WM her breast, and moving my hand higher up, I felt her 
hair, hanging now and streaming with water. She was treni' 
bling, and I thought the rain had chilled her. 

“Rima—poor childl How wet you ure! How strange to 
meet you in such a ploccl Tdl me, dear Rima, how did you 
find me?" 

“f was waiting—watching — all day, I saw you coming 
across the savannnb, and followed at a distance through the 

wood,”* 

“And I had treated you SO unkindly! Ah, my guardian 
angel, my light in the darkness, how f hate myself for giving 
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you pin ! Tdl me, sa-Wt. did you wish me to come back and 

live with you ngain?” 

She made no reply. Then, nmiiang my fin^pis down her 
iiim, I took lier band io mine. It was hot, HJee ihe hand of 
one in n Tover. I raised it to my lips, and ihca anempticd to 
draw her lo me, but she slippy down and out of my arms 
to my feel. 1 felt her there, on her knees, with head bowisd 
low. Stooping and putting my tirai round her body, I drew 
’ her up and held hw against my breast, and felt her heart 
throbbing wildly. With maoy endearing words 1 begged her 
to speak to me; but her only reply was, "Come,—come'’ w 
she sUpp^ again out of my anm, and bolding my hand in 
hers, guided me through the bushes. 

Before tong we came to an open pith or gjailc, where the 
darkness was not profound; and releasing my hand she ho 
gfln walking rapidly before me, always keeping at such a 
distance as just enabled me to distinguish her grey, shadowy 
flgure, and with frequent doublings to follow the natural 
paths and opcninipi which she knew so well. In this way wc 
kept on nearly to the end, without Otchonging a word, and 
hearing no sound excqJt the continuous rush of rain, which 
to our aociistouiied ears had censed to have the <fleet of 
sound, and the various gurgling noises of innumerable run¬ 
nels. All at once, as we came to a more open place, a atrip 
of bright fi relight appeared before us, ahiniog from the half- 
open door ofNuflo's lodge. She turned round as much os to 
say, "Now you know where you are,'* then hurried on, leav¬ 
ing me to follow as best I could. 




CHAPTER XI. jiHHHH was a welconio change in tlw 
weather when I rt«M early next morning; theskywas wilhoat 
L'lcud, and had that piiriiy in its colour and look of infmiic 
distance seen only when the alinosphcrc is free from vapour. 
The sun had not yet risen, but old Nuflo already araong 
the ashes, on his hands and knos, blowing the embers ho 
had uncovered to a Annie. Then Rima appeartfd only to pass 
ibrou^ the room with qu ick light tread to go out of to door 
without a word or c\ta a glance at my face. The etd man, 
after watchLig at the door for a few tniuutes, tumKi and 
bcEan eagerly questioning me about my advcniufes on the 
proems evening. In reply 1 related to him how the girl had 
found me in to foiwt lost and unable to extricate myself 
froai to tangled undergrowth. 

He rubbed his hands on his knees and caucSled. 

“Happy for you, seflor,” he said, “that my granddaughter 
regards you with such friendly eyes, otharwbc you might 
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hflve periKbcd before moming, Orcc she at jfoyr -iide. 
□o light, whetber of 5 un or muon or Ian Eerily needed, nor 
thal small fnstnjmeni which is said to guide a man arighL in 
the desert, even in Lhc darkesL night^—let him that can be* 
Ueve such a thlngT^ 

"Yes, hjipp^ for me,” I reloined. "I atn tihed with remote 
that It was all through my faulL tluit the poor child wa^ ex¬ 
pend to such weather.” 

"'O senor," hu cried airily, *1et not lliat distress you! Rain 
and wind and hot suns, from which wc sect s^hultcr, do not 
harm her- She takes ao cold^ and no Tever* with or without 
ague/^ 

After some further convcrsaiion I left him to Pfesl away 
unobserved on hi^ own accDuiitr and set Out for a ramble in 
the hope of encountering Rima and winning her to talk to 
tne. 

My quest did not Siuceced: not a glimpse of her delicate 
shado^vy fonn did I catch among the trees: and not one noic 
from her mdodious Ups came to gladden me. At noon 1 ro* 
turned lo |bc houjiC, where I found food pbiccd rendy for me, 
and knew that she hnd come there during my absence and 
had not bean forgetful of my wants- **Shall I thank you for 
thjs?'^ f said- ask. you for bea^'cnlj nectox for the suslenU- 
tion csf the higher winged nature in me, and you give me a 

boiled sweet potato, toasted strips of sun-dried pumpkm 
and a handful of parched moh^! Rima! Rimai my wood* 
land faiiy, my sweet sariour, why do you yet fear me? H it 
that love struggles in you with repugnance? Can you ducem 
with dear spiritiuil eyes the grosser cEements in me, and hate 
them; or h^ some false imagination made me appear all 
dark and n%il, but Ioq late for yoiir pcacc^ after the fiweut 

sickness of love has mfccted you?'^ 

But ahe was not there lo answer mc^ and so after n time 
I went forth ag^in and seated myself listle^ly on the root of 
an old tree not far from the house. 1 hod sat there a full hour, 
when nil at dnoe Rima appeared nt my aide. BcndiniJ for¬ 
ward she touched my band, but without glancing at my face. 
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"Come vnth me,"* she jiflid, and Lumiag, moved swiftly to¬ 
wards the Jionhcm e^tretnity of the fors^u She seemed to 
take it for gritiited liiflL I would follow* aever casting a foot 
bctiindp nor p;iii'iin§ in her rapid walk; but 1 was only too 
Ijlad to obey* Md starting up, svbh quickly uftcr her. She Jed 
mo hy easy ways* famihar to her. with matiy doubling to 
escape the undcrgrowihp never speaking or pausing tmtil wtt 
crune out frOin lie thick forest* and f found myself for the 
first time at the foot of the great Mil or mountain Ytaioa. 
Glancing back for a few moments* She waved a hand towards 
ihc simunit and then at once bcgim the ascent. Here too it 
seemed alt famHiar ground to her, I-mm below the sides Imd 
presented an exceedingly nigged appearance—a wild confix 
sion of huge jagged rocks, mixed with a tangled vegetation 
of trees* buanes* and vines' but following her In all her 
doublings it became easy caoiiglu although it fatigued me 
greatly owing to our rapid pace. The hill was conical^ but t 
found that it Itad a flat top: an oblong or pcar-slaiped area, 
almost level* of a suft, crumbly sandstone^ with a few blocka 
and boulders of a harder stone scattered about; oud no vege¬ 
tation, csccpt the grey mountain lichen and a few sere- 
looking dw^rf shrubs. 

Here Rima. at a diatimee of a few yards from me, mnaiiiied 
sUmding still for some minutes, os if to gjve me time to re¬ 
cover my breath; and I was right glad to sit down On a stone 
to rest. 1 inally nhe walked slowly to the centre of the level 
area* which was about tw'o acres la extent; rising 1 fotlov^d 
her* and climbing onto a huge block of stone* began gazing 
fit the wide prospect spread out before me. The day was 
wTJidkss and bright, with only a few white clouds floating ai 
a gre;it height above and casting tniveiling shadows over that 
wild* broken country* where forest* marsh* and savannah 
ware only distinguishablE by tbdr different colours* like the 
greys and greens and yellows on a map. At a greot distance 
Sie circle of the hniizon was broken here and there by moun- 
tain!!* but the hiUs in our neighbourhood wfte aU bencaib 
our feet. 
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After gazing all roimd for some mimitcs* I jumped dcrni 
from my uiid Icaniiig egaiost the slonc, stood watchiitg 

tlie girl, waiting for her to speak* I felt ocinvinced tJuit she 
had samcdiijig of tlie very highi^t importance (to herself) to 
COntomDicate, ^nd tliat only tbe pressing need of a confidantf 
not Nuflo, had overcome her shyness of me; and I deter¬ 
mined to let her take her own time to say it In her own way. 
For a while she continued silent^ her face averted, bm her 
little nmvcinenLa and the way she Clasped and unclasped her 
fingers showed that she woa anxiouii and Jier mind working. 
Suddenly, half tunUng to me, she began ^ipeating eagerly 
and mpidEy. 

^'Do you scc,^' she said, waving her bond to indicate the 
whole dfcuit of earth, "'bow large it is? LctokT" pointing now 
to mountains in ihc wesL. "Tliose are the Vahanas^^—One, 
two* thfM—the higbest^—I can tell you thcirnajnoi —Vahana- 
Chara, Chumi, Aranoa. Do you sec Ibat w^ater? U is a river, 
called Guaypero. From the hills it comes down, Inariiiia Is 
thdr name, and you can sec them there m the soufh—far, 
far/" And m thk way she went on poiutiDg out and naming 
all the mountains and rivent within sighL Then she nuddeniy 
dropped her hands to her sidesj, and eonttnued, "‘That ut alL 
Because we can see no funher. Bui the world is larger than 
ihall OLber mountalmi, other rivers. Have 1 not told you of 
Voa, on the River Voa, where I was bom, where molher died, 
wbeic the priest taught me, years years ago? AJl that you 
cannot sec, it is so fax away —so far.*^ 

I did not laugh at her simplicity^ nor did 1 smile or feel 
any [nclinatla n to smile. On the contmiy, I only experienced 
n sympathy so keen that it was like pain, while watching her 
cloud^ face, so changeftil in its expressiODr yet in aJJ changes 
lio wistful* I could nut yet form any idea os to what she wished 
to oommunicate or to discover* but seeing that she paused 
for a. reply I answered, “The w^orld is so large, Rimn, that 
we can only see a very small porfion of it from any one spot^ 
Look at this,'’ and with a stick I had used lo aid me iu my 
osuent 1 traced a circle six or seven inches in circumrcncncc 
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on the soft fftcme and in its cczttre placed a small psrbble, 
“This reprc^enis the mountains we arc »taiiding cm/' [ con-^ 
tlnued^ Lcucluag die pebble; *'and thfft line caciicling \l en¬ 
closes all of the cartEi wc con see from the niouiitain-iap, 
Do you ut^detstand?—the line I have traced is the blue line 
of die horizon bcj^und which wc cannot sec. And outside of 
ihU little circle is all the flat top of Ymioe represendng the 
world. Con^der,H then, bow snmU a portion of die world we 
can see from this 

**And do you know it allT' she nefurced excitedly. "All 
the world?" waving her hand to indicaie the little stone plain. 
“All the mountains'^ and rivers^ and forests—alt the people 
in the world?"* 

^'Th.it would be tmpossible, Rlnm; consider how large 
it is." 

*'That -does not matter. Come, let ns go togetber—we two 
and grandfather^ and see all the world; alt the mountains and 
forests, and know ail the people." 

do not know wlmt you art saying, Rtma. You might 
as well say^ ^Come, let us go to the sun and find out every¬ 
thing in it/ " 

*^‘11 Lf you who do not know w^hat you arc saying/* she 
Tttozlcd^ with bnghtening eyes which for a mornent glanced 
full into mine. “We have no wings like birds to fly to the 
sum Am 2 not able to walk on the earth, and run? Can 1 not 
swim? Can I not climb every moLmtain?"* 

you cannot. You imagine tb.it all the earrh is like 
this little portion you But it is not oil the some. There 
arc grixrl nvers which you cam not cross by swimniing; moun- 
tairts you cannot climb; forests you cannot penctnuis—dark, 
and inhabited by dangerous beasts^ and so vast tlmt all this 
space your eyes look on is a mere speck of earth in com¬ 
parison. 

She lisrencd excitedly. “Oh^ do you know all thatT* she 
cried, with a stmn^ly brightening look ; and then half turn¬ 
ing rrom me, she added, with sudden petulance. “Yet only a 
minute ago you knew^ notiiing of the world — because ii is so 


[argt! Is wiythiriE to be g^Bed by speaking to one who sayis 
such contniry ihing^^T' 

I explained xhutl had not contradicted inysclf. ihat she 
hud not rightly ioterpi^tcd my worchi. 1 knew, 1 said^ some¬ 
thing about tlie principal reatnres of the different muntiica 
of the worlds as, for insUnoc, the Largest mountain ranges* 
and riv'crs. and the cities. Also sometMog^ hut very Mith, 
about the tribes of savage men. She heard me with hnpa- 
deniaip which made me speak rapidly, in very general terms: 
and to simplify the matter I made tlie world stand for the 
contloenl wore in. It seemed idle tn go b^ond that^ and 
her cagumcKS woijJd not have allowed it. 

^"Tell me all you know,'^ she said the moment I ceased 
speaking. ‘‘What is there— and there— and there7*' pointing 
in various directions. ^'Rivers and forests—they are nOlhing 
to me. The vijiagesp the tribesp the people everywherej tell 
me, for 1 must know it aO," 

**It would take long to telh Riuin.^ 

**Because you are so slow. Look how high the sun U! 
Speak, speak! What Is there?*" pointing to the north. 

“All that countTyi’" I said+ waving my hands from east to 
westp “is Cjuayana ; and bo lnTge is it Ihal you could gp in this 
direction, or in this, trnvellijig for months, without seeing the 
end of Ouuyana, Still it would be Guayaua; rfvetSp rivers, 
rivers, with forests betw-eem and other forests and rivers be¬ 
yond^ And jiavugc people, nations and Lribes--C]uahibo> 
Aguaricoto, Ayano, Maco, Piarm, Quiriquiripo^ Tuparito— 
shall 1 najuc a hundred more? It would be useless, Rima; 
they are all savages, and live widely srrattered in the forests, 
hunting with bow and arrow and the zabatana. Considcri 
Lbcn, how targe Guaynna is 

"Guayana—Guayana! Do I not knowaU this is Guayana? 
But beyond, and beyond, and beyond? Is there no end to 
Guayana?*" 

“Yes; there northwards it ends at the Orinoco, m mighty 
river, coming from mighty mountains, compared with which 
Vtidoa is hke a stone on the ground on which we have sat 
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down to rest, Vou must fcmw (hat is only a por- 

lion, a half, of Our country, Venezuela. Look," ( cotilinitod, 
putting my hand round my sliOUlder to (OUCk tliC iniddlo of 
my bock, "them ts a groovE running down my spine dJvidiag 
my body into equal parts. Thus docs the great Orinoco di¬ 
vide Vcnt?.ticl;i, and on one side of it Is all Guayana; and on 
the other side the countries or provinces of Cunuma, Ma- 
turirt, EtarL'clono, Bolivar, Guarico, Apute, and many oih^ 
ers.” I then gave a rapid description of the DOitbero half of 
the country, with its vast Uaaos covered with herds in one 
part, its plantations ofconce, rice, and sugar-cane in another, 
and its chief tovras; last of all Camcas, the gay and opulent 
little Paris in America, 

This seemed to wemy her; but the moment T ceased speak¬ 
ing, and before I could well inoiatca my dry lips, she de¬ 
manded to know what came after Caracas—all after 
Venezuela. 

“'nic ocean—water, water, water," I replied. 

“There are no people there—in the water; only Gshes," 
she remarked; then suddenly continued. "Why are you silent 
—is Veaezuda, then, all the world?" 

The task I had set myself to perform seemed only at its 
oommenccmcnl yeL Thlatiiig how to proceed with it my 
eyes roved over the level area we were standing on, and it 
struck me lliat this little iiregular plain, broad at one end, 
and almost pointed at the other, roughly resnnbled the Sooth 
American continent in its form, 

“Look, Rkna," 1 began, “here we are on this small pebble 
—Ytaioa; and this line round il shuts us in—we cannot see 
beyond, NoW' let us imaBi"*: “* beyond—thal 

we can sec the whole flat mountain-top; and that, you know, 
is tlic whole world. Now listen while 1 tell you of oU the coun¬ 
tries, and principal mountaius, and rivers, and cities of the 

world.” , „ 

Tlie plan I had now fixed on involved a great deaf of walk¬ 
ing about and some hard work in moving and setting up 
stones and tracing boundary and other lines: but it gave me 


pI^suTC. for Riina tvtis dose by all tbe dmc, foriawing me 
from place to place, listening to ail I said in silence but with 
keen interest. At the broad end of the level Niunmit I moxlted 
out Venezuela, showing by means of a long line how the 
Orinoco divided it. and also marking scv^rral of ihe greater 
[rtn^unis ^wing into it, I also marlccd the sftE^ of Caracas 
and other huge tofvms %vith jrtantsj and rejoiced that we are 
not like the Euiupeans, great city builders, for the sLones 
prov-cd heavy to lifV. Theu foUowcd Colombia and Eciuidor 
on the west; and, sucoKsivcly, Bolivia, Chile, coding 
at last in the south with Patagonia, a cold arid land, bleak 
and desolate. I marked llie litlomJ Cities as wc pmgrrased an 
that side* w here earth ends and the Pairific Ocean begms* and 
infinitude, 

Tlicn, In a sudden burst of inspiration, I desmhed the 
Cordilleras to her—that world-long smpeudoijs chain; its 
sea of Titicaca, and wintry, desolate Pnmmn, where lie die 
ruins of Tiahunnuco, older than Thebes. I mentioned its 
prineipaJ cities—those Binall in filmed or festering pimples 
that altmct nmcli attention from appearing on Huch a body. 
Quito, called—not in irony, but by its owTi people—the 
Splen^doud the Magnihcent; so hi^ above the earth, as to 
appear but a little way removed from beaven—*'de Quito al 
delo,’" as the saying is. But Of its sublime history* its tings 
and conquerors* Jdaymar Capuc the Mighty*, and Huasenr, 
and Atahuailpa the Unhappy, not one word. Many words— 
how inadequate I—of ihe summits, while with evcrlusting 
Enows, above it — above this navel of the world* above the 
enjth. the ocean, the diirketUng tempest, the condor's Bight- 
Flame-breathiiig Cotopa:^!* whose wrathful muttcrings are 
audible two hundred I^gues away, and Chimborazo, Antis- 
ana^ Sarata, Ulunani^ Acuniaiguii—names of mountains that 
aBcci us like the names of gods, implacable Pachacamoc and 
Vimeoeba* whose everkstiug gramte thrones they arc. At 
the k^t I showed her Cuzco, the city of the sun* and the 
highest dwelling place of men on ear^. 

I was carried away by so sublime a theme i and remember- 
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iiig that I bad no critical b&irer, ] fm reins to fhncy^ 
for^tiing for the ii3Cii:ieni that some uadiscovered thought 
or feeling had pmniptctl her i^uesliotis. And while I spoke of 
the niotmtains she hung on my words* foUowiog me closely 
in my ivulk, her couaoenaace biiUiaiiit^ her frame qiuverjjig 
with mitcment* 

Tliere yet [emalned to be described all that uniinnginable 
spce cast of tlse Andes' the rivers—what rivers!-Hhe green 
plaias that are like the sea—the iUintimble waste of water 
when; there Is JlQ land—^nd the forest region- The very 
thought of the AmazDniim forest made my spirit droop. If 
1 cOidd have snatched her up and placed her on the dome of 
Chimborazo she would have look^ on nn area of ten thou¬ 
sand square miles of earth, so vast is the horhon at that 
elevation^ And possibly her imaguialion would have been 
ahk lo dothe it all with an unbroken forest* Yet how small 
a portion this would be of the stupendotis whole—of a forest 
region equal m csttent to the whole of Europe! All loveliness, 
all gniLtp all majesty are there; but we cannot see, cannot 
conceive— goiik: away! From this vast stage^ to be occupied 
in the distant future by millinns and myruiilA of beings, like 
us of upriglit form, the nations that will'bc bom when nil the 
e^cisting rlo fninun t moes OD the gjobc and civiEisations they 
represent have pcri^shixl as utterly as those who sculptured 
l2ie stones of old Ttahuanaco—tins theatre of palms 
prepred far o drama unlike any which the ImmoilaJs have 
yet witnessed—I hurried away; and Lhen slowly conducted 
her along the Atlantic coast, listening ia the thunder of its 
great wav&Ji* and pausing at iniervals to survey some mari¬ 
time city. 

Never probably since old Father Noah diritled the eurtli 
among his sons had so^aud a gi^grapliical disenurae besen 
delivered; and having finished^ I sat down^ CKhausied with 
my efforis, and mopped my brow, but glad that my hu^ 
task was over* and -satisJied that 1 had coavinoed her of the 
futility of her wish to sec the world for herself. 

Her excitement had passed away by new- She was stand- 
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iDg a little apart rrom mo, her eyes cast down and though lAiL 
At length she approached me and said, waving her band all 
round, “What » beyond the incnintaiDS over there, beyond 
the cities on ihal side—beyond the world?" 

“Water, only waier. Did 1 not tcU you?” I returned 
stoutly; for 1 bad, of course, sunk the Isthmus of Pajuuna 
beneath the sea. 

“Water I All round?" she persisted. 

**Ycs.^ 

•"WjiieTp aiad ao beyond? Only water—always watcr?^" 

I could no longer adhere to sp gross a lie. Sbe was too 
iflidligent* and 1 loved her too couch. Standing up, I poiDted 
Uj dlstaoi moutalns and isplaled peaks. 

^■“JLook at those I said* is like iliat with the 

world—this work! we are stojidlng oDh Beyond that great 
water that flows all mund the world, but far away, so far 
that it would Lake luontlis la a big boat to reach thenir there 
are islands^ Komc smuUp oihcrs os large as this worlds Bu^ 
Rioiitp they are so far awaji so impossible to reacb„ that it 
13 iLsnicss lo speak Or to think, of them* They arc to us like 
the sun and moon and stars, to which we cannot fly* And 
now sit down and rest by my side, fur you know everything.” 

She gkia:Kd at me with troubled eyes* 

"'Nothing do I know—nothing have you told me* Did I 
not say that mountains and rivem and forests are nothing? 
Tell mo about all the pwple in the world. Look! there is 
Cusco over there* a city like no utiier ia the world—did you 
not tell me so ? Of the people nothkiE^ Are they also dilfcreut 
irom all othem in the world?" 

“I will idl you that if you will fir^ answer me one ques^ 
tinn, Rima/' 

She drew a lUtJe nearer, curious to hear, but was silent 

“Promise Uiat you wUI answer me," I pereisted, and as she 
continued silent I added, “Shall 1 cot ask youy then?" 

“Say/" sbe murmured, 

“Why do you wish to know about the people of Cuzco 
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She flashed a looL at oie^ then averted her face. Far some 
moments she stood hesitating, then coming closer^ touched 
me oa ibe sbouJdeo said sofUy^ '‘^Tum away^ do not 
took at Qie.^^ 

1 obeyed^ and bending so dose that I felt her warm breath 
on my neck, slie whispejtd, “Are the people la Cuzco like 
ms? Would they understand me—llie tilings you earinot 
uoderstand? I>o you know?** 

Her iietnulous voice betrayed her agitation, and her 
words, I inuigiiied^ ceveakd the motive Of her action in bring¬ 
ing me to the summit of Ytaioa, and of her desire to visit 
and know^ aJl the various peoples inhabiting the world. She 
hud begun tu realise, after knoivitig me, her isolatEoa and 
unlikeness to others^ arid at the same tlroe to dream that all 
human being$ might not be unlike her and unable to under- 
fiiand her mysLetious speech and to enter into her thoughts 
and feelings. 

“I can answer that question, Rirna/' I said. "Ain no, poor 
child, there arc none thcr^likeyou^ — not one, not one. Of all 
there—priests^ soldiers^ merchants, workmen, white, black, 
red, and mixed ■ men and women, old and young, rich and 
poor, ugly and beautiful—not one would understand the 
sweet language you speak,” 

She said noLhing, and glancing round, I discovered that 
she was walking away* her lingers Clasped before her, her 
eyes cast down* and looking profoundly dej^ted. Jumping 
up, I hurried uAer her. "‘Listen!" 1 sdd, coming in her side, 
‘"Do you know that thm are others lo the world like you 
who would understand your speech?" 

"Ob, do f noli Yea—motlier told me* I was yoimg wliea 
you 6kd, but, O mathci; why did you not tefl me moreY* 

"But where?" 

“Oft, do you noi think that I would go to them if I knew— 
that f would ask?” 

"Does Nuflo know?'' 

She shook her bead, walking dejectedly idong. 
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“But have you asked him?” I persisted. 

“Have I not! Not once—not a hundred times.” 

Suddenly she paused. “Look,” she said, “now we are 
standing in Guayana again. And over there in Brazil, and 
up there towards the Cordilleras it is unknown. And there 
are people there. Come, let us go and seek for my mother’s 
people in that place. With grandfather, but not the dop; 
they would frighten the animals and betray us by barking 
to cruel men who would slay us with poisoned arrows.” 

“O Rima, can you not understand? It is too far. And your 
grandfather, poor old man, would die of weariness and 
hunger and old age in some strange forest.” 

“Would he die—old grandfather? Then we could cover 
him up with palm leaves in the forest and leave him. It would 
not be grandfather; only his body that must turn to dust. 
He would be away—away where the stars are. We should 
not die, but go on, and on, and on.” 

To continue the discussion seemed hopeless. I was silent, 
thinking of what I had heard—that there were others like her 
somewhere in that vast green world, so much of it imper¬ 
fectly known, so many districts never yet explored by white 
men. True, it was strange that no report of such a race had 
reached the ears of any traveller; yet here was Rima herself 
at my side, a living proof that such a race did exist. Nuflo 
probably Imew more than he would say; I had failed, as we 
have seen, to win the secret from him by fair means, and 
could not have recourse to foul—^the rack and thumbscrew— 
to wring it from him. To the Indians she was only an object 
of superstitious fear— 2 l daughter of the Didi— and to them 
nothing of her origin was known. And she, poor girl, had 
only a vague remembrance of a few words heard in childhood 
from her mother, and probably not rightly understood. 

While these thoughts had b^n passing through my mind 
Rima had been standing silent by, waiting, perhaps, for an 
answer to her last words. Then stooping, she picked up a 
small pebble and tossed it three or four yards away. 
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“Do you see where it fell?” she cried, turning towards 
me. “That is on the border of Guayana—is it not? Let us go 
there first.” 

“Rima, how you distress me! We cannot go there. It is all 
a savage wilderness, almost unknown to men—a blank on 
the map-” 

“The map?—speak no word that I do not understand.” 

In a very few words I explained my meaning; even fewer 
would have suflSced, so quick was her apprehension. 

“If it is a blank,” she returned quickly, “then you know of 
nothing to stop us—^no river we cannot swim, and no great 
mountains hke those where Quito is.” 

“But I happen to know, Rima, for it has been related to 
me by old Indians, that of all places that is the most dfficult 
of access. There is a river there, and although it is not on the 
map, it would prove more impassable to ns than the mighty 
Orinoco and Amazon. It has vast malarious swamps on its 
borders, overgrown with dense forest, teeming with savage 
and venomous animals, so that even the Indians dare not 
venture near it. And even before the river h reached there is 
a range of precipitous mountains called by the same name— 
just there where your pebble fell—the mountains of Rio- 
lama-” 

Hardly had the name fallen from my lips before a change 
swift as hghtning came over her countenance; all doubt, 
anxiety, petulance, hope, and despondence, and these in ever- 
varying degrees, chasing each other like shadows, had van¬ 
ished, and she was instinct and burning with some new 
powerful emotion which had flashed into her soul. 

“Riolama! Riolama!” she repeated so rapidly and in a 
tone so sharp that it tingled in the brain. “That is the place 
I am seeking! There was my mother found—there are her 
people and mine! Therefore was I called Riolama—that is 
my name!” 

“Rima!” I returned, astonished at her words. 

“No, no, no—Riolama. When I was a child., and the priest 
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baptised me, be nEmed me RiolamE -Ibe place where my 
motber was found. But it wm long to say^ and ihty called 
me Riittsu” 

Suddenly beciinie still, and tbeo cried iJl a ringing 
Yoice— 

‘'And he knew Ji ail along—that old man— he knew that 
Riolama was near—only Lhen: where the pebble feU — Ihnt 
we could go there r 

While speaking she turned toward her home^ pointing with 
raised hand^ f ler whole appcjimnce now leimaded me of that 
first meeting with her when the serpent hit me ; the soft rod 
of her index shone like lire, her delicate skin seemed to glow 
with an intense rosc-cclourp and her friune trembled with her 
agiintion, so that her loose cloud of hair was in motion as if 
blown ibroiigh by the wind. 

"Traitor I Traitor I" she cricih still looking hcniewards and 
using quick, passionate gestures, was all known to you« 
and you deceived me all these ^cars; even to me, Rima, you 
bed with your lipat Ob, horHbkl Was there ever sueh 0 
scandal known in Guayana? Come, follow me* lei us go at 
once ot Rielonm." And wUbotu so much as costing a glance 
behind to sec whether f followed or no> she hurrjcd awuy^ 
and in n couple of minutes dhmppcured nroin sight over the 
edge of the Gat summit, 

^'Rimat Riioa! Come back and lisreo to coeJ Oh, you are 
medl Como back! Come backT* 

But she would not return or pause and listen; and looking 
after her I saw het bounding down the rocky slope like some 
wild, agile crea ture possessed of padded hoof^ and on iafaJ- 
[ible irt^tlnci; and before many minutes sbe vamshcd from 
sight among crags and trees lower down. 

"■^Nuflo, old man," said I, looking out towards his lodge, 
*^nTE there no ahootlng pains in those old bones of yours to 
warn you m time of the tempest about to hut^i on your 
headr* 

Then I sat down to think. 



CHAPTER XU. 2o follow impetuous, bird-like 
Rima in her descent of the hill would have been impossible, 
nor had I any desire to be a witness of old Nuflo’s discom¬ 
fiture at the finish. It was better to leave them to settle their 
quarrel themselves, while I occupied myself in turning over 
these fresh facts in my mind to find out how they fitted into 
the speculative structure I had been building during the last 
two or three weeks. But it soon struck me that it was getting 
late, that the sim would be gone in a couple of hours; and at 
once I began the descent. It was not accomplished without 
some bruises and a good many scratches. After a cold 
draught, obtained by putting my lips to a black rock from 
which the water was trickling, I set out on my walk home, 
keeping near the western border of the forest for fear of los¬ 
ing myself. I had covered about half the distance from the 
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foot of the hill to Nuflo’s lodge when the sun went dov/n. 
Away on my left the evening uproar of the howling monkeys 
burst out, and after three or four minutes ceased; the after 
silence was pierced at intervals by screams of birds going to 
roost among the trees in the distance, and by many minor 
sounds close at hand, of small bird, frog, and insect. The 
western sky was now like amber-coloured flame, and against 
that immeasurably distant luminous background the near 
branches and clustered foliage looked black; but on my left 
hand the vegetation still appeared of a uniform dusky green. 
In a little while night would drown all colour, and there 
would be no light but that of the wandering lantem-fly, al¬ 
ways unwelcome to the belated walker in a lonely place, 
since, like the ignis fatuus, it is confusing to the sight and 
sense of direction. 

With increasing anxiety I hastened on, when all at once 
a low growl issuing from the bushes some yards ahead of 
me brought me to a stop. In a moment the dogs, Susio and 
Goloso, rushed out from some hiding-place furiously bark¬ 
ing; but they quickly recognized me and slunk back again. 
Relieved from fear, I walked on for a short distance; then 
it struck me that the old man must be about somewhere, as 
the dogs scarcely ever stirred from his side. Turning back I 
went to the spot where they had appeared to me; and there, 
after a while, I caught sight of a dim, yellow form, as one of 
the brutes rose up to look at me. He had been lying on the 
ground by the side of a wide-spreading bush, dead and dry, 
but overgrown by a creeping plant which had completely 
covered its broad, flat top hke a piece of tapestry thrown over 
a table, its slender terminal stems and leaves hanging over 
the edge like a deep fringe. But the fringe did not reach to 
the ground, and under the bush, in its dark interior, I caught 
sight of the other dog; and after gazing in for some time I 
also discovered a black, recumbent form, which I took to 
be Nuflo. 

“What are you doing there, old man?” I cried. “Where 
is Rima—^have you not seen her? Come out.” 
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Then he stirred himself, slowly creeping out on all fours; 
and, finally, getting free of the dead twigs and leaves, he 
stood up and faced me. He had a strange, wild look, his 
white beard all disordered, moss and dead leaves clinging to 
it, his eyes staring like an owl’s, while his mouth opened and 
shut, the teeth striking together audibly, like an angry pec¬ 
cary's. After silently glaring at me in this mad way for some 
moments he burst out: “Cursed be the day when I first saw 
you, man of Caracas! Cursed be the serpent that bit you and 
had not suflBcient power in its venom to kill! Ha! you come 
from Ytaioa, where you talked with Rima? And you have 
now returned to the tiger’s den to mock that dangerous 
animal with the loss of its whelp. Fool, if you did not wish 
the dogs to feed on your flesh it would have been better if 
you had taken your evening walk in some other direction.” 

These raging words did not have the effect of alarming me 
in the least, nor even of astonishing me very much, albeit up 
till now the old man had always shown himself suave and 
respectful. His attack did not seem quite spontaneous. In 
spite of the wildness of his manner and the violence of his 
speech, he appeared to be acting a part which he had re¬ 
hearsed beforehand. I was only angry, and stepping forward 
I dealt him a very sharp rap with my knuckles on his chest. 
“Moderate your language, old man,” I said; “remember that 
you are addressing a superior.” 

“What do you say to me?” he screamed in a shrill, broken 
voice, accompanying his words with emphatic gestures. “Do 
you think you are on the pavement of Caracas? Here arc 
no police to protect you—here we are alone in the desert 
where names and title are nothing, standing man to man.” 

“An old man to a young one,” I returned. “And in virtue 
of my youth I am your superior. Do you wish me to take 
you by the throat and shake your insolence out of you?” 

“What, do you threaten me with violence?” he exclaimed, 
throwing himself into a hostile attitude. “You, the man 1 
saved, and sheltered, and fed, and treated like a son! De¬ 
stroyer of my peace, have you not injurttl me enough? You 
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have stolen my grandchild’s heart from me; with a thousand 
inventions you have driven her mad! My child, my angel, 
Rima, my saviour! With your lying tongue you have changed 
her into a demon to persecute me! And you are not satisfied, 
but must finish your evil work by inflicting blows on my 
worn body. All, all is lost to me! Take my life if you wish it, 
for now it is worth nothing, and I desire not to keep it!” 
And here he threw himself on his knees, and tearing open 
his old, ragged mantle, presented his naked breast to me. 
“Shoot! Shoot!” he screeched. “And if you have no weapon 
take my knife and plunge it into this sad heart, and let me 
die!” And drawing his knife from its sheath, he flung it down 
at my feet. 

All this performance only served to increase my anger and 
contempt; but before I could make any reply I caught sight 
of a shadowy object at some distance moving towards us— 
something grey and formless, gliding swift and noiseless, like 
some great low-flying owl among the trees. It was Rima, and 
hardly had I seen her before she was with us, facing old 
Nuflo, her whole frame quivering with passion, her wide- 
open eyes appearing luminous in ±at dim light. 

“You are here!” she cried in that quick, ringing tone that 
was almost painful to the sense. “You thought to escape me! 
To hide yourself from my eyes in the wood! Miserable! Do 
you not know that I have need of you—that I have not 
finished with you yet? Do you then wish to be scoiu-gcd to 
Riolama with thorny twigs—to be dragged thither by the 
beard?” 

He had been staring open-mouthed at her, still on his 
knees, and holding his mantle open with his skinny hands. 
“Rima! Rima! have mercy on me!” he cried out piteously. 
“Oh, my child, I cannot go to Riolama, it is so far—so far. 
And I am old and should meet my death. Oh, Rima, child 
of the woman I saved from death, have you no compassion? 

1 shall die, I shall die!” 

“Shall you die? Not until you have shown me the way to 
Riolama. And when I have seen Riolama with my eyes then 
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you may die, and I shall be glad at your death! and the chil¬ 
dren and the grandchildren and cousins and friends of all the 
animals you have slain and fed on shall know that you are 
dead and be glad at your death. For you have deceived me 
with lies all these years—even me—and are not fit to livel 
Come now to Riolama; rise instantly, I command you!’* 

Instead of rising he suddenly put out his hmid and 
snatched up the knife from the ground. “Do you then wish 
me to die?” he cried. “Shall you be glad at my death? Be¬ 
hold, then I shall slay myself before your eyes. By my own 
band, Rima, I am now about to perish, striking the knife into 
my heart!” 

While speaking he waved the knife in a tragic manner over 
his head, but I made no movement; I w^as convinced that he 
had no intention of taking his own life—that he was still 
acting. Rima, incapable of understanding such a thing, took 
it difierently. 

“Oh, you are going to kill yourself!” she cried. “Oh, 
wicked man, wait until you know what will happen to you 
after death. All shall now be told to my mother. Hear my 
words, then kill yourself.” 

She also now dropped on to her knees, and lifting her 
clasped hands and fi:ang her resentful sparkling eyes on the 
dim blue patch of heaven visible beyond the tree-tops, began 
to speak rapidly in clear, vibrating tones. She was praying 
to her mother in heaven; and while Nuflo listened absorbed, 
his mouth open, his eyes fixed on her, the hand that clutched 
the knife dropp^ to his side. I also heard with the greatest 
wonder and admiration. For she had been shy and reticent 
with me, and now, as if oblivious of my presence, she was 
telling aloud the secrets of her inmost heart. 

“O mother, mother, listen to me, to Rima, your beloved 
child!” she began. “All these years I have been wickedly 
deceived by grandfather—Nuflo—the old man that found 
you. Often have I spoken to him of Riolama, where you once 
were, and your people are, and he denied all knowledge of 
such a place. Sometimes he said that it was at an immense 
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distance, in a great wilderness full of serpents larger than 
the trunks of great trees, and of evil spirits and savage men, 
slayers of all strangers. At other times he affirmed that no 
such place existed; that it was a tale told by the Indians; 
such false things did he say to me—to Rima, your child. O 
mother, can you believe such wickedness? 

“Then a stranger, a white man from Venezuela, came into 
our woods; this is the man that was bitten by a serpent, and 
his name is Abel: only I do not call him by that name, but 
by other names which I have told you. But perhaps you did 
not listen, or did not hear, for I spoke softly and not as now, 
on my knees, solemnly. For I must tell you, O mother, that 
after you died the priest at Voa told me repeatedly that when 
I prayed, whether to you or to any of the saints, or to the 
Mother of Heaven, I must speak as he had taught me, if I 
wished to be heard and understood. And that was most 
strange, since you had taught me differently; but you were 
living then, at Voa, and now that you are in Heaven perhaps 
you know better. Therefore listen to me now, O mother, and 
let nothing I say escape you. 

“When this white man had been for some days with us a 
strange thing happened to me, which made me different, so 
that I was no longer Rima, although Rima still—so strange 
was this thing; and I often went to the pool to look at myself 
and see the change in me, but nothing different could I see. 
In the first place it came from his eyes passing into mine, 
and filling me just as the lightning &ls a cloud at sunset; 
afterwards it was no longer from his eyes only, but it came 
into me whenever I saw him, even at a distance, when I 
heard his voice, and most of all when he touched me with 
his hand. When he is out of my sight I cannot rest until I see 
him again; and when I see him then I am glad, yet in such 
fear and trouble that I hide myself from him. O mother, it 
could not be told, for once when he caught me in his arms 
and compelled me to speak of it he did not understand; yet 
there was need to tell it; then it came to me that only to our 
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people could it be told, for they would understand, and reply 
to me, and tell me what to do in such a case. 

“And now, O mother, this is what happened next. I went 
to grandfather and first begged and then commanded him 
to take me to Riolama; but he would not obey, nor give at¬ 
tention to what I said, but whenever I spoke to him of it he 
rose up and hurried from me; and when I followed he flung 
back a confused and angry reply, saying in the same breath 
that it was so long since he had been to Riolama that he had 
forgotten where it was, and that no such place existed. And 
which of his words were true and which false I knew not: so 
that it would have been better if he had returned no answer 
at all; and there was no help to be got from him. And having 
thus failed, and there being no other person to speak to ex¬ 
cept this stranger, I determined to go to him, and in his 
company seek tiu-ough the whole world for my people. This 
will surprise you, O mother, because of that fear which 
came on me in his presence, causing me to hide from his 
sight; but my wish was so great that for a time it overcame 
my fear; so that I went to him as he sat alone in the wood, 
sad because he could not see me, and spoke to him, and led 
h im to the summit of Ytaioa to show me all the countries of 
the world from the summit. And you must also know that 
I tremble in his presence, not because I fear him as I fear 
Indians and cruel men; for he has no evil in him, and is 
beautiful to look at, and his words are gentle, and his desire 
is to be always with me, so that he differs from all other men 
I have seen, just as I differ from all women, except from you 
only, O sweet mother. 

“On the mountain-top he marked out and named all the 
countries of the world, the great mountains, the rivers, the 
plains, the forests, the cities; and told me also of the peoples, 
whites and savages, but of our people nothing. And beyond 
where the world ends there is water, water, water. And when 
he spoke of that unknown part on the borders of Guayana, 
on the side of the Cordilleras, he named the mountains of 
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Riolama, and in that way I first found out where my people 
are. I then left him on Ytaioa, he refusing to follow me, and 
ran to grandfather and taxed him with his falsehoods; and 
he, finding I knew all, escaped from me into the woods, 
where I have now found him once more, talking with the 
stranger. And now, O mother, seeing himself caught and 
unable to escape a second time, he has taken up a knife to 
kill himself, so as not to take me to Riolama; and he is only 
waiting until I finish speaking to you, for I wish him to know 
what will happen to him after death. Therefore, O mother, 
listen well and do what I tell you. When he has killed him¬ 
self, and has come into that place where you are, see that he 
does not escape the punishment he merits. Watch well for 
his coming, for he is full of cunning and deceit, and will 
endeavour to hide himself from your eyes. When you have 
recognised him—an old man, brown as an Indian, with a 
white beard—point him out to the angels, and say, ‘This is 
Nuflo, the bad man that lied to Rima.’ Let them take him 
and singe his wings with fire, so that he may not escape by 
flying; and afterwards thrust him into some dark cavern 
under a mountain, and place a great stone that a hundred 
men could not remove over its mouth, and leave him there 
alone and in the dark for ever!” 

Having ended, she rose quickly from her knees, and at the 
same moment Nuflo, dropping the knife, cast himself pros¬ 
trate at her feet. 

“Rima—my child, my child, not that!” he cried out in a 
voice that was broken with terror. He tried to take hold of 
her feet with his hands, but she shrank from him with aver¬ 
sion; still he kept on crawling after her like a disabled lizard, 
abjectly imploring her to forgive him, reminding her that he 
had saved from death the woman whose enmity had now 
been enlisted against him, and declaring that he would do 
anything she commanded him, and gladly perish in her 
service. 

It was a pitiable sight, and moving quickly to her side, I 
touched her on the shoulder and asked her to forgive him. 
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The response came quickly enough. Turning to him once 
more she said: “I forgive you, grandfather. And now get up 
and take me to Riokina.” 

He rose, but only to his knees. “But you have not told 
herT he said, recovering his natural voice, although still 
anxious, and jerking a thumb over his shoulder. “Consider, 
my child, that I am old and shall doubtless perish on the 
way. What would become of my soul in such a case? For 
now you have told her^eiything, and it will not be for¬ 
gotten.” ^ 

She regarded him in silence for a few moments, then nov. 
ing a little way apart, dropped on to her knees again, and 
with raised hands and eyes fixed on the blue space above, 
already sprinkled with stars, prayed z gain. 

“O mother, listen to me, for I have something fresh to say 
to you. Grandfather has not killed himself, but has asked 
my forgiveness and has promised to obey me. O mother, I 
have forgiven him, and he will now take me to Riolama, to 
our people. Therefore, O mother, if he dies on the way to 
Riolama let nothing be done against him, but remember 
only that I forgave him at the last; and when he comes into 
that place where you are, let him be well received, for that 
is the wish of Rima, your child. 

As soon as this second petition was ended she was up 
again and engaged in an animated discussion with him, urg¬ 
ing him to take her without further delay to Riolama; while 
he, now recovered from his fear, urged tiiat so important an 
undertaking required a great deal of preparation; that the 
journey would occupy about twenty days, and unless he set 
out well provided with food he would starve before accom¬ 
plishing half the distance; and his death would leave her 
worse off than before; he concluded by aflkming that he 
could not start in less time than seven or eight days. 

For a while I listened with keen interest to this dispute, 
and at length interposed once more on the old man’s side. 
The poor girl in her petition had unwittingly revealed to me 
the power I possessed, and it was a pleasing experience to 
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exercise it. Touching her shoulder again, I assured her that 
seven or eight days was only a reasonable time in which to 
prepare for so long a journey; she instantly yielded, and 
after one glance at my face she moved swiftly away into the 
darker shadows, leaving me alone with the old man. 

As we returned together through the now profoundly 
dark wood I explained to him how the subject of Riolama 
had first come up during my conversation with Rima, and 
he then apologised for the viole^|^nguage he had used to 
me. This personal question dispi^i of, he spoke of the pil¬ 
grimage before him, and informed me in confidence that he 
intended preparing a quantity of smoke-dried meat and 
packing it in a bag, with a layer of cassava bread, dried 
pumpkin slips, and such innocent trifles to conceal it from 
Rima’s keen sight and delicate nostrils. Finally, he made a 
long rambling statement, which, I vainly imagined, was 
intended to lead up to an account of Rima’s origin, with 
something about her people at Riolama; but it led to nothing 
except an expression of opinion that the girl was aflhcted 
with a maggot in the brain, but that as she had interest with 
the powers above, especially with her mother, who was now 
a very important person among the celestials, it was good 
policy to submit to her wishes. Turning to me, doubtless to 
wink (only I missed the sign owing to the darkness), he 
added that it was a fine thing to have a friend at court With 
a little gratulatory chuckle he went on to say that for others 
it was necessary to obey all the ordinances of the Church, 
to contribute to its support, hear mass, confess from time 
to time, and receive absolution; consequently those who 
went out into the wilderness, where there were no churches 
and no priests to absolve them, did so at the risk of losing 
their souls. But with him it was difierent: he expected in the 
end to escape the fires of purgatory, and go directly in all 
his uncleanness to heaven—a thing, he remarked, which hap¬ 
pened to very few; and he, Nuflo, was no saint, and had first 
become a dweller in the desert, as a very young man, in order 
to escape the penalty of his misdeeds. 
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I could not resist the temptation of remarking here that 
to an unregenerate man the celestial country might turn out 
a somewhat uncongenial place for a residence. He replied 
airily that he had consider^ the point and had no fear about 
the future; that he was old, and from all he had observed of 
the methods of government followed by those who ruled 
over earthly affairs from the sky, he had formed a clear idea 
of that place, and believed that even among so many glorified 
beings he would be able to meet with those who would 
prove companionable enough, and would think no worse of 
him on account of his little blemishes. 

How he had first got this idea into his brain about Rima’s 
ability to make things smooth for him after death I cannot 
say; probably it was the effect of the girl’s powerful per¬ 
sonality and vivid faith acting on an ignorant and extremely 
superstitious mind. While she was making that petition to 
her mother in heaven it did not seem in the least ridiculous 
to me: I had felt no inclination to smile, even when hearing 
all that about the old man’s wings being singed to prevent 
his escape by flying. Her rapt look; the intense conviction 
that vibrated in her ringing, passionate tones; the brilliant 
scorn with which she, a hater of bloodshed, one so tender 
towards all hving things, even the meanest, bade him kill 
himself, and only hear first how her vengeance would pur¬ 
sue his deceitful soul into other worlds; the clearness with 
which she had related the facts of the case, disclosing the 
inmost secrets of her heart—all this had had a strange, con- 
viacing effect on me. Listening to her I was no longer the 
enlightened, the creedless man. She herself was so near to 
the supernatural that it seemed brought near me; indefinable 
feelings, which had been latent in me, stirred into life, and 
following the direction of her divine, lustrous eyes, fixed on 
the blue sky above, I seemed to see there another being like 
herself, a Rima glorified, leaning her pale, spiritual face to 
catch Ae winged words uttered by her child on earth. And 
even now, while hearing the old man’s talk, showing as it 
did a mind darkened with such gross delusions, I was not 
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yet altogether free from the strange effect of that prayer. 
Doubtless it was a delusion; her mother was not really there 
above listening to the girl’s voice. Still, in some mysterious 
way, Rima had become to me, even as to superstitious old 
Nufio, a being apart and sacred, and this feeling seemed to 
mix with my passion, to purify and exalt it and make it 
infin itely sweet and precious. 

After we had been silent for some time I said, “Old man, 
the result of the grand discussion you have had with Rima 
is that you have agreed to take her to Riolama, but about my 
accompanying you not one word has been spoken by either 
of you.” 

He stopped short to stare at me, and although it was too 
dark to see his face, I felt his astonishment. “Sefior!” he 
exclaimed, “we cannot go without you. Have you not heard 
my granddaughter’s words—that it is only because of you 
that she is about to undertake this crazy journey? If you are 
not with us in this thing, then, sefior, here we must remain. 
But what will Rima say to that?” 

“Very well, I will go, but only on one condition.” 

“What is it?” he asked, with a sudden change of tone, 
which warned me that he was becoming cautious again. 

“That you tell me the whole story of Rima’s origin, and 
how you came to be now living with her in this solitary 
place, and who these people are she wishes to visit at 
Riolama.” 

“Ah, sefior, it is a long story, and sad. But you shall hear 
it alL You must hear it, sefior, since you are now one of us; 
and when I am no longer here to protect her then she will 
be yours. And although you will never be able to do more 
than old Nuflo for her, perhaps she will be better pleased; 
and you, sefior, better able to exist innocently by her side, 
without eating flesh, since you will always have that rare 
flower to delight you. But the story would take long to telL 
You shall hear it all as we journey to Riolama. What else 
will there be to talk about when we are walking that long 
distance, and when we sit at night by the fire?” 
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“No, no, old man, I am not to be put off in that way. I 
must hear it before I start.” 

But he was determined to reserve the narrative until the 
journey, and after some further argument I yielded the 
point. 



CHAPTER 


JL HAT evening by the fire old Nuflo, lately so miserable, 
now happy in his delusions, was more than usually gay and 
loquacious. He was like a child, who by timely submission 
has escaped a threatened severe punishment. But his light¬ 
ness of heart was exceeded by mine; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of one other yet to come, that evening now shines 
in memory as the happiest my life has known. For Rima’s 
sweet secret was known to me; and her very ignorance of 
the meaning of the feeling she experienced, which caused her 
to fly from me as from an enemy, only served to make the 
thought of it more purely delightfuL 
On this occasion she did not steal away like a timid mouse 
to her own apartment, as her custom was, but remained to 
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give that one evening a special grace, seated well away from 
the fire in that same shadowy comer where I had first seen 
her indoors, when I had marvelled at her altered appearance. 

From that comer she could see my face, with the firelight 
full upon it, she herself in shadow, her eyes veiled by their 
drooping lashes. Sitting there the vivid consciousness of my 
«;appiness was like draughts of strong, delicious wine, and 
its effect was like wine, imparting such freedom to fancy, 
such fluency, that again and again old Nufio applauded, 
crying out that I was a poet, and begging me to put it all into 
rhyme. I could not do that to please him, never having 
acquired the art of improvisation—that idle trick of making 
words jingle which men of Nuflo’s class in my country so 
greatly admire: yet it seemed to me on that evening that my 
filings could 1^ adequately expressed only in that sub¬ 
limate language used by the finest minds in their inspired 
moments; and, accordingly, I fell to reciting. But not from 
any modem, nor from the poets of the last century, nor even 
from the greater seventeenth century. I kept to the more 
ancient romances and ballads, the sweet old verse that, 
whether glad or sorrowful, seems always natural and spon¬ 
taneous as the song of a bird, and so simple that even a child 
can understand it. 

It was late that night before all the romances I remembered 
or cared to recite were exhausted, and not until then did 
Rima come out of her shaded comer and steal silently away 
to her sleeping-place. 

Although I had resolved to go with them, and had set 
Nuflo’s mind at rest on the point, I was bent on getting the 
request from Rima’s own lips; and the next morning the op¬ 
portunity of seeing her alone presented itself, after old Nuflo 
had sneaked oflf with his dogs. From the moment of his de¬ 
parture I kept a close watch on the house, as one watches a 
bush in which a bird he wishes to see has concealed itself, 
and out of which it may dart at any moment and escape 
unseen. 
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At length she came forth, and seeing me in the way, would 
have slipped back into hiding; for, in spite of her boldness 
on the previous day, she now seemed shyer than ever when 
I spoke to her. 

“Rima,” I said, “do you remember where we first talked 
together under a tree one morning, when you spoke of your 
mother, telling me that she was dead?” 

“Yes.” 

“I am going now to that spot to wait for you. I must speak 
to you again in that place about this journey to Riolama.” 
As she kept silent, I added, “Will you promise to come to me 
there?” 

She shook her head, turning half away. 

“Have you forgotten our compact, Rima?” 

“No,” she returned; and then, suddenly coming near, 
spoke in a low tone, “I will go there to please you, and you 
must also do as I tell you.” 

“What do you wish, Rima?” 

She came nearer still. “Listen! You must not look into 
my eyes, you must not touch me with your hands.” 

“Sweet Rima, I must hold your hand when I speak with 
you.” 

“No, no, no,” she murmured, shrinking from me; and 
finding that it must be as she wished, I reluctantly agreed. 

Before I had waited long she appeared at the trysting 
place, and stood before me, as on a former occasion, on that 
same spot of clean yellow sand, clasping and unclasping her 
fingers, troubled in mind even then. Only now her trouble 
was different and greater, making her shyer and more 
reticent. 

“Rima, your grandfather is going to take you to Riolama. 
Do you wish me to go with you?” 

“Oh, do you not know that?” she returned, with a swift 
glance at my face. 

“How should I know?” 

Her eyes wandered away restlessly. “On Ytaioa you told 
me a hundred things which I did not know,” she replied in 
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a vague way, wishing, perhaps, to imply that with so great a 
knowledge of geography it was strange I did not know every¬ 
thing, even her most secret thoughts. 

“Tell me, why must you go to Riolama?” 

“You have heard. To speak to my people.” 

“What will you say to them? Tell me.” 

“What you do not understand. How tell you?” 

“I understand you when you speak In Spanish.” 

“Oh, that is not speaking.” 

“Last night you spoke to your mother in Spanish. Did you 
not tell her everything?” 

“Oh, no—not then. When I tell her everything I speak in 
another way, in a low voice—not on my knees and praying. 
At night, and in the woods, and when I am alone I tell her. 
But perhaps she does not hear me; she is not here, but up 
there—so far! She never answers, but when I speak to my 
people they will answer me.” 

Then she turned away as if there was nothing more to be 

said. 'f*' 

“Is this all I am to hear from you, Rima—these few words 
words?” I exclaimed. “So much did you say to your grand¬ 
father, so much to your dead mother, but to me you say so 
little!” 

She turned again, and with eyes cast down replied— 

“He deceived me—I had to tell him that, and then to pray 
to mother. But to you that do not understand, what can I 
say? Only that you are not like him and all those that I knew 
at Voa. It is so different—and the same. You are you, and I 
am I; why is it—do you know?” 

“No; yes—I know, but cannot tell you. And if you find 
your people what will you do—leave me to go to them? 
Must I go all the way to Riolama only to lose you?” 

“Where I am there you must be.” 

“Why?” 

“Do I not see it thereT’ she returned, with a quick gesture 
to indicate that it appeared in my face. 

“Your sight is keen, Rima—keen as a bird’s. Mine is not 
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SO keen. Let me look once more into those beautiful wild 
eyes, then perhaps I shall see in them as much as you see in 
mine.” 

*‘Oh, no, no, not that!” she murmured in distress, draw¬ 
ing away from me; then with a sudden flash of brilliant 
colour cried— 

“Have you forgotten the compact—the promise you made 
me?” 

Her words made me ashamed, and I could not reply. But 
the shame was as nothing in strength compared to the im¬ 
pulse I felt to clasp her beautiful bcxly in my arms and cover 
her face with kisses. Sick with desire, I turned away, and 
sitting on a root of the tree, covered my face with my hands. 

She came nearer; I could see her shadow through my 
fingers; then her face and wistful, compassionate eyes. 

“Forgive me, dear Rima,” I said, dropping my hands 
again. “I have tried so hard to please you in everything! 
Touch my face with your hand—only that, and I wiU go to 
Riolama with you, and obey you in all things.” 

For a while she hesitated, then stepped quickly aside so 
that I could not see her; but I knew that she had not left me, 
that she was standing just behind me. And after waiting a 
moment longer I felt her fingers touching my skin, softly, 
trembling over my cheek as if a soft-winged moth had flut¬ 
tered against it; then the slight aerial touch was gone, and 
she, too, moth-like, had vanished from my side. 

Left alone in the wood I was not happy. That fluttering, 
flattering touch of her finger-tips had been to me like spoken 
language, and more eloquent than language, yet the sweet 
assurance it conveyed had not given perfect satisfaction; and 
when I asked myself why the gladness of the previous evening 
had forsaken me—^why I was infected with this new sadness 
when everything promised well for me, I found that it was 
because my passion had greatly increased during the last few 
hours; even during sleep it had been growing, and could no 
longer be fed by merely dwelling in thought on the charms. 
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moral and physical, of its object, and by dreams of future 
fruition. 

I concluded that it would be best for Rima’s sake as well 
as my own to spend a few of the days before setting out on 
our journey, with my Indian friends, who would be troubled 
at my long absence; and, accordingly, next morning I bade 
good-bye to the old man, promising to return in three or four 
days, and then started without seeing Rima, who had quitted 
the house before her usual time. After getting free of the 
woods, on casting back my eyes I caught sight of the girl 
standing under an isolated tree watching me with that vague, 
misty, greenish appearance she so frequently had when seen 
in the light shade at a short distance. 

“Rima!” I cried, hurrying back to speak to her, but when 
I reached the spot she had vanished; and after waiting some 
time, seeing and hearing nothing to indicate that she was 
near me, I resumed my walk, half thinking that my imagina¬ 
tion had deceived me. 

I found my Indian friends home again, and was not sur¬ 
prised to observe a distinct change in their manner towards 
me. I had expected as much; and considering that they must 
have known very well where and in whose company I had 
been spending my time, it was not strange. Coming across 
the savannah that morning I had first begun to thmk seri¬ 
ously of the risk I was running. But this thought only served 
to prepare me for a new condition of things; for now to go 
back and appear before Rima, and thus prove myself to be 
a person not only capable of forgetting a promise occasion¬ 
ally, but also of a weak, vacillating mind, was not to be 
thought of for a moment. 

I was received—not welcomed— quietly enough; not a 
question, not a word, concerning my long absence fell from 
anyone; it was as if a stranger had appeared among them, 
one about whom they knew nothing, and consequently re¬ 
garded with suspicion, if not actual hostility. I affected not 
to notice the change, and dipped my hand uninvited in the 
pot to satisfy my hunger, and smoked and dozed away the 
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sultry hours in my hammock. Then I got my guitar and spent 
the rest of the day over it, tuning it, touching the strings so 
softly with my finger-tips that to a person four yards off the 
sound must have seemed like the murmur or buzz of an 
insect’s wings; and to this scarcely audible accompaniment 
I murmured in an equally low tone a new song. 

In the evening, when all were gathered under the roof and 
I had eaten again, I took up the instrument once more, fur¬ 
tively watched by all those half-closed animal eyes, and swept 
the strings loudly, and sang aloud. I sang an old simple 
Spanish melody, to which I had put words in their own 
language—a language with no words not in everyday use, 
in which it is so difficult to express feelings out of and above 
the common. What I had been constructing and practising 
ail the afternoon sotto voce was a kind of ballad, an extremely 
simple tale of a poor Indian living alone with his young 
fanuly in a season of dearth; how day after day he ranged 
the voiceless woods to return each evening with nothing but 
a few withered sour berries in his hand, to find his lean, 
large-eyed wife still nursing the fire that cooked nothing, and 
his children crying for food, showing their bones more 
plainly through their skins every day; and how, without any¬ 
thing miraculous, anything wonderful, happening, that bar¬ 
renness passed from earth, and the garden once more yielded 
them pumpkin and maize, and manioc, the wild fruits rip¬ 
ened, and the birds returned, filling the forest with their cries; 
and so their long hunger was satisfied, and the children grew 
sleek, and played and laughed in the sunshine; and the wife, 
no longer brooding over the empty pot, wove a hammock 
of silk grass, decorated with blue-and-scarlet feathers of the 
macaw; and in that new hammock the Indian rested long 
from his labours, smoking endless cigars. 

When I at last conclude with a loud note of joy, a long, 
involuntary suspiration in the darkening room told me that 
I had been listened to with profound interest; and, although 
no word was spoken, though I was still a stranger and under 
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a cloud, it was plain that the experiment had succeeded, and 
that for the present the danger was averted. 

I went to my hammock and slept, but without undressing. 
Next morning I missed my revolver and found that the 
holster containing it had been detached from the belt. My 
knife had not been taken, possibly because it was under me 
in the hammock while I slept. In answer to my inquiries I 
was informed that Runi had borrowed my weapon to take it 
with him to the forest, where he had gone to hunt, and that 
he would return it to me in the evening. I affected to take it 
in good part, although feeling secretly ill at ease. Later in the 
day I came to the conclusion that Runi had had it in his 
mind to murder me, that I had softened him by singing that 
Indian story, and that by taking possession of the revolver 
he showed that he now only meant to keep me a prisoner. 
Subsequent events confirmed me in this suspicion. On his 
return he explained that he had gone out to seek for game in 
the woods; and, going without a companion, he had taken 
my revolver to preserve him from dangers—meaning those 
of a supernatural kind; and that he had had the misfortune to 
drop it among the bushes while in pursuit of some animal. 

I answered hotly that he had not treated me like a friend; 
that if he had asked me for the weapon it would have been 
lent to him; that as he had taken it without permission he 
must pay me for it. After some pondering, he said that when 
he took it I was sleeping soundly; also, that it would not be 
lost; he would take me to the place where he had dropped it, 
when we could search together for it. 

He was in appearance more friendly towards me now, 
even asking me to repeat my last evening’s song, and so we 
had that performance all over again to eveiybody’s satisfac¬ 
tion. But when morning came he was not inclined to go to 
the woods; there was food enough in the house, and the 
pistol would not be hurt by lying where it had fallen a ^y 
longer. Next day the same excuse; still I disgmsed my im¬ 
patience and suspicion of him and waited, singing the ballad 
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for the third time that evening. Then I was conducted to a 
wood about a league and a half away and we hunted for the 
lost pistol among the bushes, I with little hope of finding it, 
while he attended to the bird voices and frequently asked me 
to stand or lie still when a chance of something offered. 

The result of that wasted day was a determination on my 
part to escape from Runi as soon as possible, although at 
the risk of making a deadly enemy of him and of being com¬ 
pelled to go on that long journey to Riolama with no better 
weapon than a hunting-knife. I had noticed, while appearing 
not to do so, that outside of the house I was followed or 
watched by one or other of the Indians, so that great cir¬ 
cumspection was needed. On the following day I attacked 
my host once more about the revolver, telling him with 
well-acted indignation that if not found it must be paid for. 
I went so far as to give a list of the articles I should require, 
including a bow and arrows, zabatana, two spears, and 
other things which I need not specify, to set me up for life 
as a wild man in the woods of Guayana. I was going to add 
a wife, but as I had already been offered one it did not appear 
to be necessary. He seemed a little taken aback at the vulue 
I set upon my weapon, and promised to go and look for it 
again. Then I begged that Kua-k6, in whose sharpness of 
sight I had great faith, might accompany us. He consented, 
and named the next day but one for the expedition. Very 
well, thought I, to-morrow their suspicion will be less, and 
my opportunity will come; then taking up my rude instru¬ 
ment, I gave them an old Spanish song— 

Desde aquel doloroso momento: 

but this kind of music had lost its charm for them, and I was 
asked to give them the ballad they understood so well, in 
which their interest seemed to increase with every repeti¬ 
tion. In spite of anxiety it amused me to see old Cia-cla re¬ 
grading me fixedly with owlish eyes and lips moving. My 
tale had no wonderful things in it, like of the olden 
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time, which she told only to send her hearers to sleep. Per¬ 
haps she had discovered by now that it was the strange 
honey of melody which made the coarse, common cassava- 
bread of everyday life in my story so pleasant to the palate. 
I was quite prepared to receive a proposal to give her music 
and singing lessons, and to bequeath a guitar to her in my 
last will and testament. For, in spite of her hoary hair and 
million wrinkles, she, more than any other savage I had met 
with, seemed to have taken a draught from Ponce de Leon’s 
undiscovered fountain of eternal youth- Poor old witch l 
The following day was the sixth of my absence from Rima, 
and one of intense anxiety to me, a feeling which I endeav¬ 
oured to hide by playing with the children, fighting our old 
comic stick fights, and by strumming noisily on the guitar. 
In the afternoon, when it was hottest, and all the men who 
happened to be indoors were lying in their hammocks, I 
asked Kua-kd to go with me to the stream to bathe. He 
refused—I had counted on that—and earnestly advised me 
not to bathe in the pool I was accustomed to, as some little 
carbide fishes had made their appearance there and would 
be sure to attack me. I laughed at his idle tale, and taking 
up my cloak swung out of the door, whistling a lively air. 
He knew that I always threw my cloak over my head and 
shoulders as a protection from the sun and stinging flies 
when coming out of the water, and so his suspicion was not 
aroused, and I was not followed. The pool was about ten 
minutes’ walk from the house; I arrived at it with palpitat¬ 
ing heart, and going round to its end, where the stream was 
shallow, sat down to rest for a few moments and take a few 
sips of cool water dipped up in my palm. Presently I rose, 
crossed the stream, and bepn running, keeping among the 
low trees near the bank until a dry gully, which extended for 
some distance across the savannah, was reached. By follow¬ 
ing its course the distance to be covered would be consid¬ 
erably increased, but the shorter way would have exposed 
me to sight and made it more dangerous. I had put forth too 
much speed at first, and in a short time my exertions, and 
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the hot siin, together with my intense excitement, overcame 
me. I dared not hope that my flight had not been observed; 
I imagined that the Indians, unencumbered by any heavy 
weight, were already close behind me, and ready to launch 
their deadly spears at my back. With a sob of rage and 
despair I fell prostrate on my face in the dry bed of the 
stream, and for two or three minutes remained thus ex¬ 
hausted and unmanned, my heart throbbing so violently that 
my whole frame was shaken. If my enemies had come on me 
then disposed to kill me, I could not have lifted a hand in 
defence of my life. But minutes passed, and they came not 
I rose and went on, at a fast walk now, and when the shel¬ 
tering stream-bed ended, I stooped among the sere dwarf 
shrubs scattered about here and there on its southern side; 
and now creeping and now running, with an occasional pause 
to rest and look back, I at last reached the dividing ridge 
at its southern extremity. The rest of the way was over com¬ 
paratively easy ground, inclining downwards; and with that 
glad green forest now full in sight, and hope growing stronger 
every minute in my breast, my knees ceased to tremble, and 
I ran on again, scarcely pausing until I had touched and lost 
myself in the welcome shadows. 



CHAPTER XIV. that return to the for«t where 

Rima dwelt, after so anxious a day, when the declining sun 
shone hotly still, and the green woodland shadows were so 
grateful! The coolness, the sense of security, allayed the fever 
Sid excitement I had suffered on the open sav^ah; I 
walked leisurely, pausing often to listen to some bird voice 
or to admire some rare insect or parasitic flower shining star- 
like in the shade. There was a strangely delightful sensation 
in me. I likened myself to a child that, startled at something 
it had seen while out playing in the sun, flies to its mother 
to feel her caressing hand on its cheek and forget its tremors. 
And describing what I felt in that way, I was a little ashamed 
and laughed at myself; nevertheless the feeling was very 
sweet. At that moment Mother and Nature seemed one and 
the same thing. As I kept to the more open part of the wood. 
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on its southernmost border, the red flame of the sinking sun 
was seen at intervals through the deep humid green of the 
higher foliage. How every object it touched took from it a 
new wonderful glory! At one spot, high up where the foliage 
was scanty, and slender bush ropes and moss depended like 
broken cordage from a dead limb—just there, bathing itself 
in that glory-giving light, I noticed a fluttering bird, and 
stood still to watch its antics. Now it would cling, head 
downwards, to the slender twigs, wings and tail open; then, 
righting itself, it would flit from waving line to line, dropping 
lower and lower; and anon soar upwards a distance of 
twenty feet and alight to recommence the flitting and sway¬ 
ing and dropping towards the earth. It was one of those 
birds that have a polished plumage, and as it moved this way 
and that, flirting its feathers, they caught the beams and 
shone at moments like glass or burnished metal. Suddenly 
another bird of the same kind dropped down to it as if from 
the sky, straight and swift as a falling stone; and the first 
bird sprang up to meet the comer, and after rapidly wheeling 
round each other for a moment they fled away in company, 
screaming shrilly through the wood, and were instantly lost 
to sight, while their jubilant cries came back fainter and 
fainter at each repetition. 

I envied them not their wings: at that moment earth did 
not seem fixed and solid beneath me, nor I bound by gravity 
to it. The faint, floating clouds, the blue infinite heaven it¬ 
self, seemed not more ethereal and free than I, or the ground 
I walked on. The low, stony hills on my right hand, of which 
I caught occasional glimpses through the trees, looking now 
blue and delicate in the level rays, were no more than the 
billowy projections on the moving cloud of earth; the trees 
of imnumbered kinds—great mora, cecropia, and green- 
heart, bush and fern and suspended lianas, and tall palms 
balancing their feathery foliage on slender stems—all was 
but a fantastic mist embroidery covering the surface of that 
floating cloud on which my feet were set, and which floated 
with me near the sun. 
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The red evening flame had vanished from the summits of 
the trees, the sun was setting, the woods in shadow, when I 
got to the end of my walk. I did not approach the house on 
the side of the door, yet by some means those within be¬ 
came aware of my presence, for out they came in a great 
huny, Rima leading the way, Nuflo behind her, waving his 
arms and shouting. But as I drew near the girl dropped be¬ 
hind and stood motionless regarding me, her face pallid and 
showing strong excitement. I could scarcely remove my eyes 
from her eloquent countenance: I seemed to read in it relief 
and gladness mingled with surprise and something like vexa¬ 
tion. She was piqued perhaps that I had taken her by sur¬ 
prise, that after much watching for me in the wood I had 
come through it imdetected when she was indoors. 

“Happy the eyes that sec you!” shouted the old man, 
laughing boisterously. 

“Happy are mine that look on Rima again,” I answered. 
“I have been long absent.” 

“Long—^you may say so,” returned Nuflo. “We had given 
you up. We said that, alarmed at the thought of the journey 
to Riolama, you had abandoned us.” 

“fKe said!” exclaimed Rima, her pallid face suddenly 
flushing. “I spoke differently.” 

“Yes, I know—I know!” he said airily, waving his hand. 
“You said that he was in danger, that he was kept against 
his will from coming. He is present now—let him speak.” 

“She was right,” I said. “Ah, Nuflo, old man, you have 
lived long, and got much experience, but not insight—not 
that inner vision that sees further than the eyes.” 

“No, not that—I know what you mean,” he answered. 
Then, tossing his hand towards the sky, he added, “The 
knowledge you speak of comes from there.” 

The girl had been listening with keen interest, glandng 
from one to the other. “What!” she spoke suddenly, as if 
unable to keep silence, “do you think, grandfather, that she 
tells me—^when there is danger— when the rain will cease— 
when the wind will blow—everything? Do I not ask and 
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listen, lying awake at night? She is always silent, like the 
stars.” 

Then, pointing to me with her finger, she finished— 

*‘//e knows so many things? Who tells them to him?^' 
*‘But distinguish, Rima. You do not distinguish the great 
from the little,” he answered loftily. ” IVe know a thousand 
things, but they are things that any man with a forehead can 
learn. The knowledge that comes from the blue is not like 
that— it is more important and miraculous. Is it not so, 
senor?” he ended, appealing to me. 

“Is it, then, left for me to decide?” said I, addressing the 
girl. 

But though her face was towards me she refused to meet 
my look and was silent. Silent, but not satisfied: she doubted 
stUl, and had perhaps caught something in my tone that 
strengthened her doubt. 

Old Nuflo understood the expression. “Look at me, 
Rima,” he said, drawing himself up. “I am old, and he is 
young—do I not know best? I have spoken and have de¬ 
cided it.” 

Still that unconvinced expression, and her face turned 
expectant to me. 

“Am I to decide?” I repeated. 

“Who, then?” she said at last, her voice scarcely more 
than a murmur; yet there was reproach in the tone, as if she 
had made a long speech and I had tyrannously driven her 
to it. 

“Thus, then, I decide,” said I. “To each of us, as to every 
kind of animal, even to small birds and insects, and to every 
kind of plant, there is given something peculiar—^a frag¬ 
rance, a melody, a special instinct, an art, a knowledge, 
which no other has. And to Rima has been given this quick¬ 
ness of mind and power to divine distant things; it is hers, 
just as swiftness and grace and changeful, brilliant colour 
are the hununing-bird’s; therefore she need not that anyone 
dwelling in the blue should instruct her.” 

The old man frowned and shook his head; while she, after 
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one swift, shy glance at my face, and with something like a 
smile flitting over her delicate lips, turned and reentered the 
house. 

I felt convinced from that parting look that she had under¬ 
stood me, that my words had in some sort given her relief; 
for, strong as was her faith in the supematui^ she appeared 
as ready to escape from it, when a way of escape offered, 
as from the limp cotton gown and constrained manner worn 
in the house. The religion and cotton dress were evidently 
remains of her early training at the settlement at Voa. 

Old Nuflo, strange to say, had proved better than his word. 
Instead of inventing new causes for delay, as I had imagined 
would be the case, he now informed me that his preparations 
for the journey were all but complete, that he had only 
waited for my return to set out. 

Rima soon left us in her customary way, and then, talking 
by the fire, I gave an account of my detention by the Indians 
and of the loss of my revolver, which I thought very serious. 

“You seem to t hink little of it,” I said, observing that he 
took it very coolly. “Yet I know not how I shall defend 
myself in case of an attack.” 

“I have no fear of an attack,” he answered. “It seems to 
me the same thing whether you have a revolver or many 
revolvers and carbines and swords, or no revolver—no 
weapon at all. And for a very simple reason. While Rima is 
with us, so long as we are on her business, we are protected 
from above. The angels, senor, will watch over us by day 
and night. What ne^ of weapons, then, except to procure 
food?” 

“Why should not the angels provide us with food also?” 
said I. 

“No, no, that is a different thing,” he returned. “That is a 
small and low thing, a necessity common to all creatures, 
which all know how to meet. You would not expect an angel 
to drive away a cloud of mosquitoes, or to remove a bush- 
tick from your person. No, sir, you may talk of natural gifts, 
and try to make Rima believe that she is what she is, and 
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knows what she knows, because, like a humming-bird or 
some plants with a peculiar fragrance, she has been made so. 
It is wrong, senor, and pardon me for saying it, it ill becomes 
you to put such fables into her head.” 

I answered, with a smile, “She herself seems to doubt what 
you believe.” 

“But, sehor, what can you expect from an ignorant girl 
like.Rima? She knows nothing, or very little, and will not 
listen to reason. If she would only remain quietly indoors, 
with her hair braided, and pray and read her Catechism, 
instead of running about after flowers and birds and butter¬ 
flies and such unsubstantial thin gs, it would be better for 
both of us.” 

“In what way, old man?” 

“Why, it is plain that if she would cultivate the acquaint¬ 
ance of the people that surround her—I mean those that 
come to her from her sainted mother—and are ready to do 
her bidding in everything, she could make it more safe for 
us in this place. For example, there is Runi and his people, 
why should they remain living so near us as to be a constant 
anger when a pestilence of small-pox or some other fever 
might easily be sent to kill them off?” 

“And have you ever suggested such a thine to your erand- 
child?” 

He looked surprised and grieved at the question. “Yes, 
many times, senor,” he said. “I should have been a poor 
Christian had I not mentioned it. But when I speak of it she 
gives me a look and is gone, and I sec no more of her all day 
and when I see her she refuses even to answer me;—so per¬ 
verse, so foolish is she in her ignorance; for, as you can see 
for yourself, she had no more sense or concern about what is 
most important than some little painted fly that flits about 
all day long without any object” 



A HE next day we were early at work, Nuflo had already 
gathered, dried, and conveyed to a place of concealment 
the greater portion of his garden produce. He was deter¬ 
mined to leave nothing to be taken by any wandering party 
of savages that might call at the house during our absence. 
He had no fear of a visit from his neighbours; they would 
not know, he said, that he and Rima were out of the 
wood. A few large earthen pots, filled with shelled maize, 
beans, and sun-dried strips of pumpkin, still remained to 
be disposed of. Taking up one of these vessels and asking 
me to follow with another, he started off through the wood. 
We went a distance of five or six hundred yards; then made 
our way down a very steep incline, close to the border of 
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the forest on the western side; arrived at the bottom, we 
followed the bank a little further, and I then found myself 
once more at the foot of the precipice over which I had 
desperately thrown myself on the stormy evening after the 
snake had bitten me. Nuflo, stealing silently and softly before 
me through the bushes, had observed a caution and secrecy 
in approaching this spot resembling that of a wise old hen 
when she visits her hidden nest to lay an e^. And here was 
his nest, his most secret treasure-house, which he had prob¬ 
ably not revealed even to me without a sharp inward con¬ 
flict, notwithstanding that our fates were now linked to¬ 
gether. The lower portion of the bank was of rock; and in it, 
about ten or twelve feet above the ground, but easily reached 
from below, there was a natural cavity large enough to con¬ 
tain all his portable property. Here, besides the food-stuff, 
he had already stored a quantity of dried tobacco leaf, his 
rude weapons, cooking utensils, ropes, mats, and other ob¬ 
jects. Two or three more journeys were made for the remain¬ 
ing pots, after which we adjusted a slab of sandstone to the 
opening, which was fortunately narrow, plastered up the 
crevices with clay, and covered them over with moss to hide 
all traces of our work. 

Towards evening, after we had refreshed ourselves with a 
long siesta, Nuflo brought out from some other hiding-place 
two sacks; one weighing about twenty pounds and contain¬ 
ing smoke-dried meat, ^o grease and gum for lighting pur¬ 
poses, and a few other small objects. This was his load; the 
other sack, which was smaller and contained parched com 
and raw beans, was for me to carry. 

The old man, cautious in all his movements, always acting 
as if surrounded by invisible spies, delayed setting out until 
an hour after dark. Then, skirting the forest on its west side, 
we left Ytaioa on our right hand, and after travelling over 
rough, difficult ground, with only the stars to light us, we 
saw the waning moon rise not long before dawn. Our course 
had been a north-easterly one at first; now it was due east, 
with broad, dry savannahs and patches of open forest as 
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far as we could see before us. It was weary walking on the 
first night, and weary waiting on the first day when we sat in 
the shade during the long, hot hours, persecuted by small 
stinging flies; but the days and nights that succeeded were 
far worse, when the weather became bad with intense heat 
and frequent heavy falls of rain. The one compensation I 
had looked for, which would have outweighed all the ex¬ 
treme discomforts we suffered, was denied me. Rima was no 
more to me or with me now than she had been during those 
wild days in her native woods, when every bush and bole 
and tangled creeper or fern-frond had joined in a conspiracy 
to keep her out of my sight. It is true that at intervals in the 
daytime she was visible, sometimes within speaking distance, 
so that I could address a few words to her, but there was no 
companionship, and we were fellow-travellers only like birds 
flying independently in the same direction, not so widely 
separated but that they can occasionally hear and see each 
other. The pilgrim in the desert is sometimes attended by a 
bird, and the bird, with its freer motions, will often leave 
him a league behind and seem lost to him, but only to return 
and show its form again; for it has never lost sight nor recol¬ 
lection of the traveller toiling slowly over the surface. Rima 
kept us company in some such wild erratic way as that. A 
word, a sign from Nuflo was enough for her to know the 
direction to take; the distant forest or still more distant 
mountain near which we should have to pass. She would 
hasten on and be lost to our sight, and when there was a 
forest in the way she would explore it, resting in the shade 
and finding her own food; but invariably she was before us 
at each resting or camping place. 

Indian villages were seen during the journey, but only to 
be avoided: and in like manner, if we caught sight of Indians 
travelling or camping at a distance, we would alter ouf 
course, or conceal ourselves to escape observation. Only on 
one occasion, two days after setting out, were we compelled 
to speak with strangers. We were going round a hill, and all 
at once came face to face with three persons travelling in an 
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opposite direction—two men and a woman, and, by a strange 
fatality, Rima at that moment happened to be with us. We 
stood for some time talking to these people, who were evi¬ 
dently surprised at our appearance, and wished to learn 
who we were; but Nuflo, who spoke their language like one 
of themselves, was too cunning to give any true answer. 
They, on their side, told us that they had been to visit a rela¬ 
tive at Chani, the name of a river three days ahead of us, 
and were now returning to their own village at Baila-baila, 
two days beyond Parahuari. After parting from them Nuflo 
was much troubled in his mind for the rest of that day. These 
people, he said, would probably rest at some Parahuari vil¬ 
lage, where they would be sure to give a description of us, 
and so it might eventually come to the knowledge of our 
unneighborly neighbour Runi that we had left Ytaioa. 

Other incidents of our long and wearisome journey need 
not be related. Sitting imder some shady tree during the 
sultry hours, with Rima only too far out of earshot, or by 
the nightly foe, the old man told me little by little and with 
much digression, chiefly on sacred subjects, the strange stoiy 
of the girl’s origin. 

About seventeen years back—Nuflo had no sure method 
to compute time by—^when he was already verging on old 
age, he was one of a company of nine men, living a kind of 
roving life in the very part of Guayana through which we 
were now travelling; the others, much younger than himself, 
were all equally offenders against the laws of Venezuela, and 
fugitives from justice. Nuflo was the leader of this gang, for 
it happened that he had passed a great portion of his life 
outside the pale of civilisation, and could talk the Indian 
language, and knew this part of Guayana intimately. But 
according to his own account he was not in harmony with 
them. They were bold, desperate men, whose evil appetites 
had so far only been whetted by the crimes they had com¬ 
mitted; while he, with passions worn out, recalling his many 
bad acts, and with a vivid conviction of the truth of all he 
had been taught in early life—^for Nuflo was nothing if not 
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religious—^was now grown timid and desirous only of mak¬ 
ing his peace with Heaven. This difference of disposition 
made him morose and quarrelsome with his companions; 
and they would, he said, have murdered him without re¬ 
morse if he had not been so useful to them. Their favourite 
plan was to hang about the neighbourhood of some small 
isolated settlement, keeping a watch on it, and, when most 
of the male inhabitants were absent, to swoop down on it 
and work their will. Now shortly after one of these raids it 
happened that a woman they had carried off, becoming a 
burden to them, was flung into a river to the alligators; but 
when being dragged down to the waterside she cast up her 
eyes, and in a loud voice cried to God to execute vengeance 
on her murderers. Nuflo aflirmed that he took no part in this 
black deed; nevertheless, the woman’s dying appeal to 
Heaven preyed on his mind; he feared thal it mi^t have won 
a hearing, and the “person” eventually commissioned to 
execute vengeance—^after the usual days, of course—might act 
on the principle of the old proverb—Te// me whom you are 
with, and I will tell you what you are—znd punish the inno¬ 
cent (himselt to wit) along with the guilty. But while thus 
anxious about his spiritual interests he was not yet prepared 
to break with his companions. He thought it best to tempo¬ 
rise, and succeeded in persuading them that it would be un¬ 
safe to attack another Christian settlement for some time to 
come; that in the interval they might find some pleasure, if 
no great credit, by turning their attention to the Indians. 
The infidels, he said, were God’s natural enemies and fair 
game to the Christian. To make a long story short, Nuflo’s 
Christian band, after some successful adventures, met with 
a reverse which reduced their number from nine to five. 
Flying from their enemies they sought safety at Riolama, an 
uninhabited place, where they found it possible to exist for 
some weeks on game, which was abundant, and wild fruits. 

One day at noon, while ascending a mountain at the south¬ 
ern extremity of the Riolama range, in order to get a view 
of the country beyond the summit, Nuflo and his compan*' 
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ions discovered a cave; and finding it dry, without animal 
occupants, and with a level floor, they at once determined to 
make it their dwelling-place for a season. Wood for firing 
and water were to be had close by; they were also well pro¬ 
vided with smoked flesh of a tapir they had slaughtered a 
day or two before, so that they could aflbrd to rest fbr a time 
in so comfortable a shelter. At a short distance from the cave 
they made a fire on the rock to toast some slices of meat for 
their dinner; and while thus engaged all at once one of the 
men uttered a cry of astonishment, and casting up his eyes 
Nuflo beheld, standing near and regarding them with sur¬ 
prise and fear in her wide-open eyes, a woman of a most 
wonderful appearance. The one slight garment she had on 
was silky and white as the snow on the summit of some great 
moimtain, but of the snow when the sinking sun touches and 
gives it some delicate changing colour which is like fire. Her 
dark hair was like a cloud from which her face looked out, 
and her head was surrounded by an aureole like that of a 
saint in a picture, only more beautiful. For, said Nuflo, a 
picture is a picture, and the other was a reality, which is 
finer. Seeing her he fell on his knees and crossed himself; 
and all the time her eyes, full of amazement and shining with 
such a strange splendour that he could not meet them, were 
fixed on him and not on the others; and he felt that she had 
come to save his soul, in danger of perdition owing to his 
companionship with men who were at war with God and 
wholly bad. 

But at this moment his comrades, recovering from their 
astonishment, sprang to their feet, and the heavenly woman 
vanished. Just behind where she had stood, and not twelve 
yards from them, there was a huge chasm in the mountain, 
its jagged precipitous sides clothed with thorny bushes; the 
men now cried out that she had made her escape that way, 
and down after her they rushed, pell-mell. 

Nuflo cried out after them that they had seen a saint and 
that some horrible thing would befall them if they allowed 
any evil thought to enter their hearts; but they scoffed at his 
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words, and were soon far down out of hearing, while he, 
trembling with fear, remained praying to the woman that 
had appeared to them, and had looked with such strange 
eyes at him, not to punish him for the sins of the others. 

Before long the men returned, disappointed and sullen, 
for they had failed in their search for the woman; and per¬ 
haps Nuflo’s warning words had made them give up the 
chase too soon. At all events, they seemed ill at ease, and 
made up their minds to abandon the cave: in a short time 
they left the place to camp that night at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the mountain. But they were not satified: they 
had now recovered from their fear, but not from the excite¬ 
ment of an evil passion; and finally, after comparing notes, 
they came to the conclusion that they had missed a great 
prize through Nuflo’s cowardice; and when he reproved 
them they blasphemed all the saints in the calendar and even 
threaten^ him with violence. Fearing to remain longer in 
the company of such godless men, he only waited until they 
slept, then rose up cautiously, helped himself to most of the 
provisions, and made his escape, devoutly hoping that after 
losing their guide they would all speedily perish. 

Finding himself alone now and master of his own actions, 
Nuflo was in terrible distress, for while his heart was in the 
utmost fear, it yet urged him imperiously to go back to the 
mountain, to seek again for that sacred being who had ap¬ 
peared to him, and had been driven away by his brutal com¬ 
panions. If he obeyed that inner voice, he would be saved; 
if he resisted it then there would be no hope for him, and 
along with those who had cast the woman to the alligators 
he would be lost eternally. Finally, on the following day, ho 
went back, although not without fear and trembling, and 
sat down on a stone just where he had sat toasting his tapir 
meat on the previous day. But he waited in vain, and at 
length that voice within him, which he had so far obeyed, 
began urging him to descend into the valley-like chasm down 
which the woman had escaped from his comrades, and to 
seek for her there. Accordin^y he rose and began cautiously 
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and slowly climbing down over the broken jagged rocks and 
through a dense mass of thorny bushes and creepers. At the 
bottom of the chasm a clear, swift stream of water rushed 
with foam and noise along its rocky bed; but before reaching 
it, and when it was still twenty yards lower down, he was 
startled by hearing a low moan among the bushes, and look¬ 
ing about for the cause, he found the wonderful woman—his 
saviour, as he expressed it. She was not now standing nor 
able to stand, but half reclining among the rough stones, one 
foot, which she had sprained in that headlong flight down 
the ragged slope, wedged immovably between the rocks; and 
in this painful position she had remained a prisoner since 
noon on the previous day. She now gazed on her visitor in 
silent consternation; while he, casting himself prostrate on 
the ground, implored her forgiveness and begged to know 
her will. But she made no reply; and at length, flnding that 
she was powerless to move, he concluded that, though a saint 
and one of the beings that men worship, she was also flesh 
and liable to accidents while sojourning on earth; and per¬ 
haps, he thought, that accident which had befallen her had 
been specially designed by the powers above to prove him. 
With great labour, and not without causing her much pain, 
he succeeded in extricating her from her position; and then 
finding that the injured foot was half crushed and blue and 
swollen, he took her up in his arms and carried her to the 
stream. There, making a cup of a broad green leaf, he offered 
her water, which she drank eagerly; and he also laved her 
injured foot in the cold stream and bandaged it with fresh 
aquatic leaves; finally he made her a soft bed of moss and 
dry grass and placed her on it. That night he spent keeping 
watch over her, at intervals applying fresh wet leaves to her 
foot as the old ones became dry and wilted from the heat of 
the inflammation. 

The efiect of all he did was that the terror with which she 
regarded him gradually wore off; and next day, when she 
seemed to be recovering her strength, he proposed by signs 
to remove her to the cave higher up, where she would be 
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sheltered in case of rain. She appeared to understand him, 
and allowed herself to be taken up in his arms and carried 
with much labour to the top of the chasm. In the cave he 
made her a second couch, and tended her assiduously. He 
made a fire on the floor and kept it burning night and day, 
and supplied her with water to drink and fresh leaves for her 
foot. Tliere was little more that he could do. From the choic¬ 
est and fattest bits of toasted tapir flesh he offered her she 
turned away with disgust. A little cassava-bread soaked in 
water she would take, but seemed not to like it. After a time, 
fearing that she would starve, he took to hunting after wild 
fruits, edible bulbs and gums, and on these small things she 
subsisted during the whole time of their sojourn together in 
the desert. 

The woman, although lamed for life, was now so far re¬ 
covered as to be able to limp about without assistance, and 
she spent a portion of each day out among the rocks and 
trees on the mountains. Nuflo at first feared that she would 
now leave him, but before long he became convinced that 
she had no such intentions. And yet she was profoundly 
unhappy. He was accustomed to see her seated on a rock, 
as if brooding over some secret grief, her head bowed, and 
great tears falling from half-closed eyes. 

From the first he had conceived the idea that she was in 
the way of becoming a mother at no distant date—an idea 
which seemed to accord badly with the suppositions as to 
the nature of this heavenly being he was privileged to min¬ 
ister to and so win salvation; but he was now convinced of 
its truth, and he imagined that in her condition he had dis¬ 
covered the cause of that sorrow and anxiety which preyed 
continually on her. By means of that dumb language of signs 
which enabled them to converse together a little, he made 
it known to her that at a great distance from the mountains 
there existed a place where there were beings like herself, 
women, and mothers of children, who would comfort and 
tenderly care for her. When she had understood, she seemed 
pleased and willing to accompany him to that distant place; 
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and so it came to pass that they left their rocky shelter and 
the mountains of Riolama far behind. But for several days, 
as they slowly journeyed over the plain, she would pause at 
intervals in her limping walk to gaze back on those blue 
summits, shedding abundant tears. 

Fortunately the village Voa, on the river of the same name, 
which was the nearest Christian settlement to Riolama, 
whither his course was directed, was well known to him; he 
had lived there in former years, and what was of great ad¬ 
vantage, the inhabitants were ignorant of his worst crimes, 
or, to put it in his own subtle way, of the crimes committed 
by the men he had acted with. Great was the astonishment 
and curiosity of the people of Voa when, after many weeks’ 
travelling, Nuflo arrived at last with his companion. But he 
was not going to tell the truth, nor even the least particle of 
the truth, to a gaping crowd of inferior persons. For these, 
ingenious lies; only to the priest he told the whole story, 
dwelling minutely on all he had done to rescue and protect 
her; all of which was approved by the holy man, whose first 
act was to baptise the woman for fear that she was not a 
Christian. Let it be said to Nuflo’s credit that he objected 
to this ceremony, arguing that she could not be a saint with 
an aureole in token of her sainthood, yet stand in need of 
being baptised by a priest. A priest—he added, with a little 
chuckle of malicious pleasure—^who was often seen drunk, 
who cheated at cards, and was sometimes suspected of put¬ 
ting poison on his fighting-cock’s spur to make sure of the 
victory! Doubtless the priest had his faults; but he was not 
without humanity, and for the whole seven years of that 
unhappy stranger’s sojourn at Voa he did everything in his 
power to make her existence tolerable. Some weeks after 
arriving she gave birth to a female child, and then the priest 
insisted on naming it Riolama, in order, he said, to keep in 
remembrance the strange story of the mother’s discovery at 
that place. 

Rima’s mother could not be taught to speak either Span¬ 
ish or Indian; and when she found that the mysterious and 
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melodious sounds that fell from her own lips were under¬ 
stood by none she ceased to utter them, and thereafter pre¬ 
served an unbroken silence among the people she lived with. 
But from the presence of others she shrank, as if in disgust 
or fear, excepting only Nuflo and the priest, whose kindly 
intentions she appeared to understand and appreciate. So 
far her life in the village was silent and sorrowful. With her 
child it was different; and every day that was not wet, taking 
the little thing by the hand, she would limp painfully out into 
the forest, and there, sitting on the ground, the two would 
commune with each other by the hour in their wonderful 
language. 

At length she began to grow perceptibly paler and feebler 
week by week, day by day, imtil she could no longer go out 
into the wood, but sat or reclined, panting for breath in the 
dull hot room, waiting for death to release her. At the same 
time little Rima, who had always appeared frail, as if from 
sympathy, now began to fade and look more shadowy, so 
that it was expected she would not long survive her parent. 
To the mother death came slowly, but at last it seemed so 
near that Nuflo and the priest were together at her side wait¬ 
ing to see the end. It was then that little Rima, who had 
learnt from infancy to speak in Spanish, rose from the couch 
where her mother had been whispering to her, and began 
with some difliiculty to express what was in the dying wom¬ 
an’s mind. Her child, she had said, could not continue to live 
in that hot wet place, but if taken away to a distance where 
there were mountains and a cooler air she would survive and 
grow strong again. 

Hearing this, old Nuflo declared that the child should not 
perish; that he himself would take her away to Parahuari, a 
distant place w here there were mountains and dry plains and 
open woods; that he would watch over her and care for her 
there as he had cared for her mother at Riolama. 

When the substance of this speech had been made known 
by Rima to the dying woman, she suddenly rose up from her 
couch, which she had not risen from for many days, and 
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Stood erect on the floor, her wasted face shining with joy. 
Then Nuflo knew that God’s angels had come for her, and 
put out his arms to save her from falling; and even while he 
held her that sudden glory went out from her face, now of 
a dead white like bumt-out ashes; and murmuring some¬ 
thing soft and melodious, her spirit passed aw'ay. 

Once more Nuflo became a wanderer, now with the fragile- 
looking little Rima for companion, the sacred child who had 
inherited the position of his intercessor from a sacred 
mother. The priest, who had probably become infected with 
Nuflo’s superstitions, did not allow them to leave Voa 
empty-handed, but gave the old man as much calico as 
would serve to buy hospitality and whatsoever he might 
require from the Indians for many a day to come. 

At Parahuari, where they arrived safely at last, they lived 
for some little time at one of the villages. But the child had an 
instinctive aversion to all savages, or possibly the feeling was 
derived from her mother, for it had shown itself early at 
Voa, where she had refused to learn their language; and this 
eventually led Nuflo to go away and live apart from them, in 
the forest by Ytaioa, where he made himself a house and 
garden. The Indians, however, continued friendly with him 
and visited him with frequency. But when Rima grew up, 
developing into that mysterious woodland girl I found her, 
they b^me suspicious, and in the end regarded her with 
dangerously hostile feeling. She, poor child, detested them 
because they were incessantly at war with the wild animals 
she loved, her companions; and having no fear of them, for 
she did not know that they had it in their minds to turn their 
little poisonous arrows against herself, she was constantly in 
the woods frustrating them; and the animals, in league with 
her, seemed to understand her note of warning and hid 
themselves or took to flight at the approach of danger. At 
length their hatred and fear grew to such a degree that they 
determined to make away with her, and one day, having 
matured a plan, they went to the wood and spread them¬ 
selves two and two about it The couples did not keep to- 
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gather, but moved about or remained concealed at a distance 
of forty or fifty yards apart, lest she should be missed. Two 
of the savages, armed with blow-pipes, were near the border 
of the forest on the side nearest to the village, and one of 
them, observing a motion in the foliage of a tree, ran swiftly 
and cautiously towards it to try and catch a glimpse of the 
enemy. And he did see her no doubt, as she was there watch¬ 
ing both him and his companions, and blew an arrow at her, 
but even while in the act of blowing it he was himself struck 
by a dart that buried itself deep in his flesh just over the 
heart. He ran some distance with the fatal barbed point in 
his flesh and met his comrade, who had mistaken him for the 
girl and shot him. The wounded man threw himself down to 
die, and dying related that he had fired at the girl sitting up 
in a tree and that she had caught the arrow in her hand only 
to hurl it instantly back with such force and precision that it 
pierced his flesh just over the heart. He had seen it all with 
his own eyes, and his friend who had accidentally slain him 
believed his story and repeated it to the others. Rima had 
seen one Indian shoot the other, and when she told her 
grandfather he explained to her that it was an accident, but 
he guessed why the arrow had been fired. 

From that day the Indians hunted no more in the wood; 
and at length one day Nuflo meeting an Indian who did not 
know him and with whom he had some talk, heard the 
strange story of the arrow, and that the mysterious girl who 
could not be shot was the offspring of an old man and a Didi 
who had become enamoured of him; that, growing tired of 
her consort, the Didi had returned to her river, leaving her 
half-human child to play her malicious pranks in the wood. 

This, then, was Nuflo’s story, told not in Nuflo’s manner, 
which was infinitely prolix; and think not that it failed to 
move me—that I failed to bless him for what he had done, in 
spite of his selfish motives. 




CHAPTER XVI. Wb WERE eighteen days travelling 
to Riolama, on the last two making little progress, on ac¬ 
count of continuous rain, which made us miserable beyond 
description. Fortunately the dogs had found, and Nuflo had 
succeeded in killing, a great ant-eater, so that we were well 
supplied with excellent, strength-giving flesh. We were 
among the Riolama mountains at last, and Rima kept with 
us, apparently expecting great things. I expected nothing, for 
reasons to be stated by-and-by. My belief was that the only 
important thing that could happen to us would be starvation. 

The afternoon of the last day was spent in skirting the foot 
of a very long mountain, crowned at its southern extremity 
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with a huge, rocky mass resembling the head of a stone 
sphinx above its long, couchant body, and at its highest part 
about a thousand feet above the surrounding level. It was 
late in the day, raining fast again, yet the old man still toiled 
on, contrary to his usual practice, which was to spend the 
last daylight hours in gathering firewood and in constructing 
a shelter. At length, when we were nearly under the peak, he 
began to ascend. The rise in this place was gentle, and the 
vegetation, chiefly composed of dwarf thorn trees rooted in 
the clefts of the rock, scarcely impeded our progress; yet 
Nuflo moved obliquely, as if he found the ascent diflScult, 
pausing frequently to take breath and look round him. Then 
we came to a deep, ravine-like cleft in the side of the moun¬ 
tain, which became deeper and narrower above us, but below 
it broadened out to a valley; its steep sides as we looked 
down were clothed with dense, thorny vegetation, and from 
the bottom rose to our ears the dull sound of a hidden tor¬ 
rent. Along the border of this ravine Nuflo began toiling 
upwards, and finally brought us out upon a stony plateau on 
the mountain-side. Here he paused, and turning and regard¬ 
ing us with a look as of satisfied malice in his eyes, remarked 
that we were at our journey’s end, and he trusted the sight of 
that barren mountainside would compensate us for ^ the 
discomforts we had sufifered during the last eighteen days. 

I heard him with indifference. I had already recognised the 
place from his own exact description of it, and I now saw all 
that I had looked to see—a big, barren hill. But Rima, what 
had she expected that her face wore that blank look of sur¬ 
prise and pain? “Is this the place where mother appeared to 
you?’’she suddenly cried. “TTie very place—this! this!” Then 
she added, “The cave where you tended her—where is it?” 

“Over there,” he said, pointing across the plateau, which 
was partially overgrown with dwarf trees and bushes, and 
ended at a wall of rock, almost vertical and about forty feet 
high. 

Going to this predpice, we saw no cave until Nuflo had 
cut away two or three tangled bushes, revealing an opening 
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behind, about half as high and twice as wide as the door of 
an ordinaiy dwelling-house. 

The next thing was to make a torch, and aided by its 
light we groped our way in and explored the interior. The 
cave, we found, was about fifty feet long, narrowing to a 
mere hole at the extremity; but the anterior portion formed 
an oblong chamber, very lofty, with a dry floor. Leaving our 
torch burning, we set to work cutting bushes to supply our¬ 
selves with wood enough to last us all mght. Nuflo, poor old 
man, loved a big fire dearly; a big fire and fat meat to eat 
(the ranker its flavour the better he liked it) were to him the 
greatest blessings that man could wish for: in me also the 
prospect of a cheerful blaze put a new heart, and I worked 
with a will in the rain, which increased in the end to a blind¬ 
ing downpour. By the time I dragged my last load in Nuflo 
had got his fire well alight, and was heaping on wood in a 
most lavish way. “No fear of burning our house down to¬ 
night,” he remarked, with a chuckle—the first sound of that 
description he had emitted for a long time. 

After we had satisfied our hunger, and had smoked one or 
two cigarettes, the unaccustomed warmth, and dryness, and 
the firelight affected us with drowsiness, and I had probably 
been nodding for some time; but starting at last and opening 
my eyes, I missed Rima. The old man appeared to be asleep, 
although still in a sitting posture close to the fire. I rose and 
hurried out, drawing my cloak close around me to protect 
me from the rain; but what was my surprise on emerging 
from the cave to feel a dry, bracing wind in my face and to 
see the desert spread out for leagues before me in the brilliant 
white light of a full moon! The rain had apparently long 
ceased, and only a few thin white clouds appeared moving 
swiftly over the wide blue expanse of heaven. It was a wel¬ 
come change, but the shock of surprise and pleasure was 
instantly succeeded by the maddening fear that Rima was 
lost to me. She was nowhere in sight beneath, and running 
to the end of the little plateau to get free of the thorn trees, I 
turned my eyes towards the summit, and there, at some dis- 
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tance above me, caught sight of her standing motionless and 
gazing upwards. I quickly made my way to her side, calling 
to her as I approached; but she only half turned to cast a 
look at me and did not reply. 

“Rima,” I said, “why have you come here? Are you 
actually thinking of climbing the mountain at this hour of 
the night?” 

“Yes—^why not?” she returned, moving one or two steps 
from me. 

“Rima—sweet Rima, will you listen to me?” 

“Now? Oh, no—^why do you ask that? Did I not listen to 
you in the wood before we started, and you also promised to 
do what I wished? See, the rain is over and the moon shines 
brightly. Why should I wait? Perhaps from the summit I 
sh^ see my people’s country. Are we not near it now?” 

“Oh, Rima, what do you expect to see? Listen—^you must 
listen, for I know best. From that summit you would sec 
nothing but a vast dim desert, mountain and forest, moun¬ 
tain and forest, where you might wander for years, or until 
you perished of hunger, or fever, or were slain by some beast 
of prey or by savage men; but oh, Rima, never, never, never 
would you find your people, for they exist not. You have 
seen the false water of the mirage on the savannah, when the 
sun shines bright and hot; and if one were to follow it he 
would at last fall down and perish, with never a cool drop to 
moisten his parched lips. And your hope, Rima—^this hope 
to find your people which has brought you all the way to 
Riolama—is a mirage, a delusion, which will lead to destruc¬ 
tion if you will not abandon it.” 

She turned to face me with flashing eyes. “You know 
best!” she exclaimed. “You know best, and tell me that! 
Never until this moment have you spoken falsely. Oh, why 
have you said such things to me—named after this place, 
Riolama? Am I also like that false water you speak of—no 
divine Rima, no sweet Rima? My mother, had she no 
mother, no mother’s mother? I remember her, at Voa, before 
she died, and this land seems real—like yours; you have 
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asked to hold it. But it is not he that speaks to me—not one 
that showed me the whole world on Ytaioa. Ah, you have 
wrapped yourself in a stolen cloak, only you have left your 
old grey beard behind! Go back to the cave and look for it, 
and leave me to seek my people alone!” 

Once more, as on that day in the forest when she pre¬ 
vented me from killing the serpent, and as on the occasion 
of her meeting with Nuflo after we had been together on 
Ytaioa, she appeared transformed and instinct with intense 
resentment—a beautiful human wasp, and every word a 

“Rima,” I cried, “you are cruelly unjust to say such words 
to me. If you know that I have never deceived you before, 
give me a little credit now. You are no delusion—^no mirage, 
but Rima, like no other being on earth. So perfectly truthful 
and pure I cannot be, but rather than mislead you with 
falsehoods I would drop down and die on this rock, and lose 
you and the sweet light that shines on us for ever.” 

As she listened to my words, spoken with passion, she 
grew pale and clasped her hands: “What have I said? )^at 
have I said?” She spoke in a low voice charged with pain, 
and all at once she came nearer, and with a low, sobbing cry 
sank down at my feet, uttering, as on the occasion of finding 
me lost at night in the forest near her home, tender, sorrowful 
expressions in her own mysterious language. But before I 
could take her in my arms she rose again quickly to her feet 
and moved away a little space from me. 

“Oh no, no, it cannot be that you know best!” she began 
again. “But I know that you have never sought to deceive 
me. And now, because I falsely accused you I cannot go 
there without you”—pointing to the summit—“but must 
stand still and listen to all you have to say.” 

“You know, Rima, that your grandfather has now told 
me your history—how he found your mother at this place, 
and took her to Voa, where you were bom; but of your 
mother’s people he knows nothing, and therefore he can 
now take you no further.” 
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•^Ah, you think that! He says that now; but he deceived 
me all these years, and if he lied to me in the past, can he not 
still lie, afl^rming that he knows nothing of my people, even 
as he affirmed that he knew not Riolama?” 

“He tells lies and he tells truth, Rima, and one can be dis¬ 
tinguished from the other. He spoke truthfully at last, and 
brought us to this place, beyond which he cannot lead you.” 

“You are right; I must go alone.” 

“Not so, Rima, for where you go there we must go; only 
you will lead and we follow, believing only that our quest 
will end in disappointment, if not in death.” 

“Believe that and yet follow! Oh no! Why did he consent 
to lead me so far for nothing?” 

“Do you forget that you compelled him? You know what 
he believes; and he is old and looks with fear at death, re¬ 
membering his evil deeds, and is convinced that only through 
your intercession and your mother’s, he can escape from 
perdition. Consider, Rima, he could not refuse, to make you 
more angry and so deprive himself of his only hope.” 

My words seemed to trouble her, but very soon she spoke 
again with renewed animation. “If my people eust, why 
must it be disappointment and perhaps death? He does not 
know; but she came to him here—did she not? The others 
are not here, but f>erhaps not far oflF. Come, let us go to the 
summit together to see from it the desert beneath us— 
mountain and forest, mountain and forest. Somewhere 
there! You said that I had knowledge of distant things. And 
shall I not know which mountain—which forest?” 

“Alas! no, Rima; there is a limit to your far-seeing; and 
even if that faculty were as ffcat as you imagine it would 
avail you nothing, for there is no mountain, no forest, in 
whose shadow your people dwell.” 

For a while she was silent, but her eyes and clasping fin¬ 
gers were restless and showed her agitation. She seemed to 
be searching in the depths of her mind for some argument to 
oppose my assertions. Then in a low, almost despondent 
voice, with something of reproach in it, she said, “Have we 
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come so far to go back again? You were not Nuflo to need 
my intercession, yet you came too.” 

“Where you are there I must be—^you have said it your¬ 
self. Besides, when we started I had some hope of finding 
your people. Now I know better, having heard Nuflo’s 
story. Now I know that your hope is a vain one.” 

“Why? Why? Was she not found here—-mother? Where, 
then, are the others?’’ 

“Yes, she was found here, alone. You must remember all 
the things she spoke to you before she died. Did she ever 
speak to you of her people—speak of them as if they existed, 
and would be glad to receive you among them some day?” 

“No. Why did she not speak of that? Do you know—can 
you tell me?” 

“I can guess the reason, Rima. It is very sad—so sad that 
it is hard to tell it. When Nuflo tended her in the cave and 
was ready to worship her and do everything she wished, and 
conversed with her by signs, she showed no wish to return 
to her people. And when he offered her, in a way she under¬ 
stood, to take her to a distant place, where she would be 
among strange beings, among others like Nuflo, she readily 
consented, and painfully performed that long journey to 
Voa. Would you, Rima, have acted thus—would you have 
gone so far away from your beloved people, never to return, 
never to hear of them or speak to them again? Oh no, you 
could not; nor would she, if her people had been in existence. 
But she knew that she had survived them, that some great 
calamity had fallen upon and destroyed them. They were 
few in number, perhaps, and surrounded on every side by 
hostile tribes, and had no weapons, and made no war. They 
had been preserved because they inhabited a place apart, 
some deep valley perhaps, guarded on all sides by lofty 
mountains and impenetrable forests and marshes; but at 
last the cruel savages broke into this retreat and hunted them 
down, destroying all except a few fugitives, who escaped 
singly like your mother, and fled away to hide in some 
distant solitude.” 
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The anxious expression on her face deepened as she 
listened to one of anguish and despair; and then, almost 
before I concluded, she suddenly lifted her hands to her 
head, uttering a low, sobbing cry, and would have fallen on 
the rock had I not caught her quickly in my arms. Once 
more in my arms—against my breast, her proper place! But 
now all that bright life seemed gone out of her; her head fell 
on my shoulder, and there was no motion in her except at 
intervals a slight shudder in her frame accompanied by a 
low, gasping sob. In a little while the sobs ceased, the eyes 
were closed, the face still and deathly white, and with a ter¬ 
rible anxiety in my heart I carried her down to the cave. 



CHAPTER XVn. I re-entered the cave with my 

burden Nuflo sat up and stared at me with a frightened look 
in his eyes. Throwing my cloak down I placed the girl on it 
and briefly related what had happened. 

He drew near to examine her; then placed his hand on her 
heart. “Dead!—she is dead!’’ he exclaimed. 

My own anxiety changed to an irrational anger at his 
words. “Old fool! She has only fainted,” I returned. “Get 
me some water, quick.” 

But the water failed to restore her, and my anxiety deep¬ 
ened as I gazed on that white, still face. Oh, why had I told 
her that sad tragedy I had imagined with so little prepara¬ 
tion? Alas! I had succeeded too well in my purpose, killing 
her vain hope and her at the same moment. 

The old man, still bending over her, spoke a gain “No, I 
win not believe that she is dead yet; but, sir, if not dead, then 
she is dying.” 

I could have struck him down for his words. “She will die 
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in my arms, then,” I exclaimed, thrusting him roughly aside, 
and lifting her up with the cloak beneath her. 

And while I held her thus, her head restingon my arm, and 
gazed with unutterable anguish into her strangely white face, 
insanely praying to Heaven to restore her to me, Nuflo fell 
on his knees before her, and with bowed head, and hands 
clasped in supplication, began to speak. 

“Rima! Grandchild!” he prayed, his quivering voice be¬ 
traying his agitation. “Do not die just yet; you must not die 
—not wholly die—until you have heard what I have to say 
to you. I do not ask you to answer in words—^you are past 
that, and I am not unreasonable. Only, when I finish, make 
some sign—a sign, a movement of the eyelid, a twitch of the 
lips, even in the small comers of the mouth; nothing more 
than that, just to show that you have heard, and I shall be 
satisfied. Remember all the years that I have been your pro¬ 
tector, and this long journey that I have taken on your ac¬ 
count; also all that I did for your sainted mother before she 
died at Voa, to become one of the most important of those 
who surround the Queen of Heaven, and who, when they 
wish for any favour, have only to say half a word to get it. 
And do not cast in oblivion that at the last I obeyed your 
wish and brought you safely to Riolama. It is true that in 
some small things I deceived you; but that must not weigh 
with you, because it is a small matter and not worthy of 
mention when you consider the claims I have on you. In your 
hands, Rima, I leave everything, relying on the promise you 
made me, and on my services. Only one word of caution 
remains to be added. Do not let the magnificence of the 
place you are now about to enter, the new sights and colours, 
and the noise of shouting, and musical instruments and 
blowing of trumpets, put these things out of your head. Nor 
must you begin to think meanly of yourself and be abashed 
when you find yourself surrounded by saints and angels; for 
you arc not less than they, although it may not seem so at 
first when you see them in their bright clothes, which, they 
say, shine like the sun. I cannot ask you to tie a string round 
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your finger; I can only trust to your memory, which was al¬ 
ways good, even about the smallest things; and when you 
are asked, as no doubt you will be, to express a wish, remem¬ 
ber before everything to speak of your grandfather, and his 
claims on you, also on your angelic mother, to whom you 
will present my humble remembrances.” 

During this petition, which in other circumstances would 
have moved me to laughter but now only irritated me, a 
subtle change seemed to come to the apparently lifeless girl 
to make me hope. The small hand in mine felt not so icy 
cold, and though no faintest colour had come to the face, its 
pallor had lost something of its deathly waxen appearance; 
and now the compressed lips had relax^ a little and seemed 
ready to part. I Imd my finger-tips on her heart and felt, or 
imagined that I felt, a faint fluttering; and at last 1 became 
convinced that her heart was really bating. 

I turned my eyes on the old man, still bending forward, 
intently watching for the sign he had asked her to make. 
My anger and disgust at his gross earthy egoism had van¬ 
ished. “Let us thank God, old man,” I said, the tears of joy 
half choking my utterance. “She lives—she is recovering 
from her fit.” 

He drew back, and on his knees, with bowed head, mur¬ 
mured a prayer of thanks to Heaven. 

Together we continued watching her face for half an hour 
longer, I still holding her in my arms, which could never 
grow weary of that sweet burden, waiting for other, surer 
signs of returning life; and she seemed now like one that had 
fallen into a profound, death-like sleep which must end in 
death. Yet when I remembered her face as it had looked an 
hour ago, I was confirmed in the belief that the progress to 
recovepr, so strangely slow, was yet sure. So slow, so gradual 
was this passing from death to life that we had hardly ceased 
to fear when we noticed that the lips were parted, or almost 
parted, that they were no longer white, and that under her 
p^e, transparent skin a faint, bluish-rosy colour was now 
visible. And at length, seeing that all danger was past and 
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recovery so slow, old Nuflo withdrew once more to the fire¬ 
side, and stretching himself out on the sandy floor, soon fell 
into a deep sleep. 

If he had not been lying there before me in the strong 
light of glowing embers and dancing flames, I could not have 
felt more alone with Rima—alone amid those remote moun¬ 
tains, in that secret cavern, with lights and shadows dancing 
on its grey vault. In that profound silence and solitude the 
mysterious loveliness of the still face I continued to gaze on, 
its appearance of life without consciousness, produced a 
strange feeling in me, hard, perhaps impossible, to describe. 

Once, when clambering among the rough rocks, over¬ 
grown with forest, among the Queneveta mountains, I came 
on a single white flower which was new to me, which I have 
never seen since. After I had looked long at it, and passed 
on, the image of that perfect flower remained so persistently 
in my mind that on the following day I went again, in the 
hope of seeing it still untouched by decay. There was no 
change; and on this occasion I spent a much longer time 
looking at it, admiring the marvellous beauty of its form, 
which seemed so greatly to exceed that of all other flowers. 
It had thick petals, and at first gave me the idea of an arti¬ 
ficial flower, cut by a divinely inspired artist from some 
unknown precious stone, of the size of a large orange and 
whiter than milk, and yet, in spite of its opacity, with a 
crystalline lustre on the surface. Next day I went again, 
scarcely hoping to find it still unwithered; it was fresh as if 
only just open^; and after that I went often, sometimes at 
intervals of several days, and still no faintest sign of any 
change, the clear, exquisite lines still undimmed, the purity 
and lustre as I had first seen it. Why, I often asked, does not 
this mystic forest flower fade and perish like others? That 
first impression of its artificial appearance had soon left me; 
it was, indeed, a flower, and, like other flowers, had life and 
growth, only with that transcendent beauty it had a different 
kind of life. Unconscious, but higher; perhaps immortal. 
Thus it would continue to bloom when I had looked my last 
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on it; wind and rain and sunlight would never stain, never 
tinge, its sacred purity; the savage Indian, though he sees 
little to admire in a flower, yet seeing this one would veil his 
face and turn back; even the browsing beast crashing his way 
through the forest, struck with its strange glory, would 
swerve aside and pass on without harming it. Afterwards I 
heard from some Indians, to whom I described it, that the 
flower I had discovered was called Hata; also that they had 
a superstition concerning it—a strange belief. They said that 
only one Hata flower existed in the world; that it bloomed 
in one spot for the space of a moon; that on the disappear¬ 
ance of the moon in the sky the Hata disappeared from its 
place, only to reappear blooming in some other spot, some¬ 
times in some distant forest. And they also said that whoso¬ 
ever discovered the Hata flower in the forest would over¬ 
come all his enemies and obtain all his desires, and finally 
outlive other men by many years. But, as I have said, all this 
I heard afterwards, and my half-superstitious feeling for the 
flower had grown up independently in my own mind. A feel¬ 
ing like that was in me while I gazed on the face that had no 
motion, no consciousness in it, and yet had life, a life of so 
high a kind as to match with its pure, surpassing loveliness. 

I could almost believe that, like the forest flower, in this state 
and aspect it would endure for ever; endure and perhaps 
give of its own immortality to everything around it—to me, 
holding her in my arms and gazing fixedly on the pale face 
framed in its cloud of dark, silken hair; to the leaping flames 
that threw changing lights on the dim stony wall of rock; to 
old Nuflo and his two yellow dogs stretched out on the floor 
in eternal, unawakening sleep. 

This feeling took such firm possession of my mind that it 
kept me for a time as motionless as the form I held in my 
arms. I was only released from its power by noting stiU 
further changes in the face I watched, a more distinct ad¬ 
vance towards conscious life. The faint colour, which had 
scarcely been more than a suspicion of colour, had deepened 
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perceptibly; the lids were lifted so as to show a gleam of the 
crystal orbs beneath; the lips, too, were slightly parted. 

And, at last, bending lower down to feel her breath, the 
beauty and sweetness of those lips could no longer be re¬ 
sisted, and I touched them with mine. Having once tasted 
their sweetness and fragrance, it was impossible to keep from 
touching them again and again. She was not conscious—how 
could she be and not shrink from my caress? Yet there was a 
suspicion in my mind, and drawing back I gazed into her 
face once more. A strange new radiance had overspread it. 
Or was this only an illusive colour thrown on her skin by 
the red firelight? I shaded her face with my open hand, and 
saw that her pallor had really gone, that the rosy flame on 
her cheeks was part of her life. Her lustrous eyes, half open, 
were gazing into mine. Oh, surely consciousness had re¬ 
turned to her! Had she been sensible of those stolen kisses? 
Would she now shrink from another caress? Trembling I 
bent down and touched her lips again, lightly, but linger¬ 
ingly, and then again, and when I drew back and looked at 
her face the rosy flame was brighter, and the eyes, more open 
still, were looking into mine. And gazing with those open, 
conscious eyes, it seemed to me tMt at last, at last, the 
shadow that had rested between us had vanished, that we 
were united in perfect love and confidence, and that speech 
was superfluous. And when I spoke it was not without doubt 
and hesitation: our bliss in those silent moments had been 
so complete, what could speaking do but make it less! 

“My love, my life, my sweet Rrma, I know that you will 
understand me now as you did not before, on that dark 
m*ght—do you remember it, Rima?—^when I held you 
clasped to my breast in the wood. How it pierced my heart 
with pain to speak plainly to you as I did on the mountain 
to-ni^t—to loll the hope that had sustained and brought 
you so far from home! But now that anguish is over; the 
shadow has gone out of those beautiful eyes that are looking 
at me. It is because loving me, knowing now what love is. 
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knowing, too, how much I love you, that you no longer need 
to speak to any other living being of such things? To tell it, 
to show it, to me is now enough—is it not so, Rima? How 
strange it seemed, at first, when you shrank in fear from me! 
But, afterwards, when you prayed aloud to your mother, 
opening all the secrets of your heart, I understood it. In that 
lonely, isolated life in the wood you had heard nothing of 
love, of its power over the heart, its infinite sweetness; 
when it came to you at last it was a new, inexplicable thing, 
and filled you with misgivings and tumultuous thoughts, so 
that you feared it and hid yourself from its cause. Such 
tremors would be felt if it had always been night, with no 
light except that of the stars and the pale moon, as we saw 
it a little while ago on the mountain; and, at last, day 
dawned, and a strange, unheard-of rose and purple flame 
kindled in the eastern sky, foretelling the coming sun. It 
would seem beautiful beyond anything that night had shown 
to you, yet you would tremble, and your heart beat fast at 
that strange sight; you would wish to fly to those who might 
be able to tell you its meaning, and whether the sweet things 
it prophesied would ever really come. That is why you wished 
to find your people, and came to Riolama to seek them: and 
when you knew—^when I cruelly told you—^that they would 
never be found, then you imagined that that strange feeling 
in your heart must remain a secret for ever, and you could 
not endure the thought of your loneliness. If you had not 
fainted so quickly, then I should have told you what I must 
tell you now. They are lost, Rima—your people—but I am 
with you, and know what you feel, even if you have no 
words to tell it. But what need of words? It shines in your 
eyes, it bums like a flame in your face; I can feel it in your 
hands. Do you. not also see it in my face—all that I feel for 
you, the love that makes me happy? For this is love, Rima, 
the flower and the melody of life, the sweetest thin g, the 
sweet miracle that makes our two souls one.” 

Still resting in my arms, as if glad to rest there, still gazing 
into my face, it was clear to me that she undcrsto<^ my 
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every word. And then, with no trace of doubt or fear left, I 
stooped again, until my lips were on hers; and when i drew 
back once more, hardly knowing which bliss was greatest— 
kissing her delicate mouth or gazing into her face—she all 
at once put hei; arms about my neck and drew herself up 
until she sat on my knee. 

“Abel—shall I call you Abel now—and always?” she 
spoke, still with her arms round my neck. “Ah, why did you 
let me come to Riolama? I would cornel I made him come— 
old grandfather, sleeping there; he does not count, but you— 
you! After you had heard my story, and knew that it was all 
for nothing! And all I wished to know was there—in you. 
Oh, how sweet it is! But a little while ago, what pain! When 
I stood on the mountain when you talked to me, and I knew 
that you knew best, and tried and tried not to know. At last 
I could try no more; they were all dead like mother; I had 
chased the false water on the savannah. ‘Oh, let me die too,* 

I said, for I could not bear the pain. And afterwards, here 
in the cave, I was like one asleep, and when I woke I did not 
really wake. It was like morning with the light teasing me to 
open my eyes and look at it. Not yet, dear light; a little while 
longer, it is so sweet to lie still. But it would not leave me, 
and stayed teasing me still, like a small shining green fly; 
until, because it teased me so, I opened my lids just a little. 
It was not morning, but the firelight, and I was in your arms, 
not in my little b^. Your eyes looking, looking into mine. 
But I could see yours better. I remembered everything then, 
how you once asked me to look into your eyes. I remembered 
so many things—oh, so many!” 

“How many things did you remember, Rima?” 

“Listen, Abel, do you ever lie on the dry moss and look 
straight up into a tree and count a thousand leaves?” 

“No, sweetest, that could not be done, it is so many to 
count. Do you Imow how many a thousand are?” 

“Oh, do I not! When a humming-bird flies close to my 
face and stops still in the air, hununing like a bee, and then 
is gone, in that short time I can count a hundred small round 
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bright feathers on its throat. That is only a hundred; a thou¬ 
sand arc more, ten times. Looking up I count a thousand 
leaves; then stop counting, because there are thousands 
more behind the first, and thousands more, crowded to¬ 
gether so that I cannot count them. Lying in your arms, 
looking up into your face, it was like that; I could not count 
the things I remembered. In the wood, when you were there, 
and before; and long, long ago at Voa, when I was a child 
with mother.” 

“Tell me some of the things you remembered, Rima.” 

“Yes, one—only one now. When I was a child at Voa 
mother was very lame—^you know that. Whenever we went 
out, away from the houses, into the forest, walking slowly, 
slowly, she would sit under a tree while I ran about playing. 
And every time I came back to her I would find her so pale, 
so sad, crying—crying. That was when I would hide and 
come softly back so that she would not hear me coming. 
‘Oh, mother, why are you crying? Does your lame foot hurt 
you?’ And one day she took me in her arms and told me 
truly why she cried.” 

She ceased speaking, but looked at me with a strange new 
light coming into her eyes. 

“Why did she cry, my love?” 

“Oh, Abel, can you understand—now—at last!” And 
putting her lips close to my ear, she began to murmur soft, 
melodious sounds that told me nothing. Then drawing back 
her head, she looked again at me, her eyes glistening with 
tears, her lips half parted with a smile, tender and wistful. 

Ah, poor child! in spite of all that had been said, all that 
had happened, she had returned to the old delusion that I 
must understand her speech. I could only return her look, 
sorrowfully and in silence. 

Her face became clouded with disappointment, then she 
spoke again with something of pleading in her tone. “Look, 
we are not now apart, I hiding in the wood, you seeking, but 
together, saying the same thmgs. In your language—^yours 
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and now mine. But before you came I knew nothing, noth¬ 
ing, for there was only grandfather to talk to. A few words 
each day, the same words. If yours is mine, mine must be 
yours. Oh, do you not know that mine is better?” 

“Yes, better; but alas! Rima, I can never hope to under¬ 
stand your sweet speech, much less to speak it. The bird that 
only chirps and twitters can never sing like the organ-bird.” 

Crying, she hid her face against my neck, murmuring 
sadly between her sobs, “Never—never!” 

How strange it seemed, in that moment of joy, such a 
passion of tears, such despondent words! 

For some minutes I preserved a sorrowful silence, realis¬ 
ing for the first time, so far as it was possible to realise such 
a thing, what my inability to understand her secret language 
meant to her—that finer language in which alone her swift 
thought and vivid emotions could be expressed. Easily and 
well as she seemed able to declare herself in my tongue, I 
could well imagine that to her it would seem like the merest 
stammering. As she had said to me once when I asked her 
to speak in Spanish, “That is not speaking.” And so long 
as she could not commune with me in that better language, 
which reflected her mind, there would not be that perfect 
union of soul she so passionately desired. 

By-and-by, as she grew calmer, I sought to say something 
that would be consoling to both of us. “Sweetest Rima,” I 
spoke, “it is so sad that I can never hope to talk with you 
in your way; but a greater love than this that is ours we could 
never feci, and love will make us happy, unutterably happy, 
in spite of that one sadness. And perhaps, after a while, you 
will be able to say all you wish in my language, which is al^ 
yours, as you said some time ago. When we are back again 
in the beloved wood, and talk once more under that tree 
where we first talked, and under the old mora, where you 
hid yourself and threw down leaves on me, and where you 
caught the little spider to show me how you made yourself 
a dress, you shall speak to me in your own sweet tongue, and 
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then try to say the same things in mine.... And in the end, 
perhaps, you will find that it is not so impossible as you 
think.” 

She looked at me, smiling again through her tears, and 
shook her head a little. 

“Remember what I have heard, that before your mother 
died you were able to tell Nuflo and the priest what her wish 
was. Can you not, in the same way, tell me why she cried?” 

“I can tell you, but it will not be telling you.” 

“I understand. You can tell the bare facts. I can imagine 
something more, and the rest I must lose. Tell me, Rima.” 

Her face became troubled; she glanced away and let her 
eyes wander round the dim, fiielit cavern; then they returned 
to mine once more. 

“Look,” she said, “grandfather lying asleep by the fire. So 
far away from us—oh, so far! But if we were to go out from 
the cave, and on and on to the great mountains where the 
city of the sun is, and stood there at last in the midst of great 
crowds of people, all looking at us, talking to us, it would 
be just the same. They would be like the trees and rocks and 
animals—so far! Not with us nor we with them. But we are 
everywhere alone together, apart—^we two. It is love; I know 
it now, but I did not know it before because I had forgotten 
what she told me. Do you think I can tell you what she said 
when I asked her why she cried? Oh no! Only this, she and 
another were like one, always, apart from the others. Then 
something came—something came! O Abel, was that the 
something you told me about on the mountain? And the 
other was lost for ever, and she was alone in the forests and 
mountains of the world. Oh, why do we cry for what is lost? 
Why do we not quickly forget it and feel glad again? Now 
only do I know what you felt, O sweet mother, when you sat 
still and cried, while I ran about and played and lauded! O 
poor mother! Oh, what pain!” And hiding her face against 
my neck, she sobbed once more. 

To my eyes also love and sympathy brought the tears; but 
in a little while the fond, comforting words I spoke and my 
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caresses recalled her from that sad past to the present; then, 
lying back as at first, her head resting on my folded cloak, 
her body partly supported by my encircling arm and partly 
by the rock we were leaning against, her half-closed eyes 
turned to mine expressed a tender assured happiness—the 
chastened gladness of sunshine after rain; a sofi delicious 
languor that was partly passionate with the passion ethe- 
realised. 

“Tell me, Rima,” I said, bending down to her, “in all those 
troubled days with me in the woods had you no happy mo¬ 
ments? Did not something in your heart tell you that it was 
sweet to love, even before you knew what love meant?” 

“Yes; and once—O Abel, do you remember that night, 
after returning from Ytaioa, when you sat so late talking by 
the fire—I in the shadow, never stirring, listening, listening; 
you by the fire with the light on your face, saying so many 
strange things? I was happy then-noh, how happy! It was 
black night and raining, and I a plant growing in the dark, 
feeling the sweet raindrops fallmg, falling on my leaves. 
Oh, it will be morning by-and-by and the sun will shine on 
my wet leaves; and that made me glad till I trembled with 
happiness. Then suddenly the lightning would come, so 
bright, and I would tremble with fear and wish that it would 
be dark again. That was when you looked at me sitting in 
the shadow, and I could not take my eyes away quickly and 
could not meet yours, so that I trembled with fear.” 

“And now there is no fear—no shadow; now you are per¬ 
fectly happy?” 

“Oh, so happy! If the way back to the wood was longer, 
ten times, and if the great mountains, white with snow on 
their tops, were between, and the great dark forest, and 
rivers wider than Orinoco, still I would go alone without 
fear, because you would come after me, to join me in the 
wood, to be with me at last and always.” 

“But I should not let you go alone, Rima—your lonely 
days are over now.” 

She opened her eyes wider, and looked earnestly into my 
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face. “I must go back alone, Abel,” she said. “Before day 
comes I must leave you. Rest here, with grandfather, for a 
few days and nights, then follow me.” 

I heard her with astonishment. “It must not be, Rima,” I 
cried. “What, let you leave me—now you are mine—to go 
all that distance, through all that wild country where you 
might lose yourself and perish alone? Oh, do not think 
of it!” 

She listened, regarding me with some slight trouble in her 
eyes, but smiling a little at the same time. Her small hand 
moved up my arm and caressed my cheek; then she drew 
my face down to hers until our lips met. But when I looked 
at her eyes again I saw that she had not consented to my 
wish. “Do I not know all the way now,” she spoke, “all the 
mountains, rivers, forests—how should I lose myself? And 
I must return quickly, not step by step, walking—resting, 
resting—walking, stopping to cook and eat, stopping to 
gather firewood, to make a shelter—so many things! Oh, I 
shall be back in half the time; and I have so much to do.” 

“What can you have to do, love?—everything can be done 
when we are in the wood together.” 

A bright smile with a touch of mockery in it flitted over 
her face as she replied, “Oh, must I tell you that there are 
things you cannot do? Look, Abel,” and she touched the 
slight garment she wore, thinner now than at first, and dulled 
by long exposure to sun and wind and rain. 

I could not command her, and seemed powerless to per¬ 
suade her; but I had not done yet, and proceeded to use every 
argument I could find to bring her round to my view; and 
when I finished she put her arms around my neck and drew 
herself up once more. “O Abel, how happy I shall be!” she 
said, taking no notice of all I had said. “Think of me alone, 
days and days, in the wood, waiting for you, working all 
the time; saying, ‘Come quickly, Abel; come slow, Abel. 
O Abel, how long you are! Oh, do not come until my work 
is finished!’ And when it is finished and you arrive you shall 
find me, but not at once. First you will seek for me in the 
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house, then in the wood, calling, ‘Rima! Rimal’ And she 
will be there, listening, hid in the trees, wishing to be in your 
arms, wishing for your lips—oh, so glad, yet fearing to show 
herself. Do you know why? He told you-^id he not?—that 
when he first saw her she was standing before him, all in 
white—a dress that was like snow on the mountain-tops, 
when the sun is setting and gives it rose and purple colour. 
I shall be like that, hidden among the trees, saying, ‘Am I 
difierent—not like Rima? Will he know me—will he love me 
just the same?’ Oh, do I not know that you will be glad, and 
love me, and call me beautiful? Listen! Listen!” she sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, lifting her face. 

Among the bushes not far from the cave’s mouth a small 
bird had broken out in song, a clear, tender melody soon 
taken up by other birds further away. 

“It will soon be morning,” she said, and then clasp^ her 
arms about me once more and held me in a long passionate 
embrace; then slipping away from my arms and with one 
swift glance at the sleeping old man, passed out of the <»ve. 

For a few moments I remained sitting, not yet realising 
that she had left me, so suddenly and swiftly had she pas^ 
from my arms and my sight; then, recovering my faculties, 
I started up and rushed out in hopes of overtaking her. 

It was not yet dawn, but there was still some light from 
the full moon, now somewhere behind the mountains. Run¬ 
ning to the verge of the bush-grown plateau, I explored the 
rocky slope beneath without seeing her form, and then 
called, “Rima! Rima!” 

A soft, warbling sound, uttered by no bird, came up from 
the shadowy bushes far below; and in that direction I ran 
on; then pausing called again. The sweet sound was repeated 
once more, but much lower down now, and so faintly that 
I scarcely heard it. And when I went on further, and called 
a gain and again, there was no reply, and I knew that she had 
indeed gone on that long journey alone. 



CHAPTE R XVin. Jf^HEN Nuflo at length opened his 
eyes he found me sitting alone and despondent by the fire, 
just returned from my vain chase. I had been caught in a 
heavy mist on the mountain-side, and was wet through as 
well as weighed down by fatigue and drowsiness, consequent 
upon the previous day’s laborious march and my night-long 
vigil; yet I dared not think of rest. SAe had gone from me, 
and I could not have prevented it; yet the thought that I had 
allowed her to slip out of my arms, to go away alone on that 
long, perilous journey, was as intolerable as if I had con¬ 
sented to it. 

Nuflo was first startled to hear of her sudden departure; 
but he laughed at my fears, aflftrming that after having once 
been over the ground she could not lose herself; that she 
would be in no danger from the Indians, as she would invar-^ 
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iably see them at a distance and avoid them, and that wild 
beasts, serpents, and other evil creatures would do her no 
harm. The small amount of food she required to sustain life 
could be found anywhere; furthermore, her journey would 
not be interrupted by bad weather, since rain and heat had 
no effect on her. In the end he seemed pleased that she had 
left us, saying that with Rima in the wood the house and 
cultivated patch and hidden provisions and implements 
would be safe, for no Indian would venture to come where 
she was. His confidence reassured me, and casting myself 
down on the sandy floor of the cave, I fell into a deep 
slumber, which lasted until evening; then I only woke to 
share a meal with the old man, and sleep again until the 
following day. 

Nuflo was not ready to start yet; he was enamoured of the 
unaccustomed comforts of a dry sleeping-place and a fire 
blown about by no wind and into which fell no hissing rain¬ 
drops. Not for two days more would he consent to set out 
on the return journey, and if he could have persuaded me 
our stay at Riolaraa would have lasted a week. 

We had fine weather at starting; but before long it clouded, 
and then for upwards of a fortnight we had it wet and 
stormy, which so hindered us that it took us twenty-three 
days to accomplish the return journey, whereas the journey 
out had only taken eighteen. The adventures we met with 
and the pains we suffered during this long march need not 
be related. The rain made us miserable, but we suffered more 
from hunger than from any otlier cause, and on more than 
one occasion were reduced to the verge of starvation. Twioc 
we were driven to beg for food at Indian villages, and as we 
had nothing to give in exchange for it, we got very little. It 
is possible to buy hospitality from the savage without fish¬ 
hooks, nails, and calico; but on this occasion I found myself 
without that impalpable medium of exchange, which had 
been so great a help to me on my first journey to Parahuaii 
Now I was weak and miserable and without cunning. It is 
true that we could have exchanged the two dogs for cassa w 
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bmd and but we should theo have been worse off thaa 
even And in the end Lhc dogs jiaycd uk by an occiuiiona] 

captum-on armadillo surprised m the open seized bo- 
fore il couJd buty Itself In tlie goil^ or an opossum^ or 

lahha^ imecd by means of their Iccen aense of smell to its 
iaidkg-pboe. Then Ntiflo would rejoioe and feast, rewarding 
them with tlicskin^ bones^ and entrails^ But at length one uf 
the dogs fell lame, and Nuilo* who was very hungry, made 
its lameness an cjtCuse for despatching it, which he did ap- 
parently without campandion, norwtLhsianding that the 
poor bmte had served hint well in its way. He cut up and 
smoke^ried the Qeshp and the intolcrahle pangs of hunger 
compcilEd me to share the loathsome food with hirn* We 
were not only indecent. It seemed lo mcy but cannib&ds to 
feed on the faitJiful servant ihst had been our butcher. ^'But 
what docs it matter?"' j argued with myself. “All lleiih, dean 
and unclean, should be, and is, equally abhurrent to mCt and 
killing ontnuils a kind of murder, Bui now I find myself con¬ 
strained to do this evil thing that good may come. Only to 
live I take it now^—this hatefuJ strEngth*giver that will enable 
me to reach Rrma^ and the purcr^ better life that is to be*"* 
During all that time, when ^i-e toUed ouvrarda league afler 
league in isLtenoe; or sat siienL ty the nightly fire, 1 thought 
of many things; but the past^ with which 1 had definitely 
brokim, was little in my mind, Rinia was stiir the source and 
centre of lUl my thoughts; from her they rosOp and to her 
relumed. Thinking, hoping dreaming, sustained uic in those 
dark days and nights of pain and privaiion. Imagination was 
the bread that gave me strength, tliie wine that eshilaratocL 
W?iat suslained oJd Kuilo^s mjnd I knuw not. Ptobubly it 
WB 5 Eke a chrysalis, dormant, independent of suateoance; 
the bright-win^ image fo be called at some futtine lime to 
life by n great shouting of angelic hosts and uniscs of musioal 
instnimctiLs slept secure, cofhned id that dull, gross aamrCp 
The old beloved wood once more! Never did his native 
village tn some mountain valley seem rnore beautirul to the 
Switzer, mtuniing, war-woiu, from long voluntary exile. 
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than did that blue cloLti on ihe bomon—the forest where 
Riraa dwell, my bride, my bemiliful—und towering over il 
the dark cone of Ylnioa, now seen to my hungry cycsl How 
near at last— how ncsirl And yet the two or three intervenioE 
leagues to be iraversetl so xluwly, step by step — how vast the 
distance seemed! Even at far Jliolama, ^vhe^ I set out On 
my return, f scarcely jiccitied so far from my love. This mad¬ 
dening impatience told on my stiengdi, wlikh was small, and 
hindered me. I could HOI run nor ewn wtilh fast; Old NnOo, 
slow, and sober, with nu flame coasmntng his heart, was 
more Ilian my equal in the.end, und to keep up with him 
was all I could do. 

At the finish he hccajae silent and cautious, first entering 
the belt of tfCeS Jtsading away through ihe low range of hills 
at the southern eslrcniity on'iw wood. For e mile or Upwards 
we trudged on in the shade; then I began to recognise fam¬ 
iliar ground, the old trees under which I had walked or aut, 
and knew that a hundred yards further on there would be a 
fust glimpse of the palm-icaf thatch. Then all weakness for¬ 
sook me; with a low cry of passionate longing and jtjy 1 
rushed on ahraal; but 1 strained my eyes b vain for a sight 
of that sweet shelter; no ptch of pale ydlow colour ap 
peared amidst the UJUversa I verdure Of bushes, citscpcrs, and 
trees—trees beyond trees, lre« towering above trees. 

For some moments I could not realise it. No, I had surety 
made a mistake, the house had not stood on that spot; it 
would appear in sight a little further un. I WOk a lew unocr- 
tain Steps onward, and then again stood still, my brain reel¬ 
ing, my heart swelling nigh to bursting with anguish. I was 
still standing niolionlcsS, with hand pressed to my hrEosl, 
when Nullo overtook me. “Where is it—the house?” I stam¬ 
mered. pointing with ray hand. AU Jib stolidity sccra^ gone 
now; he was trembling too, his lips silently moving. At 
Icng^ he spoke: ‘‘They have come—the children of hell have 
been here, and have destroyed everytbbg!” 

“Rima! What has become of Rima?" I cried; but without 
replying he walked on, and I followed. 
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The we soon founds had been burnt down. Kot a 

stick rcfnaifie^L Where it had stood a bezap of black a$bc$ 
covered the ground—nothing more. But on looking FOiuid 
we could discover no sign of human beings having nj^cntly 
visired the spOL A rajik growth of grans ard herbage now 
coveraJ the once cleir space surrounding the site of the 
dwelling, and the ash heap looked as if it had been tying 
there for a month at least. As to w'hnt had becomie of RLma 
the old man could say no word. He £at down on the ground 
ovcrw^hclmcd at the calamity; RunJ^s peupk had been thcfe^ 
be could not doubt it, and,they would come agaiiip and he 
could ooJy look for death at their hands. "Oie thought that 
Rima fiad perfshedp that she wun loKh was unendurable. It 
could not bel No doubt the Indians had come m\d destroyed 
the house during our ab^nce; but she hud returned, and 
they had goae away again to come nn more. She would be 
sorawheie in the foregf, perhaps not for off, impatiently 
Waitiug Our return i The old mim stoied at me whiJe 1 spoket 
be appealed to be in a kind pf stupor^ and ntade no reply: 
and at last, leaving him still sitting od die grounds I went 
into the wood to loot for RiMu. 

As I walked there, occasionally Ktopptng to peer into some 
shado^vy glade or opening, and to listen, I wus tempted again 
and Again to chH the name of her I sought aloud; and still 
the fear that by so doing I might bring some hidden danger 
on myselT perhaps on her* made me silent, A strange melan¬ 
choly rested on the forest, a quietude $eJdOiii broken by a 
digtiiiit bird's cry. How, 1 asked myself, should 1 ever find 
her m that wide forest while I moved about in that sLIcntp 
cautious way? My only hope was that she would find me, 

It occurred to me that the most likdy pbee to seek her would 
be some of the old hauuLs known to US both, when: wc had 
Lulkcd together. 1 thought first of the moni tree, where she 
had hidden herself from me, and thither 1 diluted my steps. 
About ihis tree, and within its shade, 1 lingered for upwards 
of an hour; und^ finally^ casting my eyca up into the great 


dim cloud of green and purple 1 $of(Iy calledp 

Rirna, if you have Msen me, and kive conceded joureelf 
frum me in your biding-placep in mcr^y anifwcr me—in mercy 
come do^ti to me now I” Btai Rima nnwered not, nor threw 
down aoy red glowing le3vcs to moefc mt: only the wind, 
high up, whiiEpencd something low nud sorrowful in tht 
foliage; and tuniiiig I wondered oivay at random into the 
deeper shadows. 

By-and-hy I was startled the long, piercing cry of a 
wild fowh soundiag strangely loud in the silence ^ and no 
sooner was the ailr stOI ogdn than it struck me that no bird 
Imd uttered that cry. The Indian h a good mimic ofaninLil 
voices, but practice had made me able io distinguish the true 
from Uie false bird note. For a minute or so I stood siUl, at 
a loss whut to do, then moved on again with greater caution^ 
Bcarcely breathing stmlulDg my sight to pkree the shadowy 
depths. AH at once I gave a great starts for directly before 
me, on the prcijccttng mot in the deeper shade of a tree, sat a 
dark, motiooio^s hunian form. 1 stcjod still, watching it for 
some time, net yet knowing that it luid seen me, when all 
doubts were put to flight by the form rising and deliberately 
advancing—a naked Indian with a zabamna Li bis Luid. Aa 
be came up our of rhe deeper shade t rccognbicd Piakep the 
surly dder bmther of ray friend fCua^kd. 

It was a great shock to meet him in the wood, but I lixid 
no tune to reflect just Lheu. I only raincmbencd that I hpd 
deeply offended him and his people, that they probably 
looked on me an ns enemy, and would think little of taking 
my Life. It was too late to attempt to c^ape by flight; 1 was 
jspenl with my long journey and the many privations I had 
sulfcredr while he stood there m his full strength with a 
deadly weapon in hL^ hiincl. 

Nothing w^as Icfl but to put a bold face on, greet him in 
a fiieodly way» and invent sonie plausible story to account 
for my action in secTutly leaving the village. 

Ho was now standing stiJii silently ragordmg me^ and 
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glancing found 1 saw that he W'us not alone: at a deiLanoe of 
about forty yards on my right hand two other dusky forms 
Appeared watching me froni ihc deep £[mdL% 

I criedp advancing throe or four steps. 

^"You have relurHoi/* be answered, but wiihout moving. 
“Where from?^ 

^'Rjolama/* 

He Shook lus bead, then asked where it was. 

^Twenty days towards die setting sun/' I said. As he te^ 
znained silent 1 added, "t heard that 1 could ^ind gold in the 
Enounialiis there. Ad old man told me, and we went to Look 
for gold." 

“What did you findr 
“Nothing/' 

*'Ahr 

And so our coDversadon appeared to be at an end. 0ut 
after a few motnciilii my mfimsc desire to dJ^over whether 
the savages knew aught of Rima or not made me ha 2 ard a 
quesilon^ 

“I>o you live here in the forest now?*’ ! a.^kcd. 

He shook his head^ and after a while said, “We come to 
kill animals.” 

“You are like me now/^ I returned quickly; *you fear 
□otbiDg/' 

He looked dtaLnistfuIiy al me, then came a little De:arer 
and said— 

“You are veiy brave. I should not have gone twenty days" 
journey with no weapons and only an old man for com- 
|>aniOD. Wlial weapons did you 
! saw thal he feared me, and wished to make sure that I 
had it DOT in my power to do him some injury. '*No weapon 
exoept my knife/' I replied^ with assumed carelcsancss. With 
that I raised my cloak so as to let htm see for hlnaself, turning 
my body round before hinu “Have you found my pistol?” 

1 ^dedi. 

He «hook bis head; but he appe^rred less suspicions now 
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and eamc close up to me. *'liov do ^ou get food? Where 
^re you he askedn 

I eoswered !70Mly, Food I I uni nearly starv'lng. J am 
going to ihe village to we if the Tvomeo have got aoy meat 
m the por, aod to tcQ Ruai eUI 1 have done since 1 leR him.'* 

He looked at me keenly, a little ^uipnwd at my coohdenoe 
perhaps, then said that ho was also going back and would 
aoconipany me. One of die other men now advancedp blow¬ 
pipe in hand, to join us^ and, leaving the wood, we sianed 
to walk across the sa^imcMUj, 

II was huLcful to have to rccross that ^vannah agaiOr ^ 
leave the woodland shadows where I had hoped to find 
Rimft’ but I was powerless: l was a prisoner once more^ the 
lost captive recovered and not yet phoned, probably never 
io be pardoned. Only by means of my own cunning could I 
be laved, aud Nufio^ poor old mao, must take his chance. 

Again and again as we Liaaiped over the barren ground, 
and when we climbed the ridge^ I was compelled to aland 
still to recover breatbp explainmg to Piake that I had been 
tra^TlIing day and night, with no meat during the last three 
days, so that I was ei£austed. Tills was an exaggemtionp bn| 
It was necessary to account In some way for the fnintnett 
T experienced during our walk, caiuicd less by fatigue and 
want offood than by anguish of mind. 

At intervids I talked to him, asking aller all the other 
members of the community by name. At last* thinking only 
of Rimn, I saked Mm if my oiber persons or person bcaidos 
hb people came lo the woh^ now or lived there. 

He said no. 

‘"Once ” I said, "there was a daughter of the Didu a 
you all feared : is she there now?*^ 

He looked at me with suspicion and then shook his head. 

I daiud not press him with more questions; but aRcr an 
mtorval he said plainly, **She is not tliere now.” 

And I was forced to believe him ; for had Rinm been In 
the wood fhrv w ouid not have been ihcre. She was not iheia, 
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iJiis much I had discovettsd. Had die, Uicii, lch$t her wey, or 
perished on that long journey from lUolarof' ? Or had she 
returned only to fhU into the hands of her nmeJ enemies? 
My heart wils heavy in me; but if devils m humnn shape 
knew more than they bad told me, 1 must, I said, hide my 
00 X 1 ^ and wait patiently to Bnd k ouh shonid they spare 
my life. And if they Epared me and bad not spared that other 
sacred life interwoven with mine, the time would come when 
they would ftnd, too late, that they bad taken to their bosom 
a worse devil than themkjves. 





CHAPTER. XDC. JI^Y AIUtlVAI, at tha wIJbbc cfcaled 

some cjEcitemenl; hui I wbjc plainly no longer ]neg4rded ^ a 
friend or one of the Inimly, Rimi wbs abirni^ and I looked 
lo liis Ktuni wilh oO Ii[tlO nppreheitsinn' he would 
doubtless decide my fate* Kua-kd wus aJ$o atvoy. Tbe others 
sat or stood about the great room* siariog at me in ^noe. 
I tOflk po oolicSr but mettly 05k«l for food, then for my 
hammock^ which I hung up in the old placet and lying down 
1 fed into a doac, Rttai made his uppcanince at dusic. I rose 
and gR^ted him, but be fipoko no word, and, until he went 
to his hommockf sat in auficn silencer ignoriiig my presence. 
On the foUowiag day the crisis came* Wc were once more 
gathered in the roonnU bill Kua-k6 and another of the 
tnen^ who had not yet returned from some expoditioa—and 
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for the spicc cf lialf an hom not a word wiw spotcu by 
anyone. SojneUiing was cKpeotcd^ even the children were 
firongely SiiiU, and whenever one of the pet birds strayed in 
at the open door, utteriDg a little plaintive note, ft was chosod 
out again, but witbotit a sound. At length Runi straigliiencd 
himself on his seat and fijced his eyci on nic; then cleared 
his throat and began a long harangue, deliver^ in the loud, 
moDOtonoiis sing-siong which I ^ew so well and which 
meant that the oocaslou was an [mportant one. And as ts 
usual in such efToits, the same thought and expressions were 
used again and again* and yet again, with dull, an^ insist¬ 
ence. The orator of Guayana to be impressb^ must be long, 
however little he may have to say. Strange us it may accin, 

I lisLcmcd! critically to him, not without a feeling of scorn at 
his lower inielligciice. But I was e^uier in my mind now. 
From the very fact of his addressing such a sp«ch to me 1 
W715 ponvmced that he wisJicd not to take my UfeT and would 
not do so If I could clear myselt ofthe suspicion nf treacberyH 
f vras. a white man* he said, they were Jndfans; nevertheless 
they bad treated me wclL They had fed me and sheltered me, 
Tliey had done e great deal for me^ they had tauglit me the 
use of the zabataaa, and had pmnjised to make one for me, 
asking for nothing In return. They had also promised me a 
wife. How had I treated them? 1 had dc^rted them, gomg 
away secretly to a dfstaiice, leavmg them in doubt os to 
my inientJons. How could ihey tell why I had gone, and 
where? They had an enemy. Manngn was bis jiauie; be and 
his people hated them: I kmsw that he wished thern evil: I 
knew where to find bim, for they had told juo. That was 
what they thought when I suddenly left them. Now I re¬ 
lumed to tbem^ saying that J had been to Riolama. He knew 
where Riolaina was, although he had never been there: it was 
to far. Why did I go to RioLamn? It was a bad place. There 
were bidums there, a few; but they were not good Indians 
tike those of Pamhuari, and would kill a white mail. Had 
I gone there? Why had I gone there? 

He finished at loat, and It was my turn to speak, but lie 
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had given me plenty to tinier and wy nrpfy was 
have heard yon,” I siaid. "*Your words ore good words;. 
Tlicy are ihe wordji of a rriend^ I am the while mail'd fneLndi 
you say: is he my friend? He went away sEcnctly. Mying no 
wordwhy did he go wlihout Kpeahing to his friend who Imd 
treated him wieII? ho been to niy enemy Mujiaga? Per¬ 
haps? he is a Friend of my enemy? Where hiL'* he been? I must 
now answer ilittc tilings, -saying true words to my friend. 
You arc an Indian, I am a white man. You do not know aM 
the white man's thougiits. These am dse things [ wish to tdl 
you. In ihc while man a couniry are tw'o kinds of mcD. lliere 
are the rich men, who have all thnt a man cae desire—houses 
mude of stone, fuC of fine things, fixiecioihes, Gne wcapoits, 
fine ornaincnts; and Ihcy have horses, cattJe, sheep^ dogs-— 
cveiything they desire. they have gold, for with gold 

the wliite man buys cvciyihlng. Tlie otJicr kind of white men 
are tJic poor, w^ho have no gold and cannot buy or ha^e; any¬ 
thing: they must work hard for the rich man tbr the Jfttle 
food he gives them, and a rag to cover their nakedness; and 
if he gives ihcm shcl ler they have It; if not they must lie down 
in the rain out of doors, Jo my own country, a hundred days 
from liere, I was the son of a great chief, who had much 
gold^ and when he d^[^d! il was all mine^ and f was rich. But 
I had an enemy* one worse than Managa, for he was rich 
and bad many people. And in a war tus people overcame 
mine* and he took my gold, and all I posscLs.scd, making me 
poor. The Indian kilJs his enemy, hut the white man takes 
hix gold^ and tJmt is worse thao dentil. Then J said: I have 
been a rich man and now T am poor, and must work like a 
dog for some rich man, for the sake of the little food he will 
throw me at the end of each day. No^ I cannot do iti I wiH 
go away and live with the Indium, so tliat those who have 
seen me a rich mOQ Shall never see rnc working like a dog for 
a master, and cry out and mock at me. For the Indians are 
not like while men: they ha^TC no gold: they arc not rich and 
poor; all are alike. One mofeos'ers them from the rain and 
sun. AH have weapons wtiich tlu-y make; alJ kill birds in the 
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fo«st ODd catch fi$b in the ri^isrs; aad tbo women cook th^ 
mc^il and alJ cul from one poL And with the Indmn^f^ J w\U. 
be an lodian^ and himt in (he foreat and eat with them and 
drink with them. Then 1 left my country and came hcrc» and 
lived with yon, Rimi, and wa-s welJ treated^ And now* why 
did 1 go away? Ttii$ 1 have now to tell you. After I had boen 
hen: u certain lime I went Over there to the rotc^ You 
wished mu not to go> because of an evil thing, a dau^ter of 
the DIdi, that lived there; but 1 feared DOthlng and uenu 
There t met an old man^ who talked to me in the white man"$ 
language. Me had travel Jed and seen much, and told me one 
strange thing. On q mountain at Riolama he told me that 
he had seen a great lump of gold, as much ns a man could 
cany. And when I heard this I said, "With the gold I could 
return to my counliy, and buy wirupona for myself and alt 
my people and go to war with my enemy and deprive him of 
aU his possessions and serve him oa he served I asked 
the old man to take me to EipIaTnn; and when be had con^ 
Rented J went nwny from here without suyiiig a word, so as 
not to be prevented. It h fox to Riolamo^ and I had no 
weapons; but I feared nothing. I said, ‘If 1 must fight I must 
fight, and ifl must be killed I must be killed." But when 1 got 
to Riolama 1 found no gold. There wns orsly a yellow stone 
which the old man bad mistaken for gold. It was yellow, like 
goJd^ but it would buy noUiing. Therefore T came back to 
l^ruhuari again, to my friend; and if he Js Ongiy with me 
still because i went away Witliout iofotmmg him. Jet him 
say, *Go and seek cisew herr for a new friend, for I am your 
fnend no longer." 

J conctuded thus boldly, because I did not wish him to 
know that I had suspeettii him of harbouring any sinister 
designs^ or that J looked on our quarrel m a very serious one. 
When 1 had finished speaking he emitted a sound which ejc- 
pressed neither approval nor disapproval, but only die fact 
that he had heard me. Bui I was sattshed. Hk expression had 
undergone a favourable change; it was less grim. After a 
while he remarked, with a piDculiur twitching of the moEith 
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which hMve developed into a smile, “The whire man 
Will do muah to get goltL Yon walked twenty days to s« a 
yellow stOM that would buy BOlIiius." I[ was rortunale that 
he took this view' of the case, which was ILittcring to his 
Indiau Eulure, and perJio^ touched bis sense of the ludi¬ 
crous, At flU events, lie said Botbing to discredit my staiy, 
to which they had all listened with profound inte/est. 

From that time it seemed la bo tacitly a^ced to Jet by¬ 
gones bo bygoEes; and I could see that as the dangeious feel¬ 
ing that had threatened my hfe diminished the old pleasure 
they liad once found in my company relumed. But my 
feelings towanls them did not change, nor could they while 
that black and terrible suspidoa concerning Rimo was in tny 
heart. I miked again freely with them, as if there liacl been no 
break in the old friendly relations. If they watched me fur¬ 
tively wlienever I went out of doors I affected not to see it 
I set [o work to repair my rude guitar, which hfld been broken 
in my absence, oad studied to show them u cheerful counte¬ 
nance, But when alone, or in toy hammock, hidden from 
their eyes, free to look into my dwt heart, then I Wiu con* 
^ious that soiuethhig new and strange hud come into my 
life; that a new nature, black and implacable, had token the 
place of [he old. And sumclimca it wos hard to couecal (his 
fury that burnt in me; some limes i fclt an impulse to spring 
like a tiger on one of the ladiana, lo hold him fast by the 
throat until the secret I wished to learn v^tis forced from his 
lips, then to dash bis hruins out against the stone. But they 
were many, and there was no choice but to be cautious and 
patient if 1 Wished to outw it them with a cuonlng superior 
to their own. 

Three days after my arrival at the village, Kua-kd returned 
with his companion. I gcueted him with oSiMried warmth, 
but was really pleased that he was back, belicring that If the 
Indians knew anything of Rima he among them all would be 
most likely to tell it. 

Kua-kd appeared to have brought some important news, 
which he dikussed with Runi and the others; and on the 
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forfoiving day I noticed that pneparatiops for an expediLion 
wer^ in progress. Spears and bow^ anti arrows were got 
ready, but not blow-pi ptst, und [ Icimv by this that the ex- 
pcdiison would not bo a huESiing ope. Ha™g discovered so 
much, also that only Tout men were going oiit« 1 called 
Kim-kO aside and begged him to let me go With them. He 
^rtied pleased at the propoul, and at onec repealed it to 
Rud^ who considered for h. little and then consentedr 

By-and-hy he said, touching his bOW, ‘‘You eannot fight 
with our weapons; what will you do if we meet an enemy 7** 

I smiled and returned that J would not mn ^iway, AJI I 
wished to show him w^as that his enemies were ray oiemiEs, 
that I was ready to fight for my fnend. 

He was plea^ at my words, and Said no more and g^vc 
me im weapons^ Next morning, however, when wc set out 
before daylight, I made the dieco^'cry that he was carrying 
my revolver raKtenod to his waist. He had iioncrcalcd it care¬ 
fully under the one simple garment he wore, but it bulged 
slightly, and so the secret wks betrayed. J had never believed 
that he had lost i(, and 1 was convinced lhai he took it now 
with the object of putting it i n la my hmads at the last mo¬ 
ment in Case of meeiing w iih nn enemy. 

From tile village we truvelJed in a north-westerly difection, 
and before fwon camped in a grove of dwarf trees, where we 
remained Until Ibc sun W'as low', then continued our walk 
through a rather barren country. At night we camped agaia 
beside a small stream, only a few inches deep, and afier a 
meal of smoked meat and parched nmizc prqjarcd to sloep 
Eill dawn op the mxl day. 

Sitting by the fire I resolved to make a first attempt to dis^ 
cover froin Xna-kd anytliinp cuncEmmg Rima which might 
be known to htin. Instead ol lying down w ben the athens did 
I reimuncd scoffed, my guardian also sitting—no doubt wait¬ 
ing for me to lie down finit. Presently I moved nearer to Lim 
and began a conveoiation ip a low voice, aUTiious not to 
rouse the attention of the other mep^ 
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"Oflcc you iAid the Gala™ would be given to me for a 
wife/' I began. "Some day I sball want a wife/*' 

F ie f] codded approval, and remarked sententloualy ibal the 
desire to possess & wife was common to aU uvm, 

has been left to me?" I said despoDdio^y and 
spreading out my Iiaoda. "My pistol gone^ and did I not give 
Runi the tindtr-bo?!, and the hitle box with a wck piated 
on it to you? I had no return—nut even the blow-pipe, How, 
then, can E get me a wife?" 

He, like the others—dull-witted savage that he was—had 
tome to the belief that I was Lncapable of the esunnang and 
duplicity they practised. I could not s« a green parrot sitting 
sOent and iriDtioraless amidst iht green foHage os tlH.7 could- 
I had not sheir pretematuraJ keenness of and* in like 
manner, to dKcive with lies and false seeming was their 
faculty and not mine. He fcIJ readily into the trap. My return 
to practiciii subjects pleased liiitL He bade me hope that 
Oalavn mlglit yet be mine in ipftc of my poverty. It was not 
aJwEys ncoes^ry' to have things to get a wife: to be able tn 
maintain ber was enough ; some day 1 would be like one of 
themselves, able to kill anuiLaJs and catch hsh. Besides, did 
uot Runi wish to keep me with them for other rensonii? But 
he could pot keep me wifeless. I could do much: 1 could sing 
and make I Wiu bmve and fcarrd nothing; I could 

teach the children to fight. 

He dad not say* how-ever, that I could iakch anything to 
One ofliia years and uttainmentSp 
f protesied that he gave me too nuich praise, that they 
were just os brave. Did they not show^ a courage ctfunl to 
jniric by going every clay to hunt io that wood w ' -h 
inhabits by the daughter of the Didi? 

1 come to this subject with fear and trem bhug, but he took 
it quidly^ He i^hook his head, and tlicn all at once began to 
tell mo bow they first came to go there to hunt. He said that 
a few days after I had secretly disappeared, two men aud a 
womnn^ rciuming borne from a distant pluee whem they bad 
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bccD on a vi^L to a lelaiion, stopped eI the vrUage^ Tbeso 
Iravctlcni reLitind that twn days^ journey from Ylaloa du:y 
had met tJiree persons Lra^^elling in an opposite direction: 
aa old man wltli a wliite bcanJ^ foUowed hy two yellow dogs^ 
a young man in a big cloaJt, and a stnwige-Jooking girl. Thus 
ir eame to be known that 1 had left the wood with the ofd 
man and die daughter of the Didi- It wns great news to them, 

, for they did not believe that we had any intention of leturn- 
tDg» and at once they began to hunt in the wood, and went 
tliere every day, killing birds, monkeys, and other animals 
in numbers. 

His words had begtm to cxdte me greaUyi but I studied to 
appear caJni, and onEy slightly interested, so aa to draw him 
on to say more, 

'"TheD we retLLmt;d,'* I said at last, “But only two of na, 
and not together. 1 left the old mao on the road, and she left 
ns in Riolama. She W'^ent away from us into the moumtajna" 
who knot's whitherr* 

“But she oame hack!” hO returned, with a gleam of devil- 
ia,h satisfaction in lijs eycis thwi made the blood run cold in 
my veins. 

It was hard (o dissemble slid, to tempt him lo say sotne- 
thing that would madden md ’*Ko, no," I aiiLWcrcd. sifter 
considering Iiis words. “She feared to return; she went away 
to hide herself in the great mountains beyond Riolania. She 
could not como back/' 

“But she came hack!" he persistedi with that triumphant 
glsam in his once more, Onder my cloak my hand had 
clutched my knife-handic* but J strove hard against thefijeroe, 
almiHif ^ddening impulse to pluck it out and bury i[„ quick 
m li^tniti^ Ln his accursed tbroaL 
He continued: "Seven days befdTie you returned we saw 
her in the wood. We were always expecting, watching, aJ- 
wnys afraid; and when huntiiig wo wcto three and four to¬ 
gether, On that day 1 and tfnre others saw her, ft was in oji 
apcii place, where the trees are big and wide apart. We 
started up and chased her wlicn she ran from usr but feared 
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to shoot. And in one moment she climbed up into a small, 
tree, then, like a monkey, passed from its highest branches 
into a big tree. We could not see her there, but she was there 
in the big tree, for there was no other tree near—no way of 
escape. Three of us sat down to watch, and the other went 
back to the village. He was long gone; we were just going 
to leave the tree, fearing that she would do us some injury, 
when he came back, and with him all the others, men,' 
woinen, and children. They brought axes and knives. Then 
Runi said, ‘Let no one shoot an arrow into the tree thinking 
to hit her, for the arrow would be caught in her hand and 
thrown back at him. We must burn her in the tree; there is 
no way to kill her except by fire.’ Then we went round and 
round looking up, but could see nothing; and someone said. 
She has escap^, flying like a bird from the tree; but Runi 
answered that fire would show. So we cut down the «imal| 
tree, and lopped the branches off and heaped them round 
the big trunk. Then, at a distance, we cut down ten more 
small.trees, and afterwards, further away, ten more, and then 
others, and piled them all round, tree after tree, until the 
pile reached as far from the trunk as that,” and here he 
pointed to a bush forty to fifty yards from where we sat. 

The feeling with which I had listened to this recital had 
become intolerable. The sweat ran from me in streams; I 
shivered like a person in a fit of ague, and clenched my teeth 
together to prevent them from rattling. “I must drink,” I 
said, cutting him short and rising to my feet. He also rose, 
but did not follow me, when, with uncertain steps, I made 
my way to the waterside, which was ten or twelve yards 
away. Lying prostrate on my chest, I took a long draught 
of clear cold water, and held my face for a few moments in 
the current. It sent a chill through me, drying my wet skin, 
and bracing me for the concluding part of the hideous nar> 
rative. Slowly I stepped back to the fireside and sat down 
again, while he resumed his old place at my side. 

‘‘You burnt the tree down,” I said. “ Finish telling me now 
and let me sleep—my eyes are heavy.” 
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while the men cul imd bmu^t trees, the wumen 
and chtfdren gathered dry sttiS' in the forest and brought 
it ill tJicjr limis and piled it round. Thru ihe)^ set hre to it on 
nil sides, laughing and ^Bum, bum, duughtEr of 

Uie Didir At length all the lower hmnehes of ihe big tree 
were on fire, und the tmmL was on Grt, but above it W3A still 
green, and w^e could see nothing. But the flames went up 
higher and bl^r with a great noise; and at last from the top 
of the tn!c, out of the giecn leaves, came a great ery, like the 
cry of a bird, 'Abel! Abel!* and then looking we saw some- 
thing fall; through leaves and imoke and Ooiiie it fell like 
a greut white bird killed with an arrows and fiilling to the 
earth, and fell into the flanaei beneaUx And it was the 
daughter of the Didi^ and she was burnt to unhcs like a moth 
in the flames of a lire, and no one has ever heard or seen her 
since," 

It w^as well for me that he ipoke rapidly, and Gnished 
quickly. Even before he had quite concluded 1 drew my 
doak round my face and stre(ch<^ myself ouL And I suppose 
that he at once followed my example, but I had grown blind 
and deaf to outward Lbing^ jmt then. My hean no longer 
throbbed violently; it fluttered and seemed to grow feebler 
and feebler in its action: I retuembtr tliat ihcrc was a dull, 
rushing sound in my cars, that I gasped for breath, that my 
life acemed ebbing aw'xy. After these horrible sensaLions had 
passed^ 1 remain^ quiet for about half an hour; and during 
thisi time the pict ure of that last act in the hateful tragedy 
gnrw more nnd more distinct and vivid in my nilndp undi 
1 seemed to be actually gazing on it, that my ear^ were filled 
with the hissing and crackling of the fire, the exulmni shouts 
of the savages, aud above oil the last piercing ciy of ‘Abel! 
Abel!” from the cloud of burning foliage, 1 could not endure 
it longer, and rose at hut to my feel. 1 gkuoed at fCua-kd 
lying tw^o or three yards away^ and be, like the others, wax, 
or appi^red to be, m a deep sleep; he was lying on his back, 
and his dark Brelit lace Looked os still and unccnsciotu os 
a f ace of stone. Now was my ebaucc to escape—if to eszape 
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WHS Jiiy ^h. Yes; fcr I now possessed the covewd knowl¬ 
edge, and noLhiDg inorc was to be gained hy keeping with 
my deadly enemies. And now. most fortunawly for me. they 
had brought me far on the road to thiit place of the five hills 
where Man Elga lived—ManOga, whose name had been Often 
in my mind since my reiuri! to Fambuari. CJlarcing away 
from Kua-kd's still stonelikc face, I cougliL sight of ihat pale 
solitary star which Rum had pointed out to me low down in 
the northwestem sky when I bad asked him where his cjieniy 
lived. In that direction we had been travelling since Jeavirig 
the village; surely if I walked all night by lU'Uiortow I could 
reach Mannga^S htin ting'grDiiiid, and be safe and think over 
what I had heard and on what 1 had to do, 

I moved softly away a few steps, then thinking that ft 
would be well to take a spear in my band, 1 turned back, and 
wa s surprised and startled to notice that Kua-kd had moved 
in the interval He had turned over on his side, and hb face 
was now towards me. Hb eyes appeared closed, but he 
m ight be only feigning sleep, and I dared not go back to pick 
up the spear. After a moineni’s hesitation I moved on again, 
mid after a second glance buck and seeing that he did not 
stir, I waded cautiously across the stream, walked softly 
twenty or thirty yards, and then began to run. Ai intervab 
I paused to listed for a moment; and piwwndy I heard o 
pattering sound aa of footsteps coming swiftly after me. 1 
iiutontly concluded that Kua-kd had been awoke all ihe 
lime watching my movements, and that be was now follow¬ 
ing me, I now put forth niy whole speed, and while thus 
runniiig could dbtingubh no sound. That he would ouss tne, 
for it was very dark, although with a stany sky above, was 
my only hope; for with no wcapoii except my knife my 
Chances would be smsdl indeed should be overtake me. Be¬ 
sides. be had no doubt roused the others before starline, and 
they would be close behind. Tbcie were no bushes in that 
place to hide myself in and let them pass me; and presently, 
to make matters worse, the chanicler of the soil chan^d, 
and 1 was running over IcvtJ clayey ground. » white whb 
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a salt etSojncscenoe tbat a d^rk object moviog on it woiUd 
ihow eoD^picuously a[ n distance. Here 1 paused to look 
back un>d when dislinctly came Lhc sfoimd of fDut3.tcp5, 
and tbe next moment 1 omde out the vogue form of an Indian 
advancing at a mpid rate of speed and witli Itk upliflcd 
xpear in hh hand. In the bnef pause I had made he had ad¬ 
vanced aLmost to within hurling distance of uieT and tumiag, 
J sped oo agaid^ ihrowldg off my cloak to wiE my Bights 
The next time [ iooked hack he was still in sight, but not so 
near; be had stopped to pick up my doak, which would be 
his now, and thJa had given me a slight udvBnLagc. I ded om 
and had continued running for a distance perhaps of Mty 
yards when an object rushed past oiCp tearing through the 
flesh of my left arm close In ihc shoulder on its w'ay; and 
not knowing that I was not badly wounded nor how near 
my pursuer might be, 1 turned in d[^spc^lILio^ to meet him, 
and saw him not above twenty-five yards away^ running 
towTirdH me with something bright in his hand. It was Kua-kd 
and after wounding me with his spear he whs about to finish 
me with his knife- O fortunate young $avage, after such a 
victory, and with that noble blue CloLh cloak for trophy and 
covering* what fame ajid happiness will he yours I A change 
swift as lightning hud tmme over me, a sudden exultation. 

I was wounded, but my right baud was sound and clutched 
a knife as good os hJSr and wc were on an equality. 1 waited 
for him calmly. All weakness^ griefs despair had vaobbed, 
all feelings except a terrible tngiug dcsiic to spill hi?i accursed 
blood: and my brain was dear and my nerves like steel, and 
I rtmcmbcrcd wilh something like Laughter our old axnusJng 
encounters with rapiers of wood. Ah, that was only making 
beUeve and chlJdish play; this was reality. Could any white 
man^ deprived of his Ireacberoiis, fiir-kiliiug w-Lx^pon^ meet 
ihe re^lute savage, face to face and foot to foot and equal 
him with the old primitive w^capoas? Poor youth, this delu* 
sion will cost you dear! It was scsicciy an equal ctjntc?il when 
he hurled himself against roc, with only his savage strength 
and ooura^ to maiich my skin ; £□ a few moments he was 
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tying Hi my feel, pouring out hi^ life blood on that white 
thirsty plnin^ From prostmLc fotm 1 tuiaeJ-p the wet^ red 
knife in my hnndj to meet the oibci^ still thinking that ihf^ 
wcit on the track and close at hnod. Why had he stooped 
to pick up the douk if they were not following—if he bod 
DOt been afraid of losing it? I lumEd only to rcccivc ihdr 
speni^ to die with my face to them;: nor was the thought of 
death tcarihlc to me; I could die calmly now uller kilfing 
my brst assailant. But bad t indeed kilktl him? I nskedr 
heoritig a sound like a groan escape from hh lips. QuJckly 
stooping I unce more drove my weapon to ibe hilt in bis 
prostrate fonUp and when he eshakd a deep sigh, and his 
frame quiveiedt and the blood spurted afresh, I experienced 
a feeling of savage joy. And stiH no sound of hurrying foot¬ 
steps caxno to my listening cars mid no vague forms appeared 
in the darkness. I concluded that be luid either kft llieiH 
Bleeping or that they hod not followed in the right direction. 
Taking up the cloak, i was about to walk oo^ when 1 noticed 
the spear he had thrown at me l)nng where U hud falLco 
some yards awa/i and picking that up Qlso, 1 went on once 
more, still keeping the gtaiding star before me. 






CHAPTEH XX. TiVlT goal fi^t !i:id to me 
like u draught pf wirii^ and mada me for a while oblivioiu of 
my loss end of the pain from my wound. But the glow and 
fecLiog ofc?uiItatioii did not last: the lacemted flesh smartod; 
I was weak from Joss of blood, and oppressed with sensa¬ 
tions of fatigue. If tny foes hud appeared on the soene they 
would have made m easy conquest of me; btit they came 
Dot, and 1 ODOtidued to walk on, alowly and pdjiriiily» 
pausing often to rest. 

At last, lecov^riiig somewhat from my faint oondidos^ 
and losing all fear of hdng pvei1aken» my ^rrow revived 
in full fpree^ and thought returned to madden me. 

AlasI th^ bright bemg, like no other la Its divine bright- 
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ness, so-long in the mrtkingi now no inore than a dead (eaf* 
SI little dii:st^ lost and forgotten for over—O pifUess! O cruel 1 
But I knew it all before—tMs Liw of nature and of neces¬ 
sity^ against which all revnli h idle: often had the retnem- 
brunce of it Idled me ^iih inefPxblc mdancdoly; only now it 
seemed cttucI beyond all crudty. 

Not nature the iiuimment, not the teen sword ihat cuts 
into the bleeding tissues, but the band that wkids it—the 
imseen unknown samethingt or person, that timnlfests Itself 
in tlie horrible workings of nature. 

^^Did yon Icnnw^ beloved^ at the in that iniotenihle 
heut, in that moment of supreme anguislL, that he is unllsten- 
ing, unlielpfuJ as the stars* that you cried not lo him? To me 
was yonr cry: hut your poor, frail fellow^™turc wia not 
there to save, nr, failing that^ to cast Mmself into the fhunee 
and periiih with you, hating God/* 

7hm, in my injiufTerable pain, I spoke aloud; alone in t^t 
soUtaiy pInoe« a bleeding rugitivc in tlie dark nighi, looking 
up at the aUirs I cursed the Author of my being and called 
on Him to take buck the abhorred glB of life. 

Yet, according to ray philosophyp how vain it wasl AD toy 
bittemess and hatred aod defiance were as empty, as inefiec- 
tual, as utterly futilE, as are the supplications o-f the meek 
worshipper, and no morn than the whisper of a leaf, the 
light whirr of an inscefs wing. VVhether I loved Him who 
was o\^r aU* as w hen I thanked Him on my knees for guiding 
me to where I bad heard so sweet and mystedous ft melody, 
or hated and defied Him as now, it all came from Him— 
love and hate, good and evih 
Rut I know—I knew then—that in one thing my philos¬ 
ophy was that it was not the whole irtilh; that thou^ 
my cries did not touch nor come near llLm th^ would yet 
bmi me; and, just ftS a prisoner maddened at hii unjust fhto 
beats against the Rtoae wuEs of his oclt until he fulls back 
bruised and bleeding to the floor, so did 1 wilfdjy bmise my 
own soul, and knew' that those w ounds T gave myself would 
□ot heal. 
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Of that night, the beginning of the blackest period of my 
life, I shall say no more; and over subsequent events I shaU 
pass quickly. 

Morning found me at a distance of many miles from the 
scene of my duel with the Indian, in a broken, hilly country, 
varied with savannah and open forest. I was well-nigh spent 
with my long march, and felt that unless food was obtained 
before many hours my situation would be indeed desperate. 
With labour I managed to climb to the summit of a hill about 
three hundred feet high, in order to survey the surroimding 
countiy, and found that it was one of a group of five, and 
conjectured that these were the five hills of Uritay, and that 
I was in the neighbourhood of Managa’s village. Coming 
down I proceed^ to the next hill, which was higher; and 
before reaching it came to a stream in a narrow valley di¬ 
viding the hills, and proceeding along its banks in search of 
a crossing-place, I came full in sight of the settlement sought 
for. As I approached people were seen moving hurriedly 
about; and by the time I arrived, walking slowly and pain¬ 
fully, seven or eight men were standing before the village, 
some with spears in their hands, the women and children be 
hind them, all staring curiously at me. Drawing near I cried 
out in a somewhat feeble voice that I was seelang for Man- 
aga; whereupon a grey-haired man stepped forth, spear in 
hand, and replied that he was Managa, and demanded to 
know why I sought him. I told him a part of my story, enough 
to show that I had a deadly feud with Runi, that I had es¬ 
caped from him after killing one of his people. 

I was taken in and supplied with food; my wound was ex¬ 
amined and dressed; and then I was permitted to lie down 
and sleep, while Managa, with half a dozen of his people, 
hurriedly started to visit the scene of my fight with Kua-kd, 
not only to verify my story, but partly with the hope of meet¬ 
ing Runi. I did not see him again imtil the next morning, 
when he informed me that he had found the spot where I had 
been overtaken, that the dead man had been discovered by 
the others and carried back towards Parahuari. He had fol- 
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lewd the tmcc far some ilkUiiu.'ep and be wa$ sati$Jted ih^t 
Rum Md come tbus far in tho Ursl place only with the tn- 
tention of £pym£ ou himi 

My arTi\'nl 4 ^nd the stnuige ddiii^ 1 bad brought^ had 
thrown the vOlage into a great commoiioa; It wai* evident 
that from that lime Managa lived in constant apprehEnsion 
of a sudden attack from his old enemy. Tliis gave me great 
EatisfaetJen; it wfls my stu<^ to keep the feeling alivOp and, 
more than th^it^ to drop continual hints of his ejicmy's secret 
murderous putpose, until he was wrought up to a kind of 
frenzy of mingled fear and rage* And of a suspicions 
and somewhat tniculedt temper^ he one day ail at once 
turned On me as the imniEdiate cause of bis miserahle state; 
suspecting pcrliaps that 1 only wished to mahe an iasini- 
ment of tum. But T was strangdy bold and careless ufdanger 
thenp and only mocked ai his ra^ telling him proudly that 
r feared him not; that Runi, his mortid enemy and rnine^ 
feared not btra but me; that Runl tnew perfocily well where 
I hud taken refuge and wnuJd not veatwe to make his medi¬ 
tated attack while I remained in his vUlogc, but would wait 
for my doparture* "‘Kill me, Managa,” I cried, smiiifl^ my 
chest as I stood facing him. "Rill me, and the result mW he 
that be will come upon jou unawares and murder you all, as 
he has resolved to do sooner nr later-"^* 

After that speech he glared m me in sitence* then Bung 
dowm the spear he had snatched up in his sudden rage and 
stalked out of the house and Into the wood* hut bcfotc Jong 
he w'u^ back again seated in bis old place, brooding on my 
words with a faoc black os night. 

It LH painful to recall that secret dart chapter of my ILTo— 
that period of moral Insanity. Bui I wish not to be a hypo- 
mile, cousdous or imconscious, to delude myself or another 
with this pica of insanity. My mind w^s vciy dear just then; 
past and present were clear to me; the future clearest of all; 

I could jm-aaure the estent of my action and Rpcculatc on its 
future effect, and my sense of ri^ or wrong—of mdividuaJ 
responsibility—was more vivid than at any other period of 
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my life. Can J even jiay that f was blinded by passion? Priven 
perhaps, but certainly not blinded* For no neactioii, or stib- 
mi£sion» hnd followed on that furious revolt against the un- 
ketOW'R being, personal or nnl* that h behind nature in whose 
existence I believed. 1 was still in revolt: I would hate Him, 
and show my hatred by being like Him, us He appears to us 
reHcetcd in that mirror of Nature. Had He given me good 
gifts— the sense of right and wrong and sweet humanityt 
llie beautiful sacred hower He had caused to grow in me I 
would emsh ralhJessly; its beauty and fragrance and grace 
would be dead forever; (here was nothing evil, nothing cruel 
and cOfitiary to mj nature:. IhaT 1 would not be guilty of 
glorying in my guilt. Thh was not the temper ofa few days: 

1 remained for close upon two months at M»naga*s village^ 
□ever repenting nor denting in my elforts to induce die In¬ 
dians to joia me ia that most barbarous udventun: on which 
my heart was set, 

I aucuccdcd in the end: it would have b^n strange if 1 had 
not. The horrible details need not be given, Managa did not 
wart for his cnemyp but fell nn him une;3(pectedlyt on hour 
after nightrull in his awn village. If I bad really bcin insane 
during those fw^o moothSp if some eloiid had been on mpp 
some demoniacal force drugging me on, the cloud and in- 
saoily vanished and the constraint was over in one moment, 
when that hellish enterprise was cumplefed. It was the sight 
of an old woimui, lying where she had been sinick dowor the 
fire of the blazing house lighting her wide-open glassy 
and white hair dabbled in blood, wliich suddenly, as by a 
miracle, wrought this change in my brain. Fur they were all 
dead at last* old and young, all who had lighted the fire 
round that great green tree in which Rima had taken refuge, 
who had danced round ibc blare, shouting, ‘"Buml bumf" 

At the moment my gbnee fell on that prostrate fomi+ I 
paused and stood slilJ, trembling like a person struck with a 
sudden pang in the heartr who thinks that his last moment 
has come to him uuawaFes^ After a while I slunk away out of 
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die great circle of firelight into the thick darkness beyond 
Instinctively 1 turned towards the forestii across die savannah 
—my forest again; and fled away from the noise and (he 
sijiit Of flames never pausing until 1 found myself virithin ihe 
black jihadow of Lbc trees. Into the deeper blnekness of die 
interior 1 dared not venture: on the border [ paused to ask 
niywlf what I did there alone m the night time. Silting down 
I covered my faec with my Imnds as if 10 hide it more ef¬ 
fectually than k could be hidden by night and the foresl 
shadow's. What horrible thing—what cabmiiy that fright¬ 
ened my sou] to think of, had faheo 00 roc? The revulsion of 
feeling, the unspeakahfe horror, the nrmor^. wds more dian 
r could bear. I started tip with a cry of anguish, and would 
have slaiD myself to escape at that fOOffient; hut Nature is 
not always and utterly crock and on this occasion she come 
to my old. CoDsdonsnoss forsook me* and 1 lived not again 
until the tight of airly moramg was in the cast; then found 
myself lying on the wet herba^^—wet w^ith rain that had 
lately falleo. My physical miscTy was now so great dial it 
prevented me fmm dwelling On the scenes witnessed on the 
previous evening, Nnture w-as again merciful in this. 1 only 
remembered that it was necessary to hide myself, ia case the 
Indians should be still in tlie neighbourhood and p^y dw 
wood a visit* Slowly and painfully 1 crept away inio the for* 
est* and there sat for several hourSt scarcely Llujtkijig at aB* 
in a half-stupefied condiUon. At noon the sun shone out and 
dried the wood* I felt no hunger, only a vague sense of bodily 
misery, and with It the fear that if I Icfi my hiding-plaoe 1 
might meet some humaji creature face to face. This fair pre¬ 
vented me from Stirring until the twilight came, when I crept 
forth and made my way to the border of the forest, to spend 
the night there. Whether sleep visited me during the dark 
hours or not [ cauoot say: day and night my condition 
$eemed ihe samc^ I experienced only u dull sensation of utter 
misery wliich seemed iu xpirit and flesh alike, an mubility to 
think clearlyi or for more than a few rouments consecutively. 
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about anything. Scenes lo which 1 bad been prmcipsJ aciar 
came and weut^ as m a dream when die wilJ sluinbeni: now 
with deviFiiih ingenuity and persistence 1 was working nn 
Managa^s mind: now staodiag xnotionkss in the forciit lisr 
tenlng for that sw^eec, mysteriuus melody; now staring aghast 
at old Cla-cla*s wide-open glassy eyes and while hair dabbEed 
in blood; then suddenly, in the cave at Riolanm, 1 was fondly 
watching die sJow retum of Life and cninur to Rinm^s stiU 
face. 

When morning came again I felt so that a vagne fear 
of suoking down and dying of hunger nt last roused me and 
sent me forth in quest of food. I mowd slowly and aiy eyes 
were dim to see, but I knew so well when; to stxb for small 
morsels—smalJ edible mor'i and leaf-staltSp berries, and 
drops of congealed gum—that it would have been strange in 
Uiar rich forest if I had not been able to d recover somethiog 
to stay my fumini:. It was liitfe, but it sufficed for the day, 
Once more Nature w^as memfol to me; for that diligent swk- 
ieg among the concealiDg leaves left no interval for thought; 
eveiy chance morsel s momentary pleasure^ and as I 
prolonged my search my steps grew firmer^ the dimness 
passed from my eyes. 1 waii more forgetful of sell' more eager, 
and like a wild animal with no thou^l or feeling bcryuntl ita 
immediate wants. Fatigued at the end, 1 fell asleep as soon 
as darkness brought my busy ramhl^ to a close, ood did not 
wake until another morning dawned. 

My hunger was extreme now. The wailing notes of a pair 
of soiflU birds, persistcnlJy flitting round me. Or perched with 
gaping bihs and ^vings trembling with agilntion, served to re¬ 
mind m^ that it was now hiceding^ttme; also that Rima had 
taught me to find a small bird'S-ncst She found them only to 
delight her eyes with the sight; but they would be food for 
me; rbe crystal and yeOow fluid in ibe gens-hke, while or blue 
Or rcd-apcckicd shells would help to keep me alive. All day I 
hmiicd^ listening to every note and cry, watching the motions 
of every winged thing, and found, besides gums and fruits, 
oyer a score of nests coutaiiiing egg?, mostly of small biids» 
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nncl alllioujih the labour was great and the soratchc-s iniijiy, 
I was well satiiilicd with the result. 

A few days later I foiind a supply of Hainia guru, and 
cB£]erly began picLiHg it from the tree; not that it could be 
used, but ihc thought of the brilliant light it gave was so 
strong jit my mind that mechanically I gathered it alh The 
posscsKiDn of this gum, when night closed round me again, 
produced in me an intense longing for artificial light and 
warmth. The darknes was harder t^P ever to endure. I en¬ 
vied the GreBics their natural lighla, and ran about in the 
dusk to capture a few and hold them in the hollow of loy two 
hands, for the sake of Ihcir cold, fitful Cashes. On the follow¬ 
ing day I wasted two Of three hours trying 10 gel flic in the 
primitive method with dry wood, but failed, and lost uiuch 
time, and sulFered more liuin ever rrom hun^ in coiuc- 
quenee. Yet tlieic was fire in cveiyiliing; even when i struck 
at hard wood with ray knife sparks were emitted, if I could 
only OfTCSt those wonderful heat and light-giving sparks 1 
And all at once, as if J had just lighted upon some new’, won¬ 
derful truth, it ooLurred to me that with my steel hunting- 
knife and a piece of flint fire could be obtained. Imracdiatcly 
I set about preparing tinder with dry moss, rotten wood, and 
wild cotton; and in a short lime I had the wished fire, and 
heaped wood dry and green on it W make it large. I nursed 
it well, and spent the night beside it; and it alw served !□ 
roast some huge white grubs w'hieh I hod found io Ihe rotten 
wood of a prostrate trunk. Tlic Sight of these great grubs bad 
formerly disgusted me; but they tasted good to me now, and 
Stayed my hunger, and limt was all I looked for in my wild 
forest foi^. 

For a long time an undefined feeling prevented me from 
going near the site of Nuflo’s burnt lodge. J went there at 
Lit; and the first thing 1 did was to go all round the flltU 
spot, cautiously peering into the rank herbage, as if I feaml 
a lurking setpem; and at length, at some distance from the 
blackcnfd heap, 1 discovered a human skeleton, and knew it 
to be Nuflo’s- In his day he bad been a great armadillo hunt- 
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er, and these quaint carrion eaters had no doubt revenged 
themselves by devouring his flesh when they found him dead 
—killed by the savages. 

Having once returned to this spot of many memories, I 
could not quit it again; while my wild woodland life lasted 
here must I have my lair, and being here I could not leave 
that mournful skeleton above ground. With labour I exca¬ 
vated a pit to bury it, careful not to cut or injure a broad- 
leafed creeper that had begun to spread itself over the spot; 
and after refilling the hole I drew the long, trailing stems over 
the mound. 

“Sleep well, old man,” said I, when my work was done; 
and these few words, implying neither censure nor praise, 
were all the burial service that old Nuflo had from me. 

I then visited the spot where the old man, assisted by me, 
had concealed his provisions before starting for Riolama, 
and was pleased to find that it had not been discovered by 
the Indians. Besides the store of tobacco-leaf, maize, pump¬ 
kin, potatoes, and cassava-bread, and the cooking utensils, 

I found among other things a chopper—a great acquisition, 
since with it 1 would be able to cut down small palms and 
bamboos to make myself a hut. 

The possession of a supply of food left me time for many 
things: time in the first place to make my own conditions; 
doubtless after them there would be further progression on 
the old lines—luxuries added to necessaries; a healthful, 
fruitful life of thought and action combined; and at last a 
peaceful, contemplative old age. 

I cleared away ashes and rub^bish, and marked out the veiy 
spot where Rima’s separate bower had been for my habita¬ 
tion, which I intended to make small. In five days it was fin¬ 
ished; then after lighting a fire, I stretched myself out in my 
dry bed of moss and leaves with a feeling that was almost 
triumphant. Let the rain now fall in torrents, putting out the 
firefly’s lamp; let the wind and thunder roar their loudest, 
and the lightnings smite the earth with intolerable light, 
frightening the poor monkeys in their wet, leafy habitations. 
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little would T heed it on my dry bed, under my dry, palm- 
kef thatcli^ witli glorious fire to keep me company ond pro* 
tecL me from my oaclcni cnemy^ Darkness. 

Fmm thut fimt sleep under shelter 1 woke refre^cd, &nd 
was not driven by tho cnici spur of bungpr win the wet for- 
^t. The Vi i^hed lime had come of rest from labour, of kbtire 
for though^ Resting hem^ jusL where she had rested, night 
by night clasping a visioftary mother in her arms, whispcrriog 
lendeiesL words in a visioimiy ear, I too now clnspcd her in 
my a visionary Rjiiul How dilTerent the nights bad 

seemed when 1 w^s without sheUer, befon; I had rediscov¬ 
ered fne! How \md 1 enduted it? That strange ghostly gloom 
of the woods at night-tiint full ofioaumcnible strange shape; 
stiiJ and darfc> jet with something seen at limes moving 
amidst them, dark and vflgue and strange alao-^n owl, per¬ 
haps, or bat, or great winged moth, Or nightjar^ b!or had 1 
any choice then but to listen to the night-sounds of the for- 
cflt; and they wem various as ih* day-sounds, and for every 
day-sound, from the fainicii tipping and softest trill to the 
deep boomlngs and pierdng cries, there was an analogue; 
always with soEiicthuig mysterious, unreal in its tone, £Oiiie- 
thing proper to the night^ They were ghostly sounds, uttered 
by the gliosts of dead animals; they were a htiddred different 
things by turnip but always with a mMning in them, which I 
vainly strove to catch^—sumcihiiig to be interpreted only by 
a sleeping facul^ in US, Ughily sleeping, and now, now oit 
the very point of awaking! 

Now the gloom and the myntey were shut out; now f had 
that which stood in the place of pfeasiLre to me^and was more 
than pleasure. It was n mournful rapture to Ik uwate now, 
wishing not for sleep and oblivion^ bating the thought of 
daylight that would come at last io drown and scare away 
my visiotu To be with Riiim again—my lost Rima recovered 
mine at last! No longer the old tiering doubt now— 
**You are you and I am i—why b itr*— the question asked 
when ouf souls were near together, hke two raindrops side 
by side, djawingmesktibly nearer, ever nearer: for now tbq 
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had touched and were not two, but one inseprable drop, 
crydalli.'^ beyond oot to be disintegrated by tlniCj 

nor shattered by death's hlow» noriesolvEd hy any akhemyi 
t Liid other compaxLy t^sldes this unfaiUng vision^ ^d the 
bright dancing firt; Inai taiked to me in its THnlUiSLie fire 
Jangua^e. It was my custom to secure the door well on re- 
tiring: grief had perltiips chilled my bloodp for I snnered less 
from heat than from cold at this periodi and the fine seemed 
grateful all niglit [ong; 1 was also anxious to exclude all 
aiTLill winged and etueping night-wanderci^. Hut to exclude 
them entirety proved impossible: through a dozen invisible 
chinks they would find ^eir way to tiie; also some entered 
by day to Ik conccaied until after nightfatf A monstroua 

hairy hermit spider found an asylum in a dusky corner of tba 
but, under the tbalch, and day ^Ler day be was there, all day 
long* fitting clcKF^£ and motionJesst but at dnrk ho invariably 
disappeared —who knows on what murderous errand! His 
liue wm a deep deud-lcarycllnw, with a black and gn:y pat¬ 
tern, borrowed from some wfid catt and so iirge was he that 
his great outspread baity legSp radiating from the Hat disc of 
bis body, would have coveicd n man's open hnnd+ It 
easy to see him in my small interior; often in the night-time 
my eyes would stray to his comer, never Lo cncotuiicr that 
strange hairy Hgtirc; but dnyiight failed not to bring him^ 
He troubled me: but now, for Rima's sake^ 1 could slay no 
living thing cscepc from luotlvcs of hunger. 1 iiad it in my 
mind to injure him—^to strike off one of his legs^ which would 
not be missed much, as they w ere many-^so os to make him 
go away and letum no more to so inhospitable a place, Hut 
courage failed me. He might come stealthily back at night 
to plunge his longp crooked falees into my throat, poisoning 
ray blD<^ with fever and delirium, and black deattL So I left 
him alone, and gjnnced furtively and fearfully at liim, hoping 
tbai be had not divined any thoughts; thus ^vc lived on an- 
sudidly togeiber. More companionable, but still in an un- 
comrortable way, were the Large crawlings riumLng msectS—^ 
crickets, beetles, and others. They were shapely and black 
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and polished, smd ran about here and then: on llic floor, jUil 
like imeUificnt little horseless carriages; then they would 
pause with their imniovablc eyes fixed on me, seeing, nr in 
some mysterious w&y divining ray presence; their pliant 
boms W'aving up and down, like delicate instniments used 
to test tlic air. Centipedes and millipedes in doaens eanie too, 
and were not wclcoine, 1 feared not ilieir venom, but it was 
a weariness to see them; for they Eocmed no living things, 
but the vertehrte of snakes and eels and long slim fishes, dead 
and desiccated, made to move moclmiiically over walla and 
floor by means of some jugglery of nature, I grew skilful at 
picking them up with a pair of pliant green twigs, to ihfUSt 
them into the outer darkness. 

One night a moth fluttered in and alighted on my hand 
as T sat by the fire, causing tne to hold my breath as 1 gawd 
on it. Its fore wings were pale grey, with shading dark and 
light written all over in finest chiiraefcrs with some twilight 
nmicry or legend; but the round urderwings were clear 
amber-yellow, veined like a leaf with red and purple veins; 
a thing of such exquisite chaste beauty that the agfit of It 
gave me a sodden shock of pleasure. Vciy sOOO tt flew up 
circling about, and flnallv lighted on the palm-leaf thatch di¬ 
rectly over (he fire. The heat, 1 ihouglit, would soon driw it 
from the spot; and, rising. I opened the door, SO that it 
find its way out agatn into ita own cool, dark, iloweiy wnr ■ 
And standing by the open door I turned and address^ tt: 
"O nigiiL'wanderer of Lbe bcautirul wiDgs. £0 mmi and 
should you by chance meet licr sometvhcre in the shadowy 
depths, revisiting her old haunis, be my messenser-—’ 
Th^ much had 1 spoken, when the fruil thing loosened its 
hold to fall without a fluiier, straight and swift, into the 
white bUtio beneath, 1 sprung forward with a shriek, and 
stnod staring into the fire, my whole frame ircrab mg wi^ a 
sudden, terrible enjotiem. Even thus had Rima fallen—fallen 
from the great bcighi-into the flames that mstmiily con* 
sumed her beautiful lfa.h and bright spirit! O cruel Nature! 

A moth that perished in ttie flame; an mdistinci 
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sound; a dream in the night; the semblance of a shadowy 
form moving mist-like in the twilight gloom of the forest, 
would suddenly bring back a vivid memory, the old anguish, 
to break for a while the calm of that period. It was calm then 
^r the storm. Nevertheless, my health deteriorated. I ate 
little and slept little and grew thin and weak. When I looked 
down on the dark, glassy forest pool, where jRima would 
look no more to see herself so much better than in the small 
mirror of her lover’s pupil, it showed me a gaunt, ragged 
man with a tangled mass of black hair falling over his shoul¬ 
ders, the bones of his face showing through the dead-looking, 
sun-j^ched skin, the sunken eyes with a gleam in them that 
was like insanity. 

To see this reflection had a strangely disturbing effect on 
me. A torturing voice would whisj>er in my can “Yes, you 
are evidently going mad. By-and-by you will rush howling 
through the forest, only to drop down at last and die: and 
no person will ever find and bury bones. Old Nuflo was 
more fortunate in that he perished first” 

“A lying voice!” I retorted in sudden anger. “My faculties 
were never keener than now. Not a fruit can ripen but I find 
it. If a small bird darts by with a feather or straw in its bill I 
mark its flight and it will be a lucky bird if I do not find its 
nest in the end. Could a savage bom in the forest do more? 
He would starve where I find food!” 

Ay, yes, there is nothing wonderful in that,” answered 
the voice. “The stranger from a cold country suffers less 
from the heat, when days are hottest than the Indian who 
knows no other climate. But mark the result! The stranger 
dies, while the Indian, sweating and gasping for breath, sur¬ 
vives. In like manner the low-minded savage, cut off from all 
human fellowship, keeps his faculties to the end, while your 
finer brain proves your ruin.” 

I cut from a tree a score of long, blunt thorns, tough and 
black as whalebone, and drove them through a strip of wood 
in which I had burnt a row of holes to receive them, and 
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made myself a comb, and combed out my long, tangled hair 
to improve my appearance. 

*‘It is not the tangled condition of your hair,” persisted the 
voice, “but your eyes, so wild and strange in their expression, 
that show ^he approach of madness. Make your locks as 
smooth as you like, and add a garland of those scarlet, star¬ 
shaped blossoms hanging from the bush behind you—crown 
yourself as you crowned old Qa-cla—but the crazed look 
will remain just the same.” 

And being no longer able to reply, rage and desperation 
drove me to an act which only seemed to prove that the hate¬ 
ful voice had prophesied truly. Taking up a stone I hurled it 
down on the water to shatter the image I saw there, as if it 
had been no faithful reflection of myself, but a travesty, 
cunningly made of enamelled clay or some other material, 
and put there by some malicious enemy to mock me. 
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CHAPTER 

XXL 



il^ANY days had passed since the hut was made —hmv 
many tuny not be Laown^ since I notched no stick nod 
kDCLted no cord—yet newr in my tombleslB the wood 
had I seen that desolate osh-heap wheii: the fire had done 
its work. Not had I looked for it. On the contraty, my 
wish never to see it, and the fear of cornm^ jira- 
deotally upon it made me keep to the old familiar pathsL 
But ai Icn^h, one nighty fl-ithout thinking of Rltna's fearful 
end, it ad at once occurred to me timt the hated savage^ 
whose blood I had shed on the white savannah, might 
have only been practisixtg his natural dc:ecit when he told me 
that most piiifiil siLaiy, If rhat were so^if be had been pre- 
pajrd with a fictitious account ofher death to rncct my qu& 
lions—then Rima might still exist : Jost^ perhaps, wmdering 
in some distant plaoe, exposed to perils day und night, and 
unable to tmd her way hack^ but living stiUI li%^ng^ her 
heart on fire with the hope of reoDion with mtp cautiously 
threading her way through the undergrowth of immenHur- 
able forests; spying out the distant villages and bfdbg hersdf 
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from the sight of all men, as she knew so well how to hide; 
studj/ing the outlines of distant mountains, to recognise some 
familiar landmark at last, and so find her way back to the old 
wood once morel Even now, while I sat there idly musing, 
she might be somewhere in the wood—^somewhere near me; 
but after so long an absence full of apprehension, waiting in 
concealment for what to-morrow’s light might show. 

I started up and replenished the fire with trembling hands, 
then set the door open to let the welcoming stream out into 
the wood. But Rima had done more; going out into the black 
forest in the pitiless storm, she had found and led me home. 
Could I do less! I was quickly out in the shadows of the 
wood. Surely it was more than a mere hope that made my 
heart beat so wildly! How could a sensation so strangely 
sudden, so irresistible in its power, possess me unless she 
were living and near? Can it be, can it be that we shall meet 
again? To look again into your divine eyes—to hold you 
again in my arms at last! I so changed—so different! But the 
old love remains; and of all that has happened in your ab¬ 
sence I shall tell you nothing—not one w'ord; all shall be for¬ 
gotten now—sufferings, madness, crime, remorse! Nothing 
shall ever vex you again—not Nuflo, who vexed you every 
day; for he is dead now—murdered, only I shall not say 
that—and I have decently buried his poor old sinful bones. 
We alone together in the wood —our wood now! The sweet 
old days again; for I know that you would not have it dif¬ 
ferent, nor would I. 

Thus I talked to myself, mad with the thoughts of the joy 
that would soon be mine; and at intervals I stood still and 
made the forest echo with my calls. “Rima! Rima!” I called 
again and again, and waited for some response; and heard 
only the familiar night-sounds—voices of insect and bird and 
tinkling tree-frog, and a low murmur in the topmost foliage, 
moved by some light breath of wind unfelt below. I was 
drenched with dew, bruised and bleeding from falls in the 
dark, and from rocks and thorns and rough branches, but 
had felt nothing; gradually the excitement burnt itself out; 
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I was hoarse with shouting and ready to drop down with 
fatigue, and hope was dead: and at length I crept back to 
my hut, to cast myself on my grass bed and sink into a dull, 
miserable, desponding stupor. 

But on the following morning I was out once more, de¬ 
termined to search the forest well; since, if no evidence of 
the great fire Kua-k6 had described to me existed, it would 
still be possible to believe that he had lied to me, and that 
Rima lived. I searched all day and found nothing; but the 
area was large, and to search it thoroughly would require 
several days. 

On the third day I discovered the fatal spot, and knew that 
never again would I behold Rima in the flesh, that my last 
hope had indeed been a vain one. There could be no mis¬ 
take : just such an open place as the Indian had pictured to 
me was here, with giant trees standing apart; while one tree 
stood killed and blackened by fire, surrounded by a huge 
heap, sixty or seventy yards across, of prostrate charred tree- 
trunks and ashes. Here and there slender plants had sprung 
up through the ashes, and the omnipresent small-leaved 
creepers were beginning to throw their pale green embroid¬ 
ery over the blackened trunks. I looked long at the vast 
funeral tree that had a buttressed girth of not less than fifty 
feet, and rose straight as a ship’s mast, with its top about a 
hundred and fifty feet from the earth. What a distance to 
fall, through burning leaves and smoke, like a white bird 
shot dead with a poisoned arrow, swift and straight into 
that sea of flame below! How cruel imagination was to turn 
that desolate ash-heap, in spite of feathery foliage and em¬ 
broidery of creepers, into roaring leaping flames again—to 
bring those dead savages back, men, women, and children 
even the little ones I had played with—to set them yelling 
around me, “Bum I bum I” Oh, no this damnable spot must 
not be her last resting-place! If the fire had not utterly con- 
sum^ her, bones as well as sweet tender flesh, shrivelling 
hCT like a frail white-winged moth into the finest white ashes, 
mixed inseparably with the ashes of stems and leaves in- 
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d^ifV'hiere to be wiLb nic^ to mingle with my 

lasE. 

Having resolved to sif^ and examine die entire heap, I ai 
ones set ^iboiit my lusk. If sIk hud climbed into the ccntr^il 
higlK^ biitnchk and had faUen straight^ Eben sbe would have 
dropped imto the koines noi far from Ute roots; and ao to 
begin 1 made a path to the tnmk, and when durkmisa over- 
tc»k me 1 had worJeed all round the tree, in a width of three 
to Foiir yards, ^vithotu discovering any remains. Ai noon on 
die fdUowIng day t found die skeleton, or, at all e\tmts, the 
larger bones, ncnderiKi so fragile by the fierce heat th^ bad 
been snbj^ted to, that they fell to pieces when haadJed. Bat 
1 was cainifu]—how csnefLill—to save tliesc last sacred relics, 
ah thttt was now left of Rima!—kissing each white fragment 
as 1 lifted It^ and gathering them ail in my old frayed cloak, 
spread out to receive lIik^iil And when I l^d recovered them 
ail, even to the smahesti I took my treasure home. 

Another storm had shaken my soul, and hod been suc^ 
coded by u second Quhn^ which was more complete and 
promised to be more enduring than the firaL But it was no 
Sethargic calmj my brain was more active than ever: and 
t^-and-hy it found a work fur my hands 10 do^ Of $uch a 
character as to distinguish me from all other forest hermits, 
fugitives from their fellows, in that savage lend:- The cabined 
bones I had rv:^uDd vrcrc kept in one of the bjg^ rudely 
shaped^ holf-bmmt earEhen jars, which Ntdlo hod used for 
iLoring grain and Other food^tuC It was of a wood-ash 
colour; and after I hEtd given up my search for the peculiar 
fine clay he had used In ita manufa^urc-^for it had been in 
my mind to make a mote shapely funeral urn myself—I set 
to wort to ornament ita surface. A portion of each day was 
given to this nnistio labour; and when the surface was cov¬ 
ered with :i pattern oflhomy stems, and a trailing creeper 
with curving leaf and twining tendril, and pendent bud and 
blossom, ! gave it colour. Purples and black Only were used* 
obtained from the juices of some deeply coloured benics^ 
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and when a tint, Dr shade, or line failed to ine I ems«d 

it, to do ft again; and this eo oflen thnt 1 never completed 
my work. 1 might, in the proudly modest spirit of the old 
sculptore, have mscribed on the vase the words, Abel Has 
d(fmg this. For was not my ideal heauiiftd Jite theirsp and Liio 
best that my art could do only an imperfocL copy—a rude 
sketch? A serpent was represented wound round the lower 
portion of the Jar, duU-liued, with a chain of irregnkr black 
spots or blotches extending along its body; and if any person 
had curiously examJoed these spots he would have discov¬ 
ered that evciy other one waa a rudely shaped Ictlcr, and 
that The letters^ by being properly divided, made the foHow- 
ing wwds 

Sin VOS y dfas y mL 

Words that to some might seem wild, even insane iu their 
extravu^nce, sung by some ancient forgotten poet; or pos¬ 
sibly the motto of some love-sick kulght-enani, whose pas¬ 
sion was consumed to asbc& long t^nluriL^ ago. But not wild 
uor insane to mci dwelling alone on a vast stony plain in 
everlasting nviltght, where there was no niotioa, nor any 
sound; but oJl thingsf, even Uos, fems^ and grasses^ wrrn 
stone. And in that place I had sat for many a tliousand j^ars. 
drawn up and motionless, with stony fingers cliLspcd remnd 
my legs, and forehead resting on ray knees; and there would 
1 ^it* unmoving, immovable, for many u thousand years to 
come— Ip no longer, I, in a imiv'crw where sAe was not, and 
God WHS nqt+ 

ITie days went by, and to othcra grouped thcniHclvcs in to 
weeks and month^^; to me they w^ere only days—not Satur¬ 
day Sunday,. Monday, but namclciia. They wen: so many and 
th^ stim so greats that all my previous lift* all the jeanf t 
had cxi.^ted before this solitary time, now looked like a small 
island immeasurably far awaji scarcely discernible, in the 
midst of that endless desolate waste of nameless days. 

My stock of provisions Imd been eo long cuiuiiim^ that I 
had forgoLtcd the flavour of pulse and and pumpkina 
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and purple and sweet potatoes. For Nuflo’s cultivated patch 
had been destroyed by the savages—not a stem, not a root 
had they left; and I, like the sorrowful man that broods on 
his sorrow and the artist who thinks only of his art, had been 
improvident, and had consumed the se^ without putting a 
portion into the ground. Only wild food, and too little of 
that, found with much seeking and got with many hurts. 
Birds screamed at and scolded me; branches bruised and 
thorns scratched me; and still worse were the angry clouds 
of waspish things no bigger than flies. Buzz—buzz! Sting— 
sting! A serpent’s tooth has failed to kill me; little do I care 
for your small drops of fiery venom so that I get at the spoil 
—^grubs and honey. My white bread and purple wine! Once 
my soul hungered after knowledge; I took delight in fine 
thoughts finely expressed; I sought them carefully in printed 
books: now only this vile bodily hunger, this eager seeking 
for grubs and honey, and ignoble war with little things! 

A bad hunter I proved ^ter larger game. Bird and beast 
despised my snares, which took me so many waking hours 
at night to invent, so many daylight hours to make. Once, 
seeing a troop of monkeys high up in the tall trees, I followed 
and watched them for a long time, thinking how royally I 
should feast if by some strange unheard of accident one were 
to fall disabled to the ground and be at my mercy. But noth¬ 
ing impossible happened, and I had no meat. What meat did 
I ever have except an occasional fledgling, killed in its cradle, 
or a lizard, or small tree-frog detected, in spite of its green 
colour, among the fohage? I would roast the little ^een 
minstrel on the coals. Why not? Why should he live to tinkle 
on his mandolin and clash his airy cymbals with no apprecia¬ 
tive ear to listen? Once I had a different and strange kind of 
meat; but the starved stomach is not squeamish. 1 found a 
serpent coiled up in my way in a small glade, and arming 
myself with a long stick, I roused him from his siesta, and 
slew him without mercy. Rima was not there to pluck the 
rage from my heart and save his evil life. No coral snake this, 
with slim, tapering body, ringed like a wasp with brilliant 
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colour; bui tliicfc and hlimt, wiili lurid scales, blotched with 
black; also o brood, fla[, inurdcrous heod, HiLh stony, ieo- 
like, whity-blue eyes, cold enough to Treur a victim's blood 
in its vans and make it sJt still, like some wido-eyed creatum 
carved in stone, wjuting for the sharp, inevitable stroke—so 
swift, at last, SD long in commg. "O abominable flat head, 
with icy-cold, human like, fiend-like eyea, I shall cut you ofT 
and throw you away!** And away I flung it, far enough in 
all conscience; yet I walked Iiome troubled witli a faiKy that 
wmewhere, somewhere down on the black, wet soli where it 
had faUen, through all that dense, thorny tangk and Ririijoni 
of sm'oeiiing Icav^, the white, lidlecs, liviug eyes were rollow- 
log me still, and would always be fallowing me in oil my 
going* and comings and windings about in the forest. And 
W^t wonder? For were we not alone together in this dread¬ 
ful solitude, i and the serpent, eatem of the dust, singled out 
Md cui^ above all cattle? Hf would not have bitten me; 
Md 1 failbless cannibal!—had murdered hint, Thai cursed 
filing would live an. wonnina ilaclf into every crevice of my 
niina, the severed head would grow and grow in the night¬ 
time to something mons^oiu at last, the hellish whita lidiw 
eyes incre^g to the sije of two full mooiu, '‘Murderer! 
murderer 1 they would say; "first a murderer of your own 
fcUow™hires-that was a snudl crime; but God. our en¬ 
emy, had made iheni in Hia Lmage, and he cursed you' and 
we byo were together, alone and ap,rt-you and T, mur¬ 
derer f you and I, murderer!*' 

I tried to cs«apc the [yrannous fancy of thinking of other 
things and by making light of it. 'Tbe starved, bloodJesB 
brain, I ^d "has strtmge thoughts." I fell to studying the 
dark. Ihict, blunt body in my hands; I noticed that the livid, 
e y blotched, acaly surface showed in some light* a lovely 
™ pnsrriaiic ooloius. And growing poetical, f saJj, 

_ cn the wild west wind broke up the rainbow or the fly- 
lag **'*“‘^ Scattflnsd it over ihe earth, a fragment 
doobdas fell on this reptile to give it that lender celeatial 
UiiL or it IS Nature loves ail ter chOdicn^ and gives to 
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each some beauiy, little or much; cniy to me, her haled stcp- 
chiJd^ she gives no beauty* no grace. Bui slay* am 1 not 
wronging her? Did not Rimfl, bcautlTuI .ihove ali Uiijigs, love 
me Well? said she noi thal I was beautiful?*^ 

“Ah, yes, that was foag ago/' spoke the voice that mocked 
me by the pool when I combed oui my tangled hair, 'Tong 
ftgOp when the soul that looked from your eyes was not the 
accursed thing it j$ now, No^v' Rima w^nuld sLnit at the si^t 
of thein^ flow she would fly in terror from their iasaoe ex¬ 
pression/' 

"'O spireful voice, must you spoil even such appetite ns i 
have for this forL-tongued spotty foiHl? You by day and 
Rimu by night—what shall I do—whaf shall 1 do?'" 

For it had now come to tins, that the end of each day 
brought not sleep and dreams* but waking visions. Ni^t by 
oight* from my dry grass bed I beheld Nti£o stltiog in hii 
old doubled-up postute, his big brown feet dose to the white 
ashes—^sitling sdeot and misciablc. I pitied him; 1 owed him 
huirpitalky; but it scemHi intolerable that he should be ihere. 

It W115 better to shut my eyes; for then Rlina^fi anna would 
be around my neck; the silky mist of her hair against my 
fiicc, her flowery breath mining with my breath. What a 
luminous face was hers? Even with dose-^but cye$ I could 
sec it vividly, the trurului;xnt skin showing the radiant rose 
beuciith* the lustrous eyefi* spiritutd and passiooaie, dart ns 
purple wine under their dork lashes. Hien my eyes would 
open wide. No Rirrui in ray armsl But over there, a littio way 
back from the fire, just beyond where old Nuflo bad sat 
brooduig B few muiutcs ago* Riztua would be standing* ^tiU 
and pale and unspeakably sad. Why does she come to me 
from Elie outside darkness to stood there talking to me, yet 
never once lifting her moumfiil eyes to mine? “Do not be¬ 
lieve it* Abel; no* that was only a phantom of your braU^ the 
Wlmt-r-wa^ that you rememb^ so w'eD, For do you not see 
that when 1 come she fades away and is nothing? Not that— 
do not oak it. I know Chat I once refused to look into your 

and anerwards* m ihc cave at Riclamo* I lonkcd long 
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and was happy—Unspeakably happy! But now—cb^ you do 
not know wJ^t you ai^k; you do not know Lbc sorrow tluit 
has comfl into mine; that if you once beheld it for very sor¬ 
row you would die. And you must live. But I will wait pa* 
tiently, and wc shall be tugcLher in die end^ and ant: each 
other without disguisfl. Nothing shall divide us. Only wish 
not far it sooni think not that death will ease your paid, and 
seek it not. Austerities? Good works? Prayers? They are not 
seen; they are oot heard, they are less than nothing, and 
thure IS no intcrcc!iSTon. 1 did not knnw it then^ but you knew 

it. Your life w*as your own; you are not saved nor judged! 
aca[uxt yourself—undo that winch you have done, which 
Heaven cannot undo—and Heaven will say no word norwiJI 
I, You cannot, Abel, you cannot. That which you have done 
h done, and yours muixt be the penjiky luid the sorrow— 
yours and mine—yours and mine—yours and mlne/^ 

This, too, a phaotona, a Riiua of the mind, one of the 
!ih:ipL-?i the Ever-chan^ngbtack vspoursof remorse and insan¬ 
ity would take; and oU her moumful seniencei w^m woven 
out of my owu bruin. 1 was not so cmzcd us not to know it; 
only u phantocTi, an illusion, yet more real that reality—real 
as my crime and vaia remorse and death to come, ft 
inde^, RJxm returned to Lcl! nic that T that loved her had 
been more cruel to her than her cruellest enemies: for they 
had but tortured and dcstroy^ed Jier body w^itb fire, while [ 
bud cast tliis shadow on lier soul—this sorrow tninscending 
all sorrows, darker than death, imnutigable, cicrnaJ. 

Jf 1 COuJd only have faded gradtuilly, painlessly, growing 
feebler in body and dimmer in my senses each day, to sink 
at Ia$t inio sleep! But \i could not be. Still ihe fever in my 
bmin, the mocking voice by day. the phantoms by night; and 
at last 1 boenme convinced that unless I quitted the forest 
before [ong, death would come to me in some terrible shape. 
But in the fee We condition I was now In, and without any 
provisions, to escape from the neighboujlidod of Parahuori 
was impossible, seeing lhat it was twcessaiy at starting to 
avoid the villages where the Indians were of the same tribe 
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as Runt, who would recognbo rae as the white man who was 
onue his gii«t and afe^rwards his implacable eaciuy. I must 
wniti and in spite of a wcahcnod body and a mind diseased, 
struggle still to wrest a scanty subsistence from wild nature’ 
One day I discovered un old prostrate tree, buried under 
a thick growth of creeper and fem, the wood of which was 
nearly or quite raitcn. as I proved by tJirusting my knife to 
die haft in it. No doubt it would contain grubs—those huge, 
white wood-bOfCrs wliich now formed an important item in 
my diet. On die following d.iy 1 returiied to the spot with a 
chopper and a bundle Of wedges to split the trunk up, but 
had scarcely cOtiiOlcnccd opciations when an aninuU, startled 
at my blows, rushed or rather wriggled from its hiding-place 
under the dead wood at a distance of a few yards from me. 
It was a robust, round-headed, short-legged creature, abont 
as big as a good-si 2 ed cat, and ciothed in a liiick-gretnish- 
browji fur. The ground all about was covered with cr«|Mis, 
binding the ferns, bushes, and old dead branches logciher; 
and ia this confused tangle the animal scrambled and tore 
with a great show of energy, but really made vciy little 
progress; and all at onco it flasheU into my mind that it was 

a sloth — 0 common aninuil, hut rarely seen on the groimd_ 

with no tree near to take refuge In, The shock of joy this dis¬ 
co veiy produced was great enough to unnerve me, and for 
some moments I stood ticmbling, hardly able to breathe; 
then recovering f h.istencd after it, and stunned it with a 
blow from my chopper on its round Jicud. 

"Poor slothf 1 said as 1 stood over it. ''Poor old Imty- 
bonesf Did Rirna ever bnd you fast asleep in a tree, hugging 
a branch as ifyou loved it, and with her hulc hand pat jour 
TOUad, bumon-like bead; and laugh moclcingly al the dston- 
Ishmcnt in your droivjy, waking eyes; and SOOld 3fOU tenderly 
for wearing your nails so long, and for being so ugly? Luy- 
bones, your death is revenged I O to be out of this wood— 
away from this sacred place—to be anywhere where killing 
is not murder!" 

Then it oiDic into my mind that I was now in possession 
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of the supply of food which would eoablc ire to quit the 
wood. A noble eaptumj As much to ire as jf a siniv?mlcra- 
toiy mule had rambled into the wood and fuund me, ojid I 
him. Now I would be my own mule, patient, and foti"- 
JUflering, and far-going, with nuked feet hardened to hoo^ 
and a p,-ick Of provender on ray back to tnuke me indepea- 
den i of tJifi diy, bitter grass on the sunburnt sovaimahs, 
^ari of that night and the next momlng was spent in cur* 
ing the flesh over a smoky fire of green wood and in manu¬ 
facturing U rough sack to s lore it in, for I hod reiiorved to set 
out on my journey. How safely to convey Rima’s treasured 
ashes was a subject of much thought and anxiety. The day 
v^sel on which J had expended $o jniich Jovinfe sorrowfu] 
labour hod to be left, being too large and heavy to cany; 
eventually I put the fragments into a light sack; and in order 
to overt suspicion from the people I would meet on the way, 
above the ashes 1 packed a layer of roots and bulbs. These 
I would say contained mcdidnol properties, known 10 the 
white doctors.lo whom 1 would sell them on my arrivid at a 
OinsUan settlement, and with the money buy myself clothes 
to start life afresh. j j j 

On the morrow I would bid a last ftxrewcU to (hat forest 
of many mem nrics. And my journey would be eastwards, 
O^r a wild savage land of niDUntaios, rivers, and forests, 
where ev^ donrn miles Would be like a hundred of Europe; 
but a land inhabited by tribes not unfriendly to the stranger. 
And perhajM it would he my good fortune to meet with In- 
lans UavcUing east who would know the easiest routes; oad 
fjom time lo time »>me compassionate voyager would let me 
^ Tc his wot^-skiiig and iruiny teagues would bo got over 
^^oui weariness, imtil some great river, flowing ihiough 
t^h or Dutch GuJan^ would be readied^ and so on* and 
on, by dow or swift stages, with ItiLfc: to eat perhaps, with 
mueb labour and pain, in hot sun and in storm, to the Aihm- 
Ih: at Jasip and towns mhahited by GiriaUan mem 
Jn the evening of that day, after completing my prepam* 
uous. I supped on the remaininf ponions of the aloUi* not 
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suilable for preservation, roastioj bill of fat on ibe mafe and 
boiling tlw licaci and bones into u broth; and after swalJow- 
iM ^ Ii(|i]id I crunched the bones and sueked the iwtiiow, 
feeding like some hungiy carnivorous animal. 

Glancing at the fragmcnls scaltcr«l on the ftoor, T innem- 
bered old Nuflo. and how I had surprised him at his f^stof 
r^fc coa^undi Jn his secret letical. '•Nuflo, old neigh- 
bour*^ said q uiet you an: under you/ gfecn coverkf 

singled jiBt now with yellow dotteis! It is no sham sleep) 
old man, I know. If any suspicion of these curious doing, 
this fewt of flesh on a spot once sacred, coiiJd Bit Like a am.i)l 
moth into your mouidy hollow skull, you would soon thrust 
Out your old nose to sniff the savour of roasting fat once 
more,” 

There was in me at that moinent an iacllnatioii to laugh- 
ter; it came tO nothing, but affected me Stningrly, like an 
impulse I had not experienced since boyhood- fhmiliar, yet 
novel After the goodnight to my neighbour, I tumbled into 
my straw and slept soundly. aurmal-Iikc, No fancies and 
phantcids tbit ni^t; the lidicss, ^vhilc. implacable eyes of 
the serpent's severed head were fumed to dust at lost; no 
sudden dream-glurr lighted up old Clii-chi's wrinfeied dead 
face and white, blood-dabbled locks; old NuBo stayed bes 
nenth his green coverlet; nor did my mouniru] spirit-bride 
come to me to make my heart faint at the thought of immer- 
tollty. 

But when naoraiog dawned again it was bitter to rise up 
and go awuy for ever from that spot where I had often talked 
with Rima—the true and the visionary. The sky was cloud¬ 
less and the forest wet lu if min had fallen; it wus only a 
heavy dew, and it made the foliage look pakr and hoary in 
the early oight. And the light grewi and a whispering wind 
Bpruog ns I walked through the wood; and the fasl-cvaporat¬ 
ing moisture was like a bloom oo the fcatheiy fronds and 
grass and funk herbage; but on the higher foliage it was tike 
a fiiinl iridisccol rnisi—a gloiy above the trees. The everlast¬ 
ing beauty and freshness of nature woa over all again, 1 
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bad 50 often seen it with joy and ndomliad bedbre grieT 
dreadful pussians had dimmed my vision. And now m i 
walked^ munnundg my Iasi farewef L my eyes grew dim again 
¥dLh the tears lluiL gRlLcrod (u them. 




CHAPTER XXII. .Quoits tliat wdl-cigh hopelcfi 
Journey to the coiut was imlfowr I becatac lU—so iil that 
anyone who Imd looked on e3c might well have imagtoed 
LhaL I had eome to the end of my pilgriinagc. That was what 
I feared. For days f remained sunk in ibe deepest despon' 
dence; ibeo, in a. happy monumt, I remembcied hew, after 
[King bitten by the serpent, when death had seemed near and 
inevitable; I ^d madly rushed away through the forest in 
seoreh orhetp, and wandered lost for hours in the storm and 
darkness, and In the end escaped death, probably by 
of tliese frantic exertions. The recollection served to inspire 
me with a new desperate courage. Bidding good-bye to the 
radian village where the fever had smitten me, I set out onra 
more on that apparenliy hopeless adventure. Hopeless, in¬ 
deed, it seemed to one in my weak condition. My le^ 
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trembled under inc when I ttalJied, white hot sun and pelting 
min were like dntne find stinging icu to my tnurbidly senst- 
tivB skin. 

For aiflny days my SufTcrings were ejtCCSsJve, so ihut T often 
wu'hcd myselT bank in that tnilder purgatory of the lOrestr 
from wliich I had been so aiuioua to escape. When I try to 
retrace my route On the map there occuoi a break here~-a 
space on the cliart where nnmes of Hvera and mountiUas fall 
up no image to my mind, although, in a few cases, ihiy were 
nanus I goem to have heard in a troubled dream. The ira* 
pressiotta of nature received during that sick period are 
blurred, or el» so coloured and exaggerated by perpetual 
tortaring anxiety, mixed with Laif-dclirious nJght-fhncies, 
that 1 can only think of that country as an eiuthly infereo, 
T^aCre 1 fougiit against imagirmble obs£m:la» alternately 
sweating and freezing, toiling as no man ever toiled before. 
Hot and cold, cold and hot, and no medium. Ciystal ivatcns; 
grren sl^dows under coverture of bmud, moist leaves; and 
night Kith dewy fanning winds—these chilled but did not 
refresb me; a region hi wliicb there was no nwcct and pleasant 
thing; where even tlic rta palm) and mountain gloiy and aity 
epiph^e staffing the woodland twilight with pendant blos- 
Kiins had lost all grace and beauty; whetv all brilliant coJ- 
Oiits ui earth and heaven were like the unmitigated sun that 
blmclM my sight and burnt my brain. Doubtless I met with 
help from the nati^'ca, otherwise I do not see how f could 
have continued my joumcy; yet, in my dim mental picture 
oi timt pcnod 15^ myself ijiccsstmtiy dogged by hostU^ sav- 
ages. Thoy flji like ghosts through the dart forest; they stur- 
JtJund me and cut Off all retreat* unta I biiRt through them, 
escaping our of their very hondji* to fly over soine wide, 
naked ^vaiinati, hearing tlidr shrill, pursuing ydls behind 

and foeling the sting of Uidr poisoned arrows in my 
fiesh, 

1 set do^rn to the workings of remarso in n disotdeiied 
mind and to clouds of vonomous insects perpetually shrilling 
in my eats and stubbing me with their small* fiery needles. 
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Kot only was I purst<ed by phantom savages and pHntxd 
by phantom turows, but ihe crcaLEons of the Indian rmngrna* 
lion fiatJ now become as mal lo me 03 any thing in n aTUrt. 
I was persecuted by that super-humiin man-eattng monster 
supposed to be tJie guardian q( the fonest. fn dork^ ailent 
places he ls lying in wait for me: hearing ray alow, uncertain 
footsteps ho storts up suddenly in my path, nut*yeiitng the 
bearded aguaratoa in the trees; and 1 stand paralysedp niy 
bliKxi curdled in my veins. His huge, hoiiy arms are round 
me“ hi$ foul, hot breatli is on my skin; he iviU tear my liver 
out with his great gieeu teeth to satisfy his tagiug hunger. 
Ah, no, he am not harm me I for every ravening beast, cvciy 
cold-blooded, venomous (hiiig, and even the frighEful Cnru- 
plt^, half brute and half devil, that shared the fomst witb 
her, loved and worehipped Rirna, and that mournful burden 
I carried, her ashes, was a talisinaii to save me. Me has left 
me, the semi-hutnan monster, uttering such wiM, lamentable 
cries as he hurries awny into the deeper, darker woods, tlmt 
horror changes to grief* and I, too, lament Rima for the fir^t 
time; a memory of all the mystie, ununaginahle grace and 
loveliness arid joy that had vanished smites on my heart witJt 
such sudden, intense pain that I cast my self prone on the 
eartli and weep tears dmt me like drops of blood* 

Where, in the rude savage heart of Guiana was this region 
where the natural obstacles and pain and hunger and thirst 
and everlasting weariness were tcmbic enough without the 
imaginary monsters and legions of phantoms that peopled 
it, I cannot say. Nor can I conjecture how far 1 strayed north 
or south from my course. I only know dial mamhes that 
were like Sloughs of Despond, and barren and wet savan¬ 
nahs, were crossedf and forests that seemed inhuite in extent 
3Tid never to be got through; and seonss of ri verx thal boiled 
round the sharp rocks, tbrsiteiiing to submerge or dash lu 
pieces the frail bark canoe—black and fjrE|jiLfnl to look on os 
riiiers in bcli; and nameless mountain after mountain to be 
toiled round or toikd over. I may have seen Roralma during 
that mcntitCly clouded period. I vaguely icmtmbcr a far- 
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extending gigantic wall of stone that seemed to bar all fur¬ 
ther progress—a rocky precipice rising to a stupendous 
height, seen by moonlight, with a huge sinuous rope of white 
mist suspended from its summit; as if the guardian camoodi 
of the mountain had been a league-long spectral serpent 
which was now dropping its coils from the mighty stone 
table to frighten away the rash intruder. 

That spectral moonlight camoodi was one of many ser¬ 
pent fancies that troubled me. There was another, surpassing 
them all, which attended me many days. When the sun grew 
hot overhead and the way was over open savannah country 
I would see something moving on the ground at my side and 
always keeping abreast of me. A small snake, one or two 
feet long. No, not a small snake, but a sinuous mark in the 
patterns on a huge serpent’s head, five or six yards Ions, 
always moving deliberately at my side. If a cloud came over 
the sun, or a fresh breeze sprang up, gradually the outline 
of that awful head would fade and the well-defined pattern 
would resolve itself into the motlings on the earth. But if the 
sun grew more and more hot and dazzling as the day pro- 
gresser^ then the tremendous ophidian head would become 
increasingly real to my sight, with glistening scales and syra- 
mefncal markings; and I would walk carefully not to stum¬ 
ble against or touch it; and when I cast my eyes behind me 
I could see no end of its great coils extending across the 
savannah. Even looking back from the summit of a high hill 
I could see it stretching leagues and leagues away through 
forests and rivers, across wide plains, valleys and mountains, 
to lose Itself at last in the infinite blue distance. 

How or when this monster left me—washed away by cold 
rains perhaps I do not know. Probably it only transformed 
itself into some new shape, its long coils perhaps changing 
into those endless processions and multitudes of pale-faced 
people I seem to remember having encountered. In my devi¬ 
ous wanderings I must have reached the shores of the undis¬ 
covered great White Lake, and passed through the long shin¬ 
ing streets of Manoa, the mysterious city in the wilderness. 
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I SM myself there, the w ide thofOUEhfaro fliied from end lo 
end with proplc. gaily dressed as if for some high festivaJ, nil 
drawing iisjdc to let the wretched pilgrim pass* staring ni his 
fever and fa mine'wasted figure, in its strange nigs, with its 
strange burden. 

A new AhajciKTUS, cursed by inexpiable crime, yet sus¬ 
tained by n great purpose. 

But Ahasuerus prayed ever for death To come to him and 
nn to meet it, wbiJe i fougfat against it with all my Utde 
strength, OnJy at ioter^Tth^ when the shadowy Ewn^cdio Jift 
and give mt relief, would 1 pray to Dcaih to spare tuo yet a 
little JoDg^i but when the sliadows darkened again and hope 
seemed almost quenclied in utter gloom, then I would curw 
it and defy its power. 

‘rhrougL it all T dung to the belief that my wifl would con¬ 
quer, that it would enable me to keep off die great enemy 
from my worn and suffering body until the wished goal was 
reached; then only would 1 cease to fight and let death hasT 
its way, Tbcre would haw been corafon in this belief had it 
rot bwn for that fevered imagingtiou which corrupted every¬ 
thing that touched mo and gave it wime new haleful eliur- 
aetcr. For soon enough this coovictfon ihoi ilic will would 
triumpb grew to something njonslrous, a parent of mon¬ 
strous fancies. Worst of alJ, wlicn 1 felt no actual pain, but 
only unuttemble weariness of body and soul, when feet and 
legs weri; numb so that 1 knew not whether i trod on dry hot 
rock or in slime, was the fancy that t was already dead, so 
for as the body was concemed—had perhaps been dead fur 
days—thnl only the uaconquerablc will survived to oompe] 
the dead flesh to do Its w ork, 

Whetiicr it really was will—more potent than tlie bark of 
barks and wiser than the physicians—or merely the vis wcr//- 
cairix with which nature helps our weakness even when the 
wll] is suspended, that saved me I cannot say; but it is cer¬ 
tain that I gredually recuvered health, physical and oientai, 
and finally reached the coast coinpamtiveJy well, although 
my mlod was still in a gtoomy, desponding state when 1 lirst 
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walked the of OcorgcLowii, In mgSp baJf-stamd and 
p^nmltss. 

But even when well, long arter tfte di^ve/y that ray flesh 
WAS not only alive, but tiiui it wa^ of an exceedingly tough 
quEdityp the idea bom during the darkest period of my pil- 
gi image* that die I musU persisted in nty taiud, I had Hved 
tbfough that which would havm killed moat nien—lived onl^ 
ter flccojnplish the one remaining purpose of my life* Now it 
was. uoeamptbihed^ the sucied uxtie^ brought fair with slleb 

infinite labour, through so many and such grat perils, wem 
safe uuiJ wottld mix with nunc at last. There was nothing 
more in life to mnke me love it or keep me prisoner in its 
weary chains. This prosp<sct of near dtath faded in time; 
love of life returned, and tJic earth hud rtcovcited its ever¬ 
lasting freshness and beauty; only that feeiing about Rniui*s 
ashes did not fade or change, and Is as strong now as it was 
iben. Say that it is morbid—C 2 II it superstition if yon like; 
but there it is* the most powerful motive t have tnowrii al¬ 
ways in all thutgs to be token into aoeount^-u philoscphy of 
Life to be mode to fit if. Qr Lake it as u symbnh since that iruiy 
conic to be one w'ith the thing i^^bolised. In those darkest 
days in the forest 1 had her as a visitor—a Rruiu nf the miad, 
whose words when she spoke neflecied ray despair. Yet even 
then I was not entirely without hope. Heaven itseU; she said, 
could not tmdo that which 1 Imd done; and she also wd that 
if I forgave niystlf Heaven would say no word, nor would 
she. That h ray philosophy still’ pmyers, austerities, good 
works—they avad nothing, and there is no mterression, and 
outside of the isoul (here ts no forgiveness Ln heaven or earth 
for rin* Nevertheless there is a way, which every soiJ can hod 
out for itself—even the most rebellious^ the most darkened 
with crime and tormented by remorse. In that way I have 
walked^ and, seLT'-forgiven and ^Jf-ahsotved, I know thui If 
she were to return once more and appear to me—eves here 
where her asbea ore—I know that her divine cyca. would ao 
longer refuse to look into mine, since the isorrow which 
seemed ctcmal and would have me to see would not 
now be in thei^ 
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